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LUCAN'S PHARSALIA- 



BOOK VI. 



CsMW and Pompejr Ijf ing now oear Djrrbaobiom, after seT«ral 
marches and coooter-marches, the former with iooredible 
diligeoce roDs a Tast line, or work, roaod the camp of the 
latter. This Pompey (after saflering for want of pro?!- 
sions, and a verj gallant resistance of Scaera, a centorion 
of Cssar's) at length breaks throogb. After this, Caesar 
makes another ansaccessfal attempt opon a part of Pom- 
pejr's armj, and then marches awaj into Thessalj; and 
Pompey, against the persaasion and coonsel of his friends, 
follows him. Af^er a description of the ancient inhabitants, 
the honndaries, the moontaios, and rivers of Thessalj, the 
poet takes occasion, from this coontrj being famous for 
witchcraft, to introdace Sextos Pompeios inquiring the 
event of the eiTil war from the sorceress Erichtho. 



Now near eneamp'd, each oa a neighbouring 

height. 
The Latiao chiefs prepare for sudden fight. 
The rival pair seem hither brought by fate. 
As if the gods would end the dire debate. 
And here determine of the Roman state. 
Caesar, intent upon his hostile son, 
Demands a conquest here, and here alone; 
Neglects what laurels captive towns must yield. 
And scorns the harvest of the Grecian field. 
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Impatient he provokes the fatal day, 
Ordain'd to give Rome^s liberties aw^y, 
And leave the world the greedy victor's prey: 
Eager that last great chance of war he waits. 
Where either's fall determines both their fates. 
Thrice on the hills, all drawn in dread array. 
His threatening eagles wide their wings display; 
Thrice, but in vain, his hostile arms he show'd. 
His ready rage, and thirst of Latian blood. 
But when he saw how cautious Pompey's care. 
Safe in his camp, declined the proffer'd war; 
Through woody paths he bent his secret way. 
And m^ant to make Dyrrhachium's towers his 

prey. 
This Pompey saw; and swiftly shot before. 
With speedy marches on the sandy shore: 
Till on Taulantian Petra's * top he stay'd. 
Sheltering the city with his timely aid. 
This place ^ nor walls nor trenches deep can boast. 
The works of labour, and expensive cost. 
Vain prodigality ! and labour vain ! [pain ! 

Lost is the lavish'd wealth, and lost the fruitless 
What walls, what towers soe'er they rear sublime. 
Must yield to wars, or more destructive time; 
While fences like Dyrrhachium's fortress made. 
Where nature's hand the sure foundation laid. 
And with her strength the naked town array'd. 
Shall stand secure against the warrior's rage. 
Nor fear the ruinous decays of age. 

' The Taalantii were a people of Macedonia, possessing 
the coantrj between Apollonia and Djrrhachiam ; and Petra 
was a raoantain, or ridge of rising groands, near the latter of 
these places. 

* t. «. DjrrhaohiQm. 
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Guarded around by steepy rocks it lies. 
And all access from land, but one, denies. 
No venturous vessel there in safety rides, 
But foaming surges break, and swelling tides 
Roll roaring on, and wash the craggy sides : 
Or when contentious winds more rudely blow. 
Then mounting o'er the topmast cliff they flow, 
Burst on the lofty domes, and dash the town below. 
HereCaesar's daring heart vast hopes conceives, 
And high with war's vindictive pleasure heaves : 
Much he revolves within his thoughtful mind, 
How in this camp the foe may be confined. 
With ample lines from hill to hill design'd. 
Secret and swift he means the task to try. 
And runs each distance over with his eye. 
Vast heaps of sod and verdant turf are brought. 
And stones in deep laborious quarries wrought; 
£ach Grecian dwelling^ round the work supplies. 
And sudden ramparts from their ruins rise, [rear. 
With wondrous strength the stable mound they 
Such as the' impetuous ram can never fear, [tear. 
Nor hostile might o'erturn, nor forceful engine 
Through hills, resistless, Caesar plains his way. 
And makes the rough unequal rocks obey. 
Here deep beneath the gaping trenches lie. 
There forts advance their airy turrets high. 
Around vast tracts^ of land the labours wind. 
Wide fields and forests in the circle bind. 
And hold, as in a toil, the savage kind. 

' Macedonia, where the two armies then lay, was alwajs 
reckoned a part of Greece, 

* This vast line which Caesar drew to enclose Pompej was 
fifteen miles in compass ; so that it was impossible for him to 
man every part of it ; and indeed it was so larg^e, that it was 
some time before Pompey felt the want of forage. 
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Nor e'en the foe too strictly pent remains^ 
At large he forages upon the plains; 
The vast enclosure gives free leave around. 
Oft to decamp, and shift the various ground. 
Here, from far fouritains, streams their channels 

trace, 
And, while they wander through the tedious space. 
Run many a mile their long-extended race : 
While some, quite worn and weary of the way. 
Sink, and are lost, before they reach the sea. 
^E'en Caesar's self, i#hen through the works he 

goes, 
Tires in the midst, and stops to take repose. 
Let fame no more record the walls of Troy, 
Which gods alone could build, and gods destroy : 
Nor let the Parthian wonder to have seen 
The labours of the Babylonian queen ^: 
Behold this large, this spacious track of ground ! 
Like that which Tigris or Orontes bound; 
Behold this land ! that majesty might bring, 
And form a kingdom for an eastern king; 
Behold a Latian chief this land enclose. 
Amidst the tumult of impending foes : 
He bade the walls arise, and as he bade they rose. 
But ah, vain pride of power! ah, fruitless boast! 
E'en these, these mighty labours are all lost! 
A force like this^ what barriers could with-* 

. stand? 
Seas must have fled, and yielded to the land; 

^ He means the famoos walls of Babylon, bdlt hj Se- 
miramis. 

' Or rather a diligence, laboar, and work like this of 
Caesar's. 
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The lovers' shores'' united might have stood; 
Spite of the Hellespont's opposing iBood; 
While the ^gean and Ionian tide 
Mighty meeting, o'er the vanquished isthmus ride. 
And Argive realms from Corinth's walls divide : 
This power might change unwilling nature's face. 
Unfix each order, and remove each place. 
Here, as if closed within a list, the war 
Does all its valiant combatants prepare; 
Here ardent glows the blood, which fate ordains 
To dye the Libyan^ and Emathian plains; 
Here the whole rage of civil discord join'd, 
Strug^es for room, and scorns to be confined. 
Nor yet, while Gsesar his first labours tried. 
The warlike toil by Pompey was descried. 
So, in mid Sicily's delightful plain. 
Safe from the horrid sound, the happy swain 
Dreads not loud Scylla barking o'er the main. 
So northern Britons never hear the roar 
Of seas that break on the far Cantian shored 
Soon as the rising rampart's hostile height, 
And towers advancing, struck his anxious sight. 
Sudden from Petra's safer camp he led. 
And wide his legions on the hills dispread; 
So Caesar, forced his numbers to extend. 
More feebly might each various strength defend. 

^ Sestofl and Abjdos, where Leander and Hero lired. The 
^ean and Ionian are the two seas on each side the isthmas 
of Corinth. 

' Alladiog to the war in Africa, supported after Pompej's 
death bjr Cato and Jaba. 

' The original is Ruh^ina Littora; the ancient Ruti^^m, 
or RutmuB, is Richboroagh, near Sandwich, in Kent. 

b2 
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Bis camp^^ far o'er the large enclosure reach'd, 
And guarded lines along the front were stretch'd; 
Far as Rome's distance ^^ from Aricia's groves 
(Aricia, which the chaste Diana loves), 
Par as from Home old Tyber seeks the sea, 
Did he not wander in his winding way. 
While yet no signals for the fight prepare, 
Unbidden some the javelin dart from far, 
And, skirmishing, provoke the lingering war. 
But deeper cares the thoughtful chiefs distress. 
And move the soldiers' ardour to repress. 
Pompey, with secret anxious thought beheld 
How trampling hoofs the rising grass repell'd : 
Waste lie the russet fields, the generous steed 
Seeks on the naked soil, in vain, to feed: 
Loathing from racks of husky straw he turns. 
And, pining, for the verdant pasture mourns. 
No more his limbs their dying load sustain. 
Aiming a stride, he falters in the strain. 
And sinks a ruin on the withering plain : 
Dire maladies upon his vitals prey. 
Dissolve his frame, and melt the mass away. 
Thence, deadly plagues invade the lazy air. 
Reek to the clouds, and hang malignant there. 
From Nesis ** such the Stygian vapours rise. 
And with contagion taint the purer skies ; 
Such do Typhoeus' steamy caves ^^ convey. 
And breathe blue poisons on the golden day. 

*** Pompey's. 

^* About fifteen miles frpm Arioia. See the notes apon the 
former part of the third book. 

" Nesis is a little island in the golf of Naples, now called 
Nesita. 

'' In the island of Inarime. 
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Thence liquid streams the mingling plague receive , 
And deadly potions to the thirsty give : 
To man the mischief spreads, the fell disease 
In fatal draughts does on his entrails seize. 
A rugged scurf, all loathsome to be seen, 
Spreads, like a bark, upon his silken skin; 
Malignant flames his swelling eyeballs dart. 
And seem with anguish from their seats^ start: 
Fires o'er his glowing cheeks and visage stray. 
And mark, in crimson streaks, their burning way; 
Low droops his head, declining from its height. 
And nods and totters with the fatal weight. 
With winged haste the swift destruction flies, 
And scarce the soldier sickens, ere he dies; 
Now falling crowds at once resign their breath. 
And doubly taint the noxious air with death. 
Careless their putrid carcasses are spread ; 
And on the earth, their dank unwholesome bed. 
The living rest in common with the dead. 
Here none the last funereal rites receive; [give. 
To be cast forth the camp is all their friends can 

At length kind Heaven their sorrows bade to 
And staid the pestilential foe's increase ; [cease. 
Fresh breezes from the sea begin to rise. 
While Boreas through the lazy vapour flies. 
And sweeps, with healthy wings, the rank pol- 
luted skies. 
Arriving vessels now their freight unload, 
And furnish plenteous harvests from abroad : 
Now sprightly strength, now cheerful health 

returns. 
And life's fair lamp, rekindled, brightly bums. 

But Caesar, unconfined and camp'd on high. 
Feels not the mischief of the sluggish sky : 
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On hills sublime he breathes the purer air. 
And drinks no damps nor poisonous vapours there. 
Yet hunger keen, an equal plague, is found; 
Famine and meagre want besiege him round : 
The fields as yet no hopes of harvest wear. 
Nor yellow stems disclose the bearded ear. 
The scatter'd vulgar search around the fields. 
And plupk whate'er the doubtful herbage yields; 
Some strip the trees in every neighbouring wood^ 
And with the cattle share their grassy food. 
Whate'er the softening flame can pliant make, 
Whate'er the teeth or labouring jaws can break; 
What flesh, what roots, what herbs soe'er they get. 
Though new, and strange to human taste as yet. 
At once the greedy soldiers seize and eat. 
What want, what pain soe'er they undergo. 
Still they persist in arms, and close beset the foe. 

At length, impatient longer l^o be held 
Within the bounds of one appointed field, 
O'er every bar which might his passage stay, 
Pompey resolves to force his warlike way; 
Wide o'er the world the ranging war to lead, 
Ahd give his loosen'd legions room to spread. 
Nor takes he mean advantage from the night, 
Nor steals a passage, nor declines the fight; 
But bravely dares, disdainful of the foe, [to go. 
Through the proud tower's and rampart's breach 
Where shining spears and crested helms are seen. 
Embattled thick, to guard the walls within; 
Where all things death, where ruin all afford. 
There Pompey marks a passage for his sword. 
Near to the camp a woody thicket lay, [way. 
Close was the shade, nor did the greensward 
With smoky clouds of dust, the march betray. 
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Hence sudden they appear in dread array. 
Sudden their wide extended ranks display: 
At once the foe beholds, with wondering eyes. 
Where on broad wings Pompeian eagles rise; 
At once the warriors' shouts and trumpetrsounds 

surprise. 
Scarce was the sword's destruction needful here. 
So swiftly ran before, preventing fear; « 
Some fled amazed, while vainly valiant some 
Stood, but to meet in arms a nobler doom. 
Where'er they stood, no'w scatter'd He the slain; 
Scarce yet a few for coming deaths remain, 
And clouds of flying javelins fall in vain. 
Here swift-consuming flames the victors throw. 
And here the ram impetuous aims a blow ; 
Aloft, the nodding turrets feel the stroke. 
And the vast rampart groans beneath the shock. 
And now propitious fortune seem'd to doom 
Freedom and peace to Pompey and to Rome ; 
High o'er the vanquish'd works his eagles tower. 
And vindicate the world from Caesar's power. 
But what nor Caesar nor his fortune could. 
What not ten thousand warlike hands withstood, 
Scseva resists alone ; repels the force. 
And stops the rapid victor in his course. 
Scaeva! a name ere while to Fame unknown. 
And first distinguish'd on the Gallic Rhone ; 
There seen in hardy deeds of arms to shine. 
He reach'd the honours of the Latian vine ^*, 
Daring and bold, and ever prone to ill. 
Inured to blood, and active to fulfil 
The dictates of a lawless tyrant's will; 

^* The vitia, or rod made of a vine, was, the badge of the 
centorion's office, which tbej bore in their hands, and with 
which the loldieri used to be oorreoted for lesser offences. 
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Nor virtue's love, nor reason's laws he knew. 
But careless of the right, for hire his sword he drew. 
Thus courage by an impious cause is cursed, 
And he that is the bravest is the worst. 
Soon as he saw his fellows shun the fight, 
And seek their safety in ignoble flight, 
* Whence does (he said) this coward terror grow; 
This shame, unknown to Caesar's arms till now? 
Can you, ye slavish herd, thus tamely yield? 
Thus fly, unwounded, ftrom this bloody field? 
Behold where piled in slaughtered heaps on high. 
Firm to the last, your brave companions lie; 
Then blush to think what wretched lives you save. 
From what renown you fly, from what a glorious 

grave. 
Though sacred fame, though virtue yield to fear. 
Let rage, let indignation keep you here. 
We ! we, the weakest, from the rest are chose. 
To yidd a passage to our scornful foes ! 
Yet, Pompey, yet; thou shalt be yet withstood. 
And stain thy victor*s laurel deep in blood. 
With pride, 'tis true, with joy I should have died. 
If haply I had fallen by Caesar's side ; 
But fortune has the noble death denied. 
Then Pompey, thou, thou on my fame shalt wait, 
Do thou be witness, and applaud my fate. 
Now push we on, disdain we now to fear, ' 
A thousand wounds let every bosom bear, [spear. 
Till the keen sword be blunt, be broke the pointed 
And see the clouds of dusty battle rise ! [skies ! 
Hark, how the shout runs rattling through the 
The distant legions catch the sounds from far. 
And Caesar listens to the thundering war. 
He comes, he comes; yet ere his soldier dies, 
Like lightning swift the winged warrior flies : 



; 
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Haste then to death, to conquest haste away; 
Well do we fall, for Caesar wins the day !' 

He spoke,and straight,as at the trumpet's sound. 
Rekindled warmth in every breast was found : 
Recall'd from flight, the youth admiring wait, 
To mark their daring fellow soldier's fate. 
To see if, haply, virtue might prevail, 
And e'en beyond their hopes, do more than 
greatly fail. 

High on the tottering wall he rears his head. 
With slaughtered carcasses around him spread; 
With nervous arms uplifting these he throws. 
These rolls oppressive on ascending foes. 
Each where materials for his fury lie. 
And all the ready ruins arms supply : 
E'en his fierce self he seems to aim below. 
Headlong to shoot, and dying dart a blow. 
Now his tough staff repels the fierce attack. 
And, tumbling, drives the bold assailants back: 
Now heads, now hands he lops; the carcass falls. 
While the clench'd fingers gripe the topmost walls: 
Here stones he heaves; the mass, descending full, 
Crushes the brain, and shivers the frail skull. 
Here burning pitchy brands he whirls around; 
Infix'd the flames hiss in the liquid wound. 
Deep drench'd in death, in flowing crimson 
drown'd. 

And now t^e swelling heaps of slaughter'd foes. 
Sublime and equal to the fortress rose; 
Whence forward, with a leap, at once he sprung. 
And shot himself amidst the hostile throng. 
So daring, fierce with rage, so void of fear. 
Bounds forth the spotted pard, and scorns the 
hunter's spear. 
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The closing ranks the warrior straight infold, 
And compass'd in their steely circle hold. 
Undaunted «till, around the ring he roams, 
Fights here and there, and everywhere overcomes ; 
Till clogg'd with blood, his sword obeys but ill 
The dictates of its vengeful master's will; 
Edgeless it falls, and though it pierce no more. 
Still breaks the batter'd bones, and bruises sore. 
Meantime on him the crowding war is bent. 
And darts from every hand to him are sent: 
It look'd as fortune did in odds delight. 
And had in cruel sport ordain'd the fight; 
A wondrous match of war she seem'd to make. 
Her thousands here, and there her one to stake; 
As if on knightly terms in lists they ran. 
And armies were but equal to the man. 
A thousand darts upon his buckler ring, 
A thousand javelins round his temples sing; 
Hard-bearing on his head, with many a blow, 
His. steely helm is inward taught to bow. 
The missive arms, fix'd all around, he wears. 
And e'en his safety in his wounds he bears, [spears. 
Fenced with a fatal wood, a deadly grove of 
Cease, ye Pompeian warriors ! cease the strife. 
Nor, vainly, thus attempt this single life. 
Your darts, your idle javelins cast aside. 
And other arms for Scaeva's death provide: 
The forceful ram's resistless horns prepare. 
With all the ponderous vast machines of war; 
Let dreadful flames, let massy rocks be thrown, 
With engines thunder on, and break him down. 
And win this Caesar's soldier, like a town. 
At length, his fate disdaining to delay. 
He hurls his shield's neglected aid away; 
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Resolres no part whatever from death to hide. 
But stands unguarded now on every side. 
Encumbered sore with many a painfi4 wound. 
Tardy, and stiff, he treads the hostile round; 
Gloomy and fierce his eyes the crowd survey, 
Mark where to fix, and single out 'the prey. 
Such, by Getulian hunters compass'd in, 
The vast unwieldy elephant is seen : 
All cover'd with a steely shower from far. 
Rousing he shakes, and sheds the scatter'd war; 
In vain the distant troop the fight renew. 
And with fresh rage the stubborn foe pursue; 
Unconquer'd still the mighty savage stands. 
And scorns the malice of a thousand hands. 
Not all the wounds a thousand darts can make. 
Though all find place, a single life can take. 
When lo! address'd with some successful vow.' 
A shaft, sure flying from ja Cretan bow, 
Beneath the warrior's brow was seen to light. 
And sunk, deep-piercing the left orb of sight. 
But he (so rage inspired, and mad disdain) 
Remorseless, fell, and senseless of the pain. 
Tore forth the bearded arrow from the wound, 
With stringy nerves besmear'd and wrapped 
And stamp'd the gory jelly on the ground, [around. 
So in Pannonian woods the growling bear 
Transfix'd grows fiercer for the hunter's spear. 
Turns on her wound,runs madding round with pain. 
And catches at the flying shaft in vain. 

Down from his eyeless hollow ran the blood. 
And hideous o'er his mangled visage flow'd; 
Deform'd each awful, each severer grace. 
And veil'd the manly terrors of his face. 
The victors raise their joyful voices high. 
And with loud triumph strike the vaulted sky: 

VOL. II. c 
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Not Caesar thus a general joy had spread, 
Though Caesar's self, like Scaeva, thus had bled. 
Anxious, the wounded soldier, in his breast 
The rising indignation deep repress'd, [dress'd^- 
And thus, in humble yein, his haughty foes ad- 
' Here let your rage, ye Romans, cease (he said). 
And lend your fellow citizen your aid; 
No more your darts nor useless Javelins try. 
These, which I bear, will death enow supply; 
Draw forth your weapons, and behold I die : 
Or rather bear me hence, and let me meet 
My doom beneath the mighty Fompey's feet. 
'Twere great, 'twere brave, to fall in arms, 'tis true. 
But I renounce that glorious fate for you : 
Fain would I yet prolong this vital breath. 
And quit e'en Caesar, so I fly from death.' 
The wretched Aulus listen'd to the wile. 
Intent and greedy of the future spoil; 
Advancing fondly on, with heedless ease. 
He thought the captive and his arms to seize. 
When, ere he was aware, his thundering sword 
Deep in his throat the ready Scaeva gored. 
Warm'd with the slaughter, with fresh rage he 
And vigour with the new success returns, [burns, 
* So may they fall (he said) by just deceit. 
Such be their fate, such as this fool has met. 
Who dare believe that I am vanquish'd yet. 
If you would stop the vengeance of my sword. 
From Caesar's mercy be your peace implored ; 
There let your leader kneel, and humbly own his 
Me ! could you meanly dare to fancy, me [lord. 
Base, like yourselves, and fond of life to be ! 
But know, not all the names which grace your 

cause. 
Your reverend senate, and your boasted laws; 
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Not Pompey's self, not all for which you fear. 
Were e'er to you, like death to Scaeva, dear.' 
Thus while he spoke, a rising dust betray'd 
Caesarian legions marching to his aid. [yield , 
Now Pompey's troops with prudence seem to 
Arid to increasing numbers quit the field ; 
Dissembling shame, they hide their foul defeat. 
Nor vanquish'd by a single arm, retreat. 
Then fell the warrior, for till then he stood ; 
His manly miild supplied the want of blood. 
It seem'd as rage had kindled life anew, 
And courage to oppose from opposition grew. 
But now, when none were left him to repel. 
Fainting for want of foes, the victor fell. 
Straight with officious haste his friends draw 

near. 
And, raising, joy the noble load to bear: . 
To reverence and religious awe inclined. 
Admiring, they adore his mighty mind. 
That god within his mangled breast enshrined. 
The wounding weapons, stain'd with Scseva's 

blood. 
Like sacred relics to the gods are vow*d : 
Forth are they drawn from every part with care. 
And kept to dress the naked god of war. 
Oh! happy soldier, had thy worth been tried. 
In pious daring on thy country's side ! 
Oh ! had thy sword Iberian battles known. 
Or purple with Cantabrian slaughter grown ; 
How had thy name in deathless annals shone! 
But now no Roman psean '^ shalt thou sing. 
Nor peaceful triumphs to thy country bring, 

'^ Paeao was properly the name of Apollo, which the Roman 
soldiers osed freqaenti j to repeat in their songs of victorji which 
tbej gang at they accompanied the triamphs of their generals. 
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Nor loudly bless'd in solemn pomp shalt move. 
Through crowding streets to capitolian Joye, 
The law's defender, and the piiBople's love : 
Oh, hapless victor thou ! oh, vainly brave ! 
How hast thou fought to make thyself a slave ! 
Nor Pompey, thus repulsed, the fight declines, 
Nor rests encompass'd round by Caesar's lines ; 
Once more he means to force his warlike way. 
And yet retrieve the fortune of the day. 
So when fierce winds with angry ocean strive. 
Full on the beach the beating billows drive; 
Stable a^while the lofty mounds abide. 
Check the proud surge, and stay the swelling tide; 
Yet restless still the waves unwearied roll. 
Work underneath at length, and sap the sinking 

mole. 
With force renew 'd the baffled warrior bends. 
Where to the shore the jutting wall extends ; 
There proves by land and sea his various might. 
And wins his passage by the double fight. 
Wide o'er the plains diffused, his legions range. 
And their close camp for freer fields exchange. 
So, raised by melting streams of Alpine snow. 
Beyond his utmost margin swells the Po, 
And loosely lets the spreading deluge flow: 
Where'er the weaker banks oppress'd retreat. 
And sink beneath the heapy water's weight. 
Forth gushing at the breach they burst their way. 
And wasteful o'er the drowned country stray : 
Far distant fields and meads they wander o'er. 
And visit lands they never knew before. 
Here, from its seat the mouldering earth is torn, 
And by the flood to other masters borne; 
While gathering there it heaps the growing soil, 
And loads the peasant with his neighbours' spoil. 
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Soon aSy ascendiog high, a rising flame 
To Caesar's sight (the combat's signal) came, 
Swift to the place approaching near, he found 
The ruin scatter'd by the victor round. 
And his proud labours humbled to the ground: 
Thence to the hostile camp his eyes he turns, 
Where, for their peace and sleep secure, he mourns. 
With rancorous despite and envious anguish burns. 
At length resolved (so rage inspired his breast). 
He means to break the happy victor's rest; 
Once more to kindle up the fatal strife. 
And dash their joys with hazard of his life. 
Straight to Torquatus *^ fierce he bends his way 
(Torquatus near a neighbouring castle lay). 
But he, by prudent caution taught to yield. 
Trusts to his walls, and quits the open field; 
There, safe within himself, he stands his ground. 
And lines the guarded rampart strongly round. 
So, when the seamen from afar descry 
The clouds grow black upon the louring sky, 
Hear the winds roar, and mark the seas run high; 
They furl the fluttering sheet with timely care. 
And wisely for the coming storm prepare. 
But now the victor with resistless haste. 
Proud o'er the ramparts of the fort had pass'd; 

'^ When Pompej had forced his passage throagb Csesar's 
lines, Caesar, to repair the loss and disgrace of that action, at- 
tacked with tbirtj-three cohorts a castle of the enemy's, oom- 
manded bjr Torqoalas. He had now beat the besieged oat of 
the ditch, when Pompey, hearing of their distress, came him- 
self with the 6ftb legion to their assistance. Caesar's horse, 
fearing to be enclosed, gave way first; which the foot seeing, 
and that Pompey was there in person, fled likewise. If Pom- 
pey had made as mach advantage of his saccess here as La- 
can insinaates a more orael conqueror woold have done, this 
action might have decided the war at once. 

C 2 
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Whea swift descending from the rising grounds, 
Pompey with lengthening files the foe surrounds. 
As when in -Etna's hollow caves below, 
Kound the vast furnace kindling whirlwinds blow ; 
Housed in his baleful bower the giant roars ^'^^ 
And with a burst the burning deluge pours; 
Then pale with horror shrieks the shuddering 
To see the fiery ruin spread the plain, [swain. 
Nor with less horror Caesar's bands behold 
Huge hostile dusty clouds their rear infold; 
Unknowing whom to meet, or whom to shun. 
Blind with their fear, full on their fates they run. 
Well on that day the world repose had gain'd. 
And bold rebellion's blood had all been drain'd. 
Had not the pious chief the rage of war restrain 'd. 
Oh, Rome ! how free, how happy hadst thou been ! 
Thy own great mistress, and the nation's queen ! 
Had Sylla '® then thy great avenger stood. 
And dyed his thirsty sword in traitors' blood. 
But oh ! for ever shalt thou now bemoan 
The two extremes, by which thou wert undone; 
The ruthless father, and too tender son. 
With fatal pity, Pompey, hast thou spared. 
And given the blackest crime the best reward: 
How had that one, one happy day, withheld 
The blood of Utica, and Munda's field! 
The Pharian Nile had known no crime more great ^^ 
Than some vile Ptolemy's untimely fate; 

*^ Enceladas, who was strack with lightning, and laid there 
bj Jupiter. 

'^ Though Lucan was rather a faroorer of Sylla, yet see how 
even he paints the cruelty of his victories in the second book. 

'^ That is, Pompey had not been murdered in Egypt. Juba 
and Petreius were vanqnis|}ed by Caesar in Africa, and killed 
each other. 
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Nor AfriCy then, nor Juba had bemoan'd. 
Nor Scipio's^ blood the Punic ghosts atoned; 
Cato^ had for his country's good survived, 
And long in peace a hoary patriot lived ; 
Rome had not worn a tyrant's hated chain. 
And Fate had undecreed Pharsalia's plain. 

But Caesar, weary of the' unlucky land. 
Swift to .Xmatia leads his shatter'd band; 
While Pompey's wary friends, with caution wise. 
To quit the ba^ed foes pursuit advise. 
To Italy** they point his open way. 
And bid him make the willing land his prey. 
* Oh! never (he replies) shall Pompey come, 
like Cxsar arm'd and terrible to Rome; 
Nor need I from those sacred walls have fled. 
Could I have borne our streets with slaughter red. 
And seen the forum piled with heaps of dead. 
Much rather let me pine in Scythia's frost. 
Or bum on swarthy Ljbya's sultry coast; 
No clime, no distant region is too far. 
Where I can banish, with me, fatal war! 
I fled, to bid my country's sorrows cease; 
And shall my victories invade her peace? 
Let her but safe and free from arms remain. 
And Caesar still shall think she wears his chain.' 

He spoke, and eastward sought the forest wide, 
That rising clothes Candavia's''^ shady side; 

^ The Scipio meaot here U Corn. Scipio, father of Pom- 
pey's ivife Cornelia, who likewise killed himself on the same 
occasion in Afric. 

'* Cato's storj is made common, as well as immortal, bj 
Mr. Addison. 

^ Which he might easily have recovered. 

^ A wild monntainoas coantrj foil of woods, upon the 
borders of Macedonia and lUjricom. 
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Thence to ^mathia took his destined way. 
Reserved by Fate for the deciding day. 

Where Eurus blows, and wintry suns atrise, 
Thessalia's boundary, proud Ossa lies ^' ; 
But when the god protracts the longer day, 
Pelion's broad back'^ receives the dawning ray. 
Where through the lion's fiery sign he flies, 
Othrys his leafy groves for shades supplies. 
On Pindus strikes the fady western light. 
When glittering Vesper leads the starry night. 
Northward, Olympus hides the lamps that roll 
Their paler fires around the frozen pole. 
The middle space ^, a valley low depress'd, 
Once a wide, lazy, standing lake possess'd; 
While growing still the heapy waters stood. 
Nor down through Temp^ ran the rushing flood : 
But when Alcides^ to the task applied, 
And cleft a passage through the mountains wide; 
Gushing at once the thundering torrent flow'd» 
While Nereus groan'd beneath the' increasing 
load. 

^ This oborographical desoription of Thessalj is mostlj 
taken from Herodotas, and agrees, tboogh not altogether, with 
the acooants and maps of the learned Gellarias. Ossa lies to 
the east. 

^ This is a literal translation of mj author; tboogh, ac- 
cording to Gellarias, he most be ont in bis geography as well 
as astronomy ; for as the days lengthen, the sun rises to the 
northward of the east; whereas Gellarias places Pelion to the 
soathward. For the rest, Otbrjs lies to the south, Plod as to 
W. S. W. and Olympus to the north. 

^ He does not seem to mean here all that region which the 
ancient geographers call Tbessaly, bat the fields of Tempd and 
Fharsalia, and the neighbouring country, where the principal 
scene of action in this war lay. 

^ It is said Hercules made a passage between Ossa and 
Olympus, for the river Peneus to run into the sea. 
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Then rose (oh that it still a lake had lain !) 
Above the waves Pharsalia's fatal plain. 
Once, subject to the great Achilles' reign. 
Then Phylacfe^ was built, whose warriors boast 
Their chief first landed on the Trojan coast; 
Then Pteleos'^ran her circling wall around. 
And Dorion^, for the Muses' wrath renown'd: 
Then Trachin^^ high, and Meliboea^^ stood. 
Where Hercules his fatal shafts bestow'd; 
Larissa strong arose, and Argos, now 
A plain, submitted to the labouring plough. 
Here stood the town (if there be truth in Fame), 
That from Bceotian Thebes ^^ received its name. 



** A city in Pbtbiotis, a province of Tbessalj, where Pro- 
tesilaas reigned ; who was the first that landed on the shore of 
Troy, in the famous expedition of the Greeks against that place ; 
and was killed, according to the prediction of the oracle. 
Concerning him, see Ovid's Epistles, and Metam. lib. 12. 

^ Or rather Pieleum, a town upon the seacoast in the same 
oonntry. 

^ Or Dotion, as Ascensas will have it. Ybere fs some dis- 
pate whether this place be in Magnesia in Thessaly, or Mes- 
aenia in the Peloponnesos. Lacan is plainly of the first opi- 
nion. However that be, near this place, Tbamjris, aThracian 
poet, was panished with blindness by the Mases, for daring to 
contend with them. 

'* Or Heracleas, in the same coontry. Here lived Philoc- 
tetes, to whom Hercules at his death gave his fatal arrows, 
without which Troy could not be taken : Larissa and Argos 
were cities in the same country. For the first, see afterwards 
in book viii. 

^ A city of Phthiotis. 

^ The ancient geographers place a city called Thebes in 
Phthiotis. When Agave, queen of Thebes in Boeotia, had in 
her madness killed her son Penlheus, and cut o£f his bead ; at 
length, recovering her senses, she fled into this country, and 
buried her son's head here, and probably gave the name of 
Thebes to the place where she settled. 
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I 

Here sad Agay^'s wandering sense retam'd. 
Here for the murder'd son the mother moum'd; 
With streaming tears she wash'd his ghastly head. 
And on the funeral pile the precious relic laid. 

The gushing waters ^^ various soon divide, 
And every river rules a separate tide; 
The narrow ^as'^ runs a limpid flood, 
Evenos^ blushes with the Centaur's blood; 
That gently mingles with the' Ionian sea. 
While this through Calydonia cuts his way. 
Slowly fair lo's aged father ^'^ falls. 
And in hoarse murmurs his lost daughter calls. 
Thick Acheloiis rolls his troubled waves, 
And heavily the neighbour isles ^® he laves; 
While pure Amphrysus^ winds along the mead. 
Where Phoebus once was wont his flocks to feed: 

** From tbe cities that were bailt by the first inhabitaDts, 
the poet ^oes on to enumerate the famous rivers of Thessaly, 
which were left in their proper channels, after the great lake 
was emptied. 

^ I find no river of this name among the ancient geogra- 
phers, except one in Macedonia, which falls into the Ionian 
sea, bj Apollonia. Ovid indeed makes the river Mm meet 
the Penens, and I snppose Lacan follows him. 

^ This was a river in Calydonia, part of iEtoIia, where 
Nessas tbe Centaar, attempting to ravish Deianira, the wife 
of Hercules, was killed by that hero. 

This river, as likewise Acheloiis (in the same country), are 
oddly introduced among the rivers of Thessaly. 

^ Inachus is yet more remote, being a river of the Pelo- 
ponnesQs; unless we may suppose some river of less note iu 
Thessaly, which took its name from that famous one of the 
. Argives. 

For the story of Jupiter ravishing his daughter lo, see 
Ovid. Metam. lib. i. 

^ The Echinades, now Ctirzolari. 

^ A river of Thessaly, near which Apollo, when he lay 
under Jupiter's displeasure for killing the Cyclops, kept sheep 
for Admetus, king of the coantry. 
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Oft on the banks he sat a shepherd swain. 
And watch'd his charge upon the grassy plain. 
Swift to the main his course Sperchios^' bends. 
And sounding to the Malian gulf descends. 
No breezy air near calm Anauros^^ flies. 
No dewy mists nor fleecy clouds arise. 
Here Phoenix, Melas, and Asopus run. 
And strong Apidanus^' drives slow Enipeus on. 
A thousand little brooks, unknown to fame, 
Are mix'd, and lost in Peneus"^ nobler name: 
Bold Titaresus scorns his rule, alone; 
And, join'd to Peneus, still himself is known : 
As o'er the land his haughty waters glide. 
And roll unmingling, a superior tide. 
Tis said, through secret channels winding forth. 
Deep as from Styx he takes his hallow'd birth : 

^ Now called Agriomda, a river of Pbtbiotis. It falls 
into the Sinos Maliacas, at the end of the Eoripaai or gdf of 
Negropont. 

*^ This and the following rivers were all of Thessalj, hot 
of no great name. 

^ The river Apidanas falls into Enipeos. 

^ Peneos was a river of note. He was the father of 
Daphne, Apollo's mistress. 

This passage of Titaresus, or Titaresias (according to Ho- 
mer), falling into the Penens, and not mingling with its waters, 
is taken from that poet ; Iliad, b. ii. 

O"!; S' 071 nT)y«f) ffv/A,fA,i(fyiTat, &c. 

Or where the pleasing Titaresias glides, 
And into Peneus rolls his easy tides ; 
Yet o'er the silver surface pure they flow. 
The sacred stream, unmix'd with streams below. 
Sacred and awful ! From the dark abodes 
Siyx poors them forth the dreadful oath of gods. 

Pope. 
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Thence, proud to be revered by gods on high. 
He scorns to mingle with a mean ally. 

When rising grounds uprear*d at length their 
heads, 
And rivers shrunk within their oozy beds ; 
Bebrycians^^ first are said, with early care. 
In furrows deep to sink the shining share. 
The Lelegians next, with equal toil. 
And Dolopes, invade the mellow soil. 
To these the bold ^olidae succeed, 
Magnetes, taught to rein the fiery steed. 
And Minyae, to explore the deep decreed. 
Here, pregnant by Ixion's bold embrace ^^, 
The mother cloud disclosed the Centaurs' race : 
In Pelethronian caves'*^ she brought them forth, 
And fiird the land with' many a monstrous birth. 
Here dreadful Monychus first saw the light. 
And proved onPholoe's rending rocks his might; 
Here tallest trees uprooting Rhoecus bore, 
Which baffled storms had tried in vain before. 
Here Pholus, of a gentler human breast, * 
Received the great Alcides for his guest. 

*^ I have followed the correction of Groting in this place, 
bat upon second thoughts mast confess I think it wrong, and 
that it ooght rather to be (as most editions have it) Boebicians ; 
from the lake Boebe, and town of the same name in Phihtotis. 
The Bebryces were a people in Gallia Narbonensis. Of the 
other names which follow there is nothing parlicalar to be re- 
marked, bat that they were the first inhabitants of several parts 
of Thessaljr. Of the Minyse only it may be observed, that they 
were the companions of Jason in his famous expedition to 
Golchos in quest of the golden fleece. 

^ Ixion being in love with Juno, embracing a cloud for her, 
and begetting the Centaurs upon that cloud, is a known fable. 

^ Pelelhronium was a mountain in Thessaly. Monychus is 
the name of a Centaur ; as likewise are Rhoecus, Pholus, and 
Nessus. For the latter see note 36 of this book. 
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Here with brute fary lustful Nessus tried 
To violate the hero's beauteous bride, 
Till justly by the fatal shaft he died. 
This parent land the pious leach confessed, 
Chiron ^^^9 of all the double race the best: 
Midst golden stars he stands refulgent now, 
And threats the scorpion with his bended bow. 
Here love of arms and battle reign'd of old, 
And form'd the first Thessalians fierce and bold : 
Here, fronoi rude rocks, at Neptune's potent 

stroke^. 
Omen of war, the neighing courser broke; 
Here, taught by skilful riders to submit. 
He champ'd indignant on the foamy bit. 
From fair Thessalia's PegasaBan shore. 
The first bold pine the daring warriors bore. 
And taught the sons of earth wide oceans to ex- 
Here, when Itonus ^^ held the regal seat, [plore. 
The stubborn steel he first subdued with heat. 
And the tough bars on sounding anvils beat: 

^ This Centaar bad manj good qaalities : be understood 
masio and pbjstc, was the tutor of Achilles, and afterwards 
translated into heaven, made that sign in the zodiac which we 
call Sagittarias, or the Archer, next to Scorpio. 

^ Lacan seems to allude in this place to the famous con- 
troversj between Neptune and Pallas, when, to show their 
power, be produced the first horse out of a rock, and she the 
first olive tree oat of the earth : but the commentators will 
ba?e this to have happened in Attica, and not in Thessalj. 
The trntb seems to have been, that the ancient Thessalians 
were a bold and hardy people, and that the Centauri and La- 
pithse, inhabitants of that country, were the first who under- 
stood the manage of horses, and made use of them in battle. 

*^ According to some the son of Apollo, to others of Deu- 
calion : he was king of Thessaly. Lucan gives him the honour 
of finding out the use and working of metals, and coining 
mcHiey ; bat this is disputed by other authors. 

VOL. II. D 
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In furnaces he ran the liquid brass, 
And cast in curious works the molten mass. 
He taught the ruder artist to refine. 
Explored the silver and the golden mine, 
And stamp'd the costly metal into coin. 
From that old era avarice was known. 
Then all the deadly seeds of war were sown ; 
Wide o'er the world, by tale, the mischief ran. 
And those cursed pieces were the bane of man. 
Huge Python, here, in many a scaly fold. 
To Cyrrha's cave^** a length enormous roU'd: 
Hence, Pythian games ^^ the hardy Greeks' re- 
nown. 
And laurel wreaths the joyful victor crown. 
Here proud Aloeus^^ durst the gods defy. 
And taught his impious brood to scale the sky : 
"While mountains piled on mountains interfere 
With heaven's bright orbs, and stop the circling 
sphere. 
To this cursed land, by fate's appointed doom. 
With one consent the warring leaders come ; 

^ In or near the moantain Parnaasns. 

^^ These were instituted to the bononr of Apollo, upon his 
killing the serpent Python. See the Notes upon boolc y. 

^ Alcens was the father-in-law, or reputed father, of Otns 
and Ephialtes, two of the giants that made war upon Jupiter ; 
bis wife Iphimedia being impregnated with these chopping 
twins bv Neptune. These are those called by Virgil Aloida 
Gemini in the sixth book. The Sibjrl sajrs : 

Hie et Aldidas geminos, immania vidi 
Corpora. 

Here lie the* Aloean twins (I saw tbem both), 
Enormous bodies of gigantic growth ; 
Who dared in fight the thunderer to defj, 
Affect his heaven, and force him from the skj. 

Dryden. 
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Their camps are fix'd, and now the vulgar fear 
To see the terrible event so near. 
A few, and but a few, with souls serene, 
Wait the disclosing of the dubious scene. 
But Sextus, mix'd among the vulgar herd. 
Like them was anxious, and unmanly fear'd : 
A youth unworthy of the hero's race, 
And born to be fajs nobler sire's disgrace. 

A day shall come^, when this inglorious son 
Shall stain the trophies all by Pompey won : 
A thief and spoiler shall he live confessed. 
And act those wrongs his father's arms redress'd. 
Vex'd with a coward's fond impatience now. 
He pries into that fate he fears to know; 
INTor seeks he, with religious vows, to move 
The Delphic tripod, or Dodonian Jove; 
No priestly augur's arts employs his cares, 
Nor Babylonian seers ^, who read the stars; 
He, nor by fibres, birds, or lightning's fires. 
Nor any just though secret rites, inquires; 
But horrid altars,' and infernal powers, 
Dire mysteries of magic he explores. 
Such as high heaven and gracious Jove abhors. 
He thinks 'tis little those above can know. 
And seeks accursed assistance from below. 
The place itself the impious means supplies. 
While near Haemonian hags^ incamp'd he lies: 

^ In relation to the piraoies aappressed witli grreat glorj io 
himself b J Pompey, and, after his death, renewed and exer- 
cised with great rapine bj his son Sextas in the Sicilian seas, 
after he had lost the battle of Manda in Spain. 

^ The Chaldeans, famons for their skill in astrologj. 

^ Thessaly, called likewise Hsemonia, was famons for 
witches. ' 
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All dreadful deeds, all monstrous forms of old, 
By fear invented, and by falsehood told, 
Whatever transcends belief, and reason's view. 
Their art can furnish, and their power makes true. 

The pregnant fields a horrid crop produce. 
Noxious, and fit for witchcraft's deadly use; 
With baleful weeds each mountain's brow is hung. 
And listening rocks attend the charmer's song. 
There potent and mysterious plants arise. 
Plants that compel the gods, and awe the skies ; 
There leaves unfolded to Medea's view, 
Such as her native Colchos never knew. 
Soon as the dread Hasmonian voice ascends, 
Through the whole vast expanse, each power at- 
£'en all those sullen deities, who know [tends; 
No care of Heaven above, or earth below. 
Hear and obey. The' Assyrian then, in vain. 
And Memphian priests, their local gods^ detain; 
Prom every altar loose at once they fly. 
And with the stronger foreign call comply. 

The coldest hearts Thessalian numbers warm. 
And ruthless bosoms own the potent charm; 
With monstrous power they rouse perverse desire. 
And kindle into lust the wintry sire : 
W^bere* noxious cups, and poisonous philters fail. 
More potent spells and imystic verse prevail. 
No draughts so strong the knots of love '^ prepare, 
Cropp'd from her younglings by the parent mare. 

^ Gods wbo were particnlarly worshiped in particular 
places bj votaries of their own, who yet dorst not refuse to 
forsake those places when thej were called bj the Thessalian 
eochantments. 

^ These aro little excrescences of Sesh opon the forehead 
of foalsy which the raa/es bite off as soon as thej vra foaled ', 
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Oft sullen bridegrooms, who unkindly fled 
From blooming beauty and the genial bed. 
Melt as the thread^** runs on ; and, sighing, feel 
The giddy whirling of the magic wheel. 
Whene'er the proud enchantress gives command. 
Eternal motion stops her active hand; 
No more heaven's rapid circles journey on, 
But universal nature stands foredone : 
The lazy god of day forgets to rise. 
And everlasting night pollutes the skies. 
Jove wonders to behold her shake the pole. 
And, unconsenting, hears his thunders roH. 
Now, with a word, she hides the sun's bright face. 
And blots the vride etherial azure space: 
Loosely, anon, she shakes her flowing hair. 
And straight the stormy louring heavens are fair: 
At once she calls the golden light again, [rain. 
The clouds fly swift away, and stops the drizzly 
In stillest calms she bids the waves run high. 
And smooths the deep, though Boreas shakes the 

sky: 
When winds are hush'd, her potent breath prevails. 
Wafts on the bark, and fills the flagging sails. 
Streams have run back at murmurs of her tongue. 
And torrents from the rock suspended hung. 



and if they are prevented, and those knots cat oft, it is said 
they will not suffer their foals to sack, bat bate them, and 
drive them away. This is mentioned as an ingredient for 
love-potions in Virgil's foarth ^neid. 

^ This magical prevalence over bard-hearted men in love- 
matters was by winding or anwinding threads off or upon 
wheels : and, probably, mdtteriag some spell over them as 
they woand or nnwoand. See Virgil's eighth Edogae. 

d2 
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No more the Nile^ his wonted seasons knows. 
And in a line the straight Maeander flows. 
Arar^" has nish*d with headlong waters down. 
And driven unwillingly the sluggish Rhone. 
Huge mountains have been level'd with the plain , 
And far from heaven has tall Olympus lain. 
Ripluean crystal ^^ has been known to melt. 
And Scythian snows a sudden summer felt. 
No longer press'd by Cynthia's moister beam. 
Alternate Tethys heaves her swelling stream; 
By charms forbid, her tides revolve no more. 
But shun the margin of the guarded shore. 
The ponderous earth, by magic numbers strook, 
Down to her inmost centre deep has shook; 
Then, rending with a yawn, at once made way. 
To join the upper and the nether day; 
While wondering eyes, the dreadful cleft between , 
Another starry firmament have seen. 
Each deadly kind, by nature form'd to kill. 
Fear the dire hags, and execute their will; 
Lions to them their nobler rage submit. 
And fawning tigers conch beneath their feet; 
For them the snake foregoes her wintry hold. 
And on the hoary frost untwines her fold : 
The poisonous race they strike with stronger death. 
And blasted vipers die by human breath. 

What law the heavenly natures thus constrains. 
And binds e'en godheads in resistless chains? 

* This river iDoreaseg and decreases alwajs at tbe same 
times of the year. See afterwards in tbe tenth book. Tbe 
Mfleaoder is famoQs for its crooked tarning^s and windings. 

** The Arar is natarally slow, and the Rhone rapid. 

** Ice opon tbe Riphasan moontains, in tbe e&treme northern 
parts both of Europe and Asia. 
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What wondrous power do charms and herbs imply , 
And force them thus to follow and to fly ? 
What is it can command them to obey? 
Does choice ioeline, or awful terror sway? 
Do secret rites their deities atone, 
Or mystic piety to man unknown? 
Do strong enchantments- all immortals brave? 
Or is there one determined god^'^ their slave? 
One, whose command obedient nature awes, 
Who, subject still himself to magic laws. 
Acts only as a servile second cause? 
Magic the starry lamps from heaven can tear, 
And shoot them gleaming through the dusky air; 
Can blot fair Cynthia's countenance serene, 
And poison with foul spells the silver queen. 
Now pale the ghastly goddess shrinks with dread. 
And now black smoky fires involve her head; 
As when earth's envious interposing shade 
Cuts off her beamy brother from her aid : 
Held by the charming song, she strives in vain. 
And labours with the long pursuing pain; 
Till down, and dovmward still, compell'd to come. 
On hallo w'd herbs she sheds her fatal foam^\ 



^ The poet seems to allade here to that god whom thej 
ealled Demogorgon, who was the father and creator of all the 
other gods : who, thongb hiBuelf was boand in chains in the 
lowest hell, was jet so terrible ^o all the others that thej 
coold not bear the verj mention of his name ; as appears to- 
wards the end of this book. Him Locao sopposes to be sub- 
ject to tb« power of magie, as all the other deities of wha«, 
kind soever were to him. 

^ The ancients fancied the moon to be drawn down from 
heaTcn by witchcraft, when she was eclipsed ; and that at 
those times she shed a sort of venorooas jaice apon some par- 
ticalar plants, which was of great ase in magic. 
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But these, as arts too gentle and too good, 
Nor yet with death or guilt enough imbrued, 
With haughty scorn the fierce Erichtho view'd. 
New mischief she, new monsters durst Explore, 
And dealt in horrors never known before. 
From towns and hospitable roofs she flies, 
And every dwelling of mankind defies; 
Through unfrequented deserts lonely roams, 
Drives out the dead, and dwells within their tombs. 
Spite of all laws which heaven or nature know-. 
The rule of gods above, and mail below; 
Grateful to hell the living hag descends. 
And sits in black assemblies^' of the fiends. 
Dark matted elf-locks dangling on her brow. 
Filthy, and foul, a loathsome burden grow : 
Ghastly, and frightful pale, her face is seen. 
Unknown to cheerful day and skies serene: 
But when the stars are veil'd, when storms arise. 
And the blue forky flame at midnight flies, 
Then forth from graves she takes her wicked way. 
And thwarts the glancing lightnings as they play. 
Where'er she breathes, blue poisons round her 

spread. 
The withering grass avows her fatal tread. 
And drooping Ceres ^ hangs her blasted head. 
Nor holy rites nor suppliant prayer she knows. 
Nor seeks the gods with sacrifice or vows : 
Whate'er she offers is the spoil of urns. 
And funeral fire upon her altars burns; 
Nor need she send a second voice on high. 
Scared at the first, the trembling gods comply. 

^ Which no living creature besides herself coald do. 
^ The goddess of htisbandrj, corn, &c. 
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Oft in the grave the living has she laid, 
And bid reviving bodies leave the dead: 
Oft at the funeral pile she seeks her prey, 
And bears the smoking ashes warm away; 
Snatches some burning bone, or flaming brand, 
And tears the torch from the sad father's hand'' ; 
Seizes the shroud's loose fragments as they fly. 
And picks the coal where clammy juices fry. 
But when the dead in marble tombs are placed, 
Where the moist carcas9 by degrees shall waste. 
There greedily on every part she flies. 
Strips the dry nails, and digs the gory eyes. 
Her teeth from gibbets gnaw the strangling noose, 
And from the cross dead murderers unloose: 
Her charms the use of sundried marrow find. 
And husky entrails withered in the wind; 
Oft drops the ropy gore upon her tongue. 
With cordy sinews oft her jaws are strung. 
And thus suspended oft the filthy hag has hung. 
Where'er the battle bleeds, and slaughter lies. 
Thither, preventing birds and beasts, she hies ; 
Nor then content to seize the ready prey, 
From their fell jaws she tears their food away: 
She marks the hungry wolf's pernicious tooth. 
And joys to rend the morsel from his mouth. 
Nor ever yet remorse could stop her hand, 
When human gore her cursed rites demand. 
Whether some tender infant, yet unborn. 
From the lamenting mother's side is torn ; 

^ The nearest of kin to t^e deceased always set tire to the 
funeral pile. 

These actions of Erichtho were re9koned as the greatest 
impieties among the ancients. 
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Whether her purpose asks some bolder shade. 
And by her knife the ghost she wants is made; 
Or whether, curious in the choice of blood. 
She catches the first gushing of the flood; 
All mischief is of use, and every murder good. 
When blooming youths in early manhood die. 
She stands a terrible attendant by; 
The downy growth from off their cheeks she tears. 
Or cuts, left-handed, some selected hairs. 
Oft when in death her gasping kindred lay. 
Some pious office^ would she feign to pay; 
And while close hovering o'er the bed she hung. 
Bit the pale lips, and cropp'd the quivering tongue ; 
Then, in hoarse murmurs, ere the ghost could go, 
Mutter'd some message to the shades below. 
A fame like this, around the region spread. 
To prove her power the younger Pompey led. 

Now half her sable course the night had run. 
And low beneath us roU'd the beamy sun; 
When the vile youth in silence cross'd the plain. 
Attended by his wonted worthless train. 
Through ruins waste and old, long wandering 
Lonely upon a rock the hag they found, [round. 
There, as it chanced, in sullen mood she sate. 
Pondering upon the war's approaching fate : 
At that same hour she ran new numbers o'er. 
And spells, unheard by hell itself before. 
Fearful lest wavering destiny might change. 
And bid the war in distant regions range. 
She charm'd Pharsalia's field with early care. 
To keep the warriors and the slaughter Ihere. 
So may her impious arts in triumph reign. 
And riot in the plenty of the slain : 

^ As receiving the last breath of the djing person. 
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So, many a royal ghost she may command. 
Mangle dead heroes with a ruthless hand, 
Androb of many an urn Hesperia's mourning land. 
Already she enjoys the dreadful field, 
Aa^diinks what spoils the rival chiefs ^' shall yield; 
W^H what fell rage each corse she shall invade. 
And fly rapacious on the prostrate dead. 

To her a lowly suppliant, thus begun 
The noble Pompey's much unworthy son — 

* Hail ! mighty mistress of Haemonian arts. 
To whom stern fate her dark decrees imparts ; 
At thy approving bids her purpose stand. 
Or alters it at thy revered command. 
From thee my humbler awful hopes presume 
To learn my father's and my country's doom : 
Nor think this grace to one unworthy done. 
When thou shalt know me for great Pompey's son : 
With him all fortunes am I born to share, 
His ruin's partner, or his empire's heir''. 
Let not blind chance for ever wavering stand. 
And awe us with her unresolving hand: 
I own my mind unequal to the weight. 
Nor can I bear the pangs of doubtful fate : 
Let it be certain what we have to fear. 
And then — no matter — ^let the time draw near. 
Oh ! let thy charms this truth from Heaven compel. 
Or force the dreadful Stygian gods to tell. 
Call death, all pale and meagre, from below. 
And from herself her fatal purpose know; 
Constrain'd by thee, the phantom shall declare 
Whom she decrees to strike, and whom to spare. 

^ Caesar and Pompej. 

^ 1 do not know whether the word ' empire ' is not a little 
too strong ; it is intended to mean no more than that legal 
power Poropej was possessed of. 
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Nor ever can thy skill divine foresee, 
Through the blind maze of long futurity. 
Events more worthy of tfiy arts and thee/ 

Pleased that her magic fame diffusely flies. 
Thus, with a horiid smile, the hag replies-^ 

' Hadst thou, oh noble youth "'^ I my aid implied 
'For any less decision of the sword. 
The gods, unwilling, should my power confess. 
And crown thy wishes with a full success. 
Hadst thou desired some single friend to save. 
Long had my charms withheld him from the grave ; 
Or would thy hate some foe this instant doom. 
He dies,thoughHeaven decrees him years to come. 
But when effects are to their causes chain 'd. 
From everlasting"" mightily ordain'd; 
When all things labour for one certain end, 
And on one action centre and depend; 
Then far behind, we own, our arts are cast. 
And magic is by fortune's power surpass'd. 
Howe'er if yet thy soul can be content 
Only to know that undisclosed event, 
My potent charms o'er nature shall prevail. 
And from a thousand mouths extort the tale: 

^ Though Laqan gives Sextas Pompeias a vile character, 
it is not improper, for the moath that speaks here, to call him 
noble ; nor for the dead soldier, whom she raises to life after- 
wards, to do the same. 

^' I have observed, in the life of Lncan, that he was a dis- 
ciple of Cornatas, the stoic philosopher, of which this and 
many other passages in this poem are proofs. It is true, be 
talks in many places of the wanton and unaccoantable dis- 
posal of things below^ by fortune and the gods: yet that does 
not hinder us from supposing all those disposals necessarily 
preordained. Nay, I have heard it affirmed by a critic, who 
I think understands this author very well, that wherever he 
names fortune he means fate. How far that may be made 
good 1 do not know. 
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This truth the fields, the floods, the rocks shall tell. 
The thunder of high heaven, or groans of hell. 
Though still more kindly oracles remain 
Among the recent deaths"^ of yonder plain. 
Of these a corse our mystic rites shall raise. 
As yet unshrunk by Titan's parching blaze; 
So shall no maim the vocal pipes confound. 
But the sad shade shall breathe distinct in hu- 
man sound.' 
While yet she spoke, a double darkness spread, 
Black clouds and murky fogs involve her head, 
While o'er the' unburied heaps her footsteps tread. 
Wolves howl'd.andfled where'er she took her way. 
And hungry vultures left the mangled prey: 
The savage race, abash'd, before her yield. 
And, while she culls her prophet, quit the field. 
To various carcasses by turns she flies. 
And, griping with her gory fingers, tries; 
Till one of perfect organs can be found. 
And fibrous lungs uninjured by a wound. 
Of all the flitting shadows of die slain 
Pate doubts which ghost shall turn to life again. 
At her strong bidding (such is her command) 
ArmiiBS at once had left the Stygian strand ; 
Bell's multitudes had waited on her charms. 
And legions of the dead had risen to arms. 
Among the dreadful carnage strew'd around. 
One, for her purpose fit, at length she found ; 
In his pale jaws a rusty hook she hung. 
And dragg'd the wretched lifeless load along: 
Anon, beneath a craggy cliff she stay'd. 
And in a dreary delve her burden laid; 

^ Ocoasioned bj some skirmishes of parties from the two 
armies. 

VOL. II. E 
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There, evermore the wicked witch delights 
To do her deeds accursed, and practischellish rites. 
Low as the realms where Stygian Jove''^ is 
crown'd. 
Subsides the gloomy vale within the ground; 
A downward grove, that never knew to rise. 
Or shoot its leafy honours to the skies. 
From hanging rocks declines its drooping head. 
And covers in the cave with dreadful shade; 
Within dismay and fear and darkness dwell. 
And filth obscene besmears the baleful cell. 
There lasting night no beamy dawning knows, 
No light but such as magic flames disclose ; 
Heavy, as in Tsenarian caverns''*, there 
In dull stagnation sleeps the lazy air. 
There meet the boundaries of life and death. 
The borders of our world and that beneath; 
Thither the rulers of the' infernal court 
Permit their airy vassals to resort: 
Thence, with like ease, the sorceress could tell^ 
As if descending down, the deeds of hell. 
And now she for the solemn task prepares; 
A mantle patch'd with various threads she wears. 
And binds, with twining snakes, her wilder hairs. 
All pale, for dread, the dastard youth she spied. 
Heartless his mates stood quivering by his side. 



^ Plato. So Virgil calls Proserpine ' infernal Jano.' 

^^ Taenaras, Teenarnm, or Taenarittm (for it is Tvritten all 
these several wajs), was a promontory of Laconia in Pelopon- 
nesus, and near it a town of the same name. The promontory 
is now called Cape Matapan in the Morea. Here was a cave, 
or deep hole, very famous among the ancients ; as being sap- 
posed to be one of the mouths of hell, tfaroagh which Hercale» 
dragged Cerberus up to the light. 
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' Be bold! (she cries) dismiss this abject fear; 
Liying and human shall the form appear. 
And breathe no sounds but what e'en you may hefir. 
How had your yile,your coward souls been quell'd. 
Had you the livid Stygian lakes beheld; 
Heard the loud floods of rolling sulphur roar, 
And burst in thunder on the burning shore ! 
Had you surveyed yon prison house of woe, 
And giants bound in adamant below! 
Seen the vast dog with curling vipers swell; 
Heard screaming Furies, at my coming, yell. 
Double their rage, and add new pains to hell !' 

This said: she runs the mangled carcass o'er. 
And wipes from every wound the crusty gore; 
Now with hot blood the frozen breast she warms, 
And with strong lunar dews '^^ confirms her charms. 
Anon she mingles every monstrous birth 
Which nature,way ward and perverse , brings forth. 
Nor entrails of the spotted lynx she lacks. 
Nor bony joints from fell hyaena's backs; 
Nor deer's hot marrow, rich with snaky food'^^; 
Nor foam of raging dogs that fly the flood ^'. 
Her store the tardy remora^ supplies. 
With stones''^ from eagles warm,and dragons' eyes ; 

7S See Dote 62 of this book. 

^ It was an ancient tradition, that deer, wben tfaey were 
grown old, had a power of drawing serpents out of their holes 
with their breath ; which thej afterwards killed and eat, and 
thereby renewed their joath. 

^ This symptom not only attends apon mad dogs, bat those 
that are bitten by them. 

^ A fish that sticks to the bottom of ships, and hinders 
their way. 

"^ What we call eagle-stones, said to be found in the nests 
of eagles. The eyes of dragons, pnlverized and mixed with 
booey, were said to be nsed for anointing the eyes, in order 
to fortify them for beholding speolres or ghosts. 
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Shakes that on pinions cut their airy way. 
And nimbly o*er Arabian deserts prey; 
The viper ^' bred in Erythraean streams. 
To guard in costly shells the growing gems ; 
The slough by Libya's horned serpent cast; ' 
TVith ashes by the dying Phoenix placed 
On odorous altars, in the fragrant east. 
To these she joins dire drugs without a name, 
A thousand poisons never known to fame; 
Herbs, o'er whose leaves the hag her spells had 

sung, 
And wet with cursed spittle as they sprung; 
With every other mischief most abhorr'd, 
Which hell, or worse Erichtho, could afford. 
At length, in murmurs hoarse her voice was 
heard. 
Her voice, beyond all plants, all magic fear'd. 
And by the lowest Stygian gods revered. 
Her gabbling tongue a muttering tone confounds. 
Discordant, and unlike to human sounds : 
It seem'd, of dogs the bark, of wolves the howl. 
The doleful screeching of the midnight owl; 
The hiss of snakes, the hungry lion's roar. 
The bound of billows beating on the shore; 
The groan of winds amongst the leafy wood. 
And burst of thunder from the rending cloud : 
^Twas these, all these in one. At length she breaks 
Thus into magic verse, and thus the gods be- 
speaks — 
' Ye Furies ! and thou black accursed hell ! 
Ye woes ! in which the damn'd for ever dwell ; 

^ It was reported among the ancieDts that, in the Red or 
Erythraean sea, a viper breeds in the same shell where the 
pearls grow ; bnt I do not remember to have met any modem- 
confirmation of this piece of natural history. 
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Chaos ^'9 the worl4 and form's eternal foe! 
And thou, sole arbiter of all below, 
Pluto! whom ruthless fates a god ordain. 
And doom to immortality of pain; 
Ye fair Slysian mansions of the bless'd. 
Where no Thessalian charmer hopes to rest; 
StyiL ! and Persephon^, compell'd to fly 
Thy fruitful mother, and the cheerful sky ! 
Third Hecate ^! by whom my whispers breathe 
My secret purpose to the shades beneath; 
Thou greedy dog", who at the' infernal gate 
In everlasting hunger still dost wait! 
And thou, old Charon, horrible and boar! 
For ever labouring back from shore to shore; 
Who, murmuring, dost in weariness complain. 
That I so oft demand thy dead again : 
Hear, all ye powers ! if e'er your hell rejoice 
In the loved horrors of this impious voice; 
If still with human flesh ^ I have been fed; 
If pregnant mothers have, to please you, bled; 
If from the womb these ruthless hands have torn 
Infants mature and struggling.to be born; 
Hear and obey ! Nor do I ask a ghost. 
Long since received upon your Stygian coast; 
But one that, new to death, for entrance waits. 
And loiters yet before your gloomy gates. 

'* Or confasioD. 

^ TbU goddess was called Luna in heaven, Diaoa apoQ 
earth, and Persephone or Proserpina in bell. In the pagan 
tfaeologj it was verj nsnal for their gods to have oianjr names, 
as well as many offices. This piece of superstition is exactlj 
copied from them bj the papists, in the several employments 
which ace assigned to their saints. 

^ Cerbems. 

^ To make mjrself more agreeable to joo. 

E 2 
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Let the pale shade these herbs, these numbers 

bear**, 
And in his well known warlike form appear. 
Here let him stand, before his leader's son. 
And say what dire events are drawing on : 
If blood be your delight, let this be done!' 

Foaming she spoke : then rear'd her hateful head, 
And hard at hand beheld the' attending shade. 
Too well the trembling sprite the carcass knew. 
And fear'd to enter into life anew: 
Pain from those mai^gled limbs it would have run. 
And, loathing, strove that house of pain to shun. 
Ah, wretch! to whom the cruel Fates deny 
That privilege of humankind, to die ! 
Wroth was the hag at lingering death's delay. 
And wonder'd hell could dare to disobey : 
With curling snakes the senseless trunk she beats, 
And curses dire at every lash repeats ; 
With magic numbers cleaves the groaning ground. 
And thus barks downwards to the' abyss pro- 
found— 
' Ye fiends hell bom! ye sisters of despair! 
Thus, is it thus my will becomes your care? 
Still sleep those whips within your idle hands. 
Nor drive the loitering ghost this voice demands? 
But mark me well ! my charms, in fate's despite, 
Shall drag you forth, ye Stygian dogs*^, to light; 
Through vaults and tombs, where now secure 

you. roam. 
My vengeance shall pursue, and chase you home. 

^ The original in 

Licet has exaadiat herbas. 

^ The Furies. As if she woaid saj, * I will call jon hj 
joar most detested name. ' 
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And thou, oh Hecate! that darest to riscy 

Various and alter'd to immortal eyes, 

No more shalt veil thy horrors in disguise ; 

Still in thy form accursed shalt thou dwell, 

Nor change the face that nature made for hell. 

Each mystery beneath J will display. 

And Stygian loves ^hall stand confess'd to-day. 

Thee, Proserpine! thy fatal feast '^ I'll show. 

What leagues detain thee in the realms below, 

And why thy once fond mother loathes thee now. 

At my command earth's barrier shall remove. 

And piercing Titan vex infernal Jove ; 

Pull on his throne the blazing beams shall beat, 

And light abhorr'd afflict the gloomy seat. 

Yet, am I yet, ye sullen fiends, obey'd? 

Or must I call your master^ to my aid? 

At whose dread name the trembling Furies quake. 

Hell stands abash'd, and earth's foundations 

shake ! 
Who views the gorgons with intrepid eyes. 
And your unviolable flood ^ defies!' 

She said ; and, at the word, the frozen blood 
Slowly began to roll its creeping flood; 



^ The fable of Proserpine's eatinfj^ the kernel of a pome- 
granate, and bj virtae of that being confined to hell, is a 
known storj in Ovid. Ascensins, in his notes upon this place, 
will have it to mean her immodest and incestooas commerce 
with her ancle Plato. He sajs the word mtUaf apples, has 
often an obscene sense, and to prove it, quotes that verse in 
Virgil's Eclogoes, 

Ipse ego* cana legam tenera lanagine mala. 
^ Demogorgon. See note 61 of this book. 

'^ Stjx, by which when the gods swore, thej were bound 
to observe what they ^/romised. 
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Through the knowii channels stole the purple tide. 
And warmth and motion through the members 

glide; ' 
The nerves are stretch'd, the turgid muscles swell. 
And the heart moves within its secret cell ; 
The haggard eyes their stupid lights disclose. 
And heavy by degrees^ the corpse arose. 
Doubtful and faint the' uncertain life appears. 
And death all o'er the livid visage wears, 
Pale, stiff, and mute, the ghastly figure stands. 
Nor knows'to speak but at her dread commands. 
When thus the hag — ' Speak what I wish to know. 
And endless rest attends thy shade below; 
Reveal the truth, and, to reward thy pain. 
No charms shall drag thee back to life again ; 
Such hallow'd wood shall feed thy funeral fire. 
Such numbers to thy last repose conspire. 
No sister of our art thy ghost shall wrong. 
Or force thee listen to her potent song. 
Since the dark gods^^ in mystic tripods dwell. 
Since doubtful truths ambiguous prophets tell; 
While each event aright and plain is read. 
To every bold inquirer of the dead : 

^ In the translation of this passage, I have taken the libertj 
to vary so far from my anther's sense as to make the English 
qaite contrary to the Latin. Lacan says, the corpse did not 
rise leisurely, but started up at once. I must own, I coald 
not bnt think the slow heavy manner of rising by degrrees, as 
in the translation, mach more solemn and proper for the oc- 
casion. I have taken so few liberties of this kind, in com- 
parison of what Mens. Brebeaf, the French translator, baa 
done, that I hope my readers, if they do not approve of it, 
will however be the more inclinable to pardon what I have 
altered from the original here. 

^^ Since oracles and prophets are silent or unintelligible, 
do thoa for the bonoar of necromancy (the art of inqoiring by 
the dead) speak plainly and truly. 
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Do thou unfold what end these wars shall wait; 
Persons and things and time and place relate. 
And be the just interpreter of Fate.' 

She spoke, and as she spoke a spell she made. 
That gave new prescience to the' unknowing shade. 
When thus the spectre, weeping all for woe — 
* Seek not from me the Parcae's will to know. 
I saw not what their dreadful looms^' ordain. 
Too soon recall'd to hated life again; 
Recall'd ere yet my waiting ghost had pass'd 
The silent stream that wafts us all to rest. 
All I <;ould learn was from the loose report 
Of wandering shades, that to the banks resort. 
Uproar and discord, never known till now. 
Distract the peaceful realms of death below. 
From blissful plains of sweet Elysium some, 
Odiers from doleful dens and torments come; 
While in the face of every various shade, 
The woes of Rome too plainly might be read. 
In tears lamenting, ghosts of patriots'*^ stood. 
And mourn'd their country in a falling flood; 
Sad were the Decii and the Curii seen. 
And heavy was the great Camillus' mien: 
On fortune loud indignant Sylla rail'd. 
And Scipio his unhappy race bewail'd; 

" In which the Parcse (or deitioies) ipob, or rather wore, 
the UttM of maokiod. 

** For the Decii, Corii, and Camilli, aee the ootet oo books 
lint and fecond. Their Mdoese opoo thia occasioo foretold 
Ccf ar'a aacoeee ; whom thej looked opoo at ao enemj to, aod 
Mihverter of, the commooweaJth they had eo gloriooalj de- 
fended. The Scipio meotiooed here is probablj Scipio Afri- 
eaoos, who foreuetB the death of Com. Scipio, Pooipej's fa- 
ther-io'law; as Cato the Ceosor is cooceroed for his great 
graodson Calo of Utica. 
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The censor sad foresaw his Cato's doom, 
Resolved to die for liberty and Rome. 
Of all the shades that haunt the happy field, 
Thee only^ Brutus^! smiling I beheld! 
Thee^ thou first consul, haughty Tarquin's dread, 
From whose just wrath the conscious tyrant fled, 
When freedom first uprear'd her infant head. 
Meanwhile, the damn'd exult funidst their pains, 
And Catiline ^^ audacious breaks, his chains. 
There the Cethegan naked race I view'd, 
The Marii fierce, with human gore imbrued. 
The Gracchi, fond of mischief-making laws. 
And Drusi, popular in faction's cause; 
All clapp'd their hands in horrible applause. 
The crash of brazen fetters rung around, 
And hell's wide caverns trembled with the sound. 
No more the bounds of Fate their guilt constrain. 
But proudly they demand the' Elysian plain. 
Thus they, while dreadful Dis^, with busy cares, 
New torments for the conquerors^ prepares; 

^ L. Janias Bratas, who drove oifttfaeTarqniDS. The poet 
represents biin as pleased with the hopes that one of his familj 
was to revenge the caase of Rome by the death of Caesar. 

Thee only.^ That is, ' thee only amongst the jost and virta- 
J0VL8, and those who were lovers of their coaptry.' 

^ Catiline and Cethegns were concerned in a famoas con- 
spiracy for the destruction of Rome. (For these and the Marii, 
see book ii.) The Drasi and the Gracchi were tribunes of the 
people, who had been great sticklers for the Agrarian and 
Framentarian laws, by which they woaid have redaced every 
man's estate and the provisions for his family to an equality. 
They were somewhat like the Levellers in Oliver Cromwell's 
time, and were the anthers of very dangerous seditions and 
confusion in the state. See book i. note 31. 

^ Pluto. 

^ For Csesar and those of bis party. 
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New chains of adanumt he forms below^ 
And opens all his deep resenres of woe : 
Sharp are the pains for tyrants kept in store. 
And flames yet ten times hotter than before. 
But thou, oh noble youth, in peace depart, 
And sooth with better hopes thy doubtful heart: 
Sweet is the rest, and blissful is the place. 
That wait thy sire and his illustrious race. 
Nor fondly seek to lengthen out thy date, 
Nor envy the surviving victor's fate; 
The hour draws near when all alike must yield. 
And death shall mix the fame of every field. 
Haste then with glory to your destined end, 
And proudly from your humbler ums^ descend; 
Bold in superior virtue shall you come, 
And trample on the demigods of Rome. 
Ah ! what shall it import the mighty dead. 
Or by the Nile or Tyber* to be laid? 
Tis only for a grave your wars are made. 
Seek not to know what for thyself remains. 
That shall be told"" in fair Sicilians plains; 
Prophetic there, thy father's shade shall rise. 
In awful vision to thy wondering eyes : 
He shall thy fate reveal; though doubting yet, 
Where he may best advise thee to retreat. 

" Yoa of Pompej's not thall not be boried with magni- 
ficeoce, and afterwards deified, as Caesar and bis descendants 
may be ; bot in the next life yoa will be infinitely snperior to 
them, more glorious, and more bappj. 

* Pompej was killed in Bgjpt, and Caesar in Rome. 

'^ This passage is a plain proof that Lacan intended to 
carry on bis poem much farther than the period at which he 
left it j since he allades here to an appearance of Pompey's 
ghost to his son, which was nndoabtedly to be introdaced in 
the sabseqoent part of bis story. 
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la vain to Various climates shall you run. 

In yain pursuing fortune strive to shun. 

In Europe, Afric, Asia, still undone. 

Wide as your triumphs shall your ruins lie. 

And all in distant regions shall you die. 

Ah, wretched race! to whom the world can yield 

No safer refuge than Emathia's field!' 

He said, and with a silent, mournful look, 
A last dismission from' the hag bespoke. 
Nor can the sprite, discharged by dealli's cold 

hand, 
Again be subject to the same command. 
But charms and magic herbs must lend their aid. 
And render back to rest the troubled shade. 
A pile of hallow'd wood Erichtho builds. 
The soul with joy its mangled carcass yields; 
She bids the kindling flames ascend on high. 
And leaves the weary wretch at length to die. 
Then, while the secret dark their foot-steps hides, 
Homeward the youth, all pale for fear, she guides. 
And, for the light began to streak the east, 
With potent spells the dawning she repressed ; 
Commanded night's obedient queen to stay. 
And, till they reach'd the camp, withheld the 
rising day. 
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^it 1Krgnmcnt» 

Id the seTCDth book is told, 6r8t, Pompej't dream the night 
before the battle of Pharsalia ; after that, the impatient de- 
sire of bis army to engage, which is reinforced bj Tally^ 
Pompej, though against his own opinion and inclination, 
agrees to a battle. Then follows the speech of each gene- 
ral to bis army, and the battle itself: the flight of Pompej; 
Csesar*s behavionr after his victorj; and an invective 
against him, and the very coonfry of Thessaly, for being 
the scene (according to this and other aathors) of so many 
misfortanes to the people of Rome. 



Late and unwilling, from his watery bed, 
Uprear'd the mournful sun his cloudy head; 
He sicken'd to behold Emathia's plain. 
And would have sought the backward east again : 
Pull oft he turn'd him from the destined race. 
And wish'd some dark eclipse might veil his 
radiant face. 

Pompey', meanwhile, in pleasing visions pass'd 
The night, of all his happy nights the last. 

' Plotarch says, that the night before the battle Pompey 
dreamed that, as he went into the theatre, the people received 
him with great applanse; and that he himself adorned the 
temple of Venos the Victorions with many spoils. This vision 
partly encouraged and partly disheartened him ; fearing lest* 
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It seem'd as if, in all his former state. 
In his own theatre secure he sate : 
About his side unnumber'd Romans crowd, 
And, joyful, shout his much loved name aloud; 
The echoing benches seem to ring around. 
And his charm'd ears devour the pleasing sound. 
Such both himself, and such the people seeoof. 
In the false prospect of the feigning dream. 
As when, in early manhood's beardless bloom. 
He stood the darling hope and joy of Rome. 
When fierce Sertorius by his arms suppress'd, 
Aiid Spain, subdued, the conqueror confess'd; 
When raised with honours never known before. 
The consul's purple, yet a youth '^, he wore: 
"When the pleased senate sat with new delight. 
To view the triumph of a Roman knight. 

Perhaps, when our good days no longer last. 
The mind runs backward, and enjoys the past: 
Perhaps, the riddling visions of the night 
With contrarieties delude our sight; 
And when fair scenes of pleasure they disclose. 
Pain they foretell, and sure ensuing woes. 
Or was it not that, since the Fates ordain 
Pompey should never see his Rome again. 
One last good office yet they meant to do. 
And gave him in a dream this parting view? 

Oh, may no trumpet bid the leader wake ! 
Long, let him long the blissful slumber take ! 
Too soon the morrow's sleepless night will come. 
Pull fraught with slaughter, misery, and Rome; 

that adorDing a place consecrated to Venns should be per- 
formed with spoils taken from himself bj Caesar, who derived 
his family from that goddess. 

^ See the notes upon Ciesar^s )speecb to his soldiers in the 
first book. 
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With horror and dismay those shades shall rise. 
And the lost battle live before his eyes. 

How bless'd his fellow citizens had been. 
Though but in dreams, their Pompey to have seen I 
Oh ! that the gods, in pity, would allow 
Such long tried friends their destiny to know; 
So each to each might their sad thoughts convey, 
And make the most of their last mournful day. 
But now, unconscious of the ruin nigh. 
Within his native land he^ thinks to die: 
' While her fond hopes ^ with confidence presume, 
Nothing so terrible from Fate can come 
As to be robb'd of her loved Pompey's tomb. 
Had the sad city Fate's decree foreknown. 
What floods, fast falling, should her loss bemoan ; 
Then should the lusty youth and fathers hoar. 
With mingling tears, their chief renown'd deplore; 
Maids, matrons, wives, and babes, ahelpless train. 
As once for godlike Brutus^, should complain; 
Their tresses should they tear, their bosoms beat. 
And cry loud wailing in the doleful street. 

Nor shaltthou,Rome,thy gushing sorrows keep. 
Though awed by Caesar, and forbid to weep; 
Though while he tells thee of thy Pompey dead. 
He shakes his threatening falchion o'er thy head. 
Lamenting crowds the conqueror shall meet. 
And with a peal of groans his triumph greet; 
In sad procession sighing- shall they go. 
And stain his laurels with the streams of woe. 

' Pompej. 

* Pompej's conntrj, Rome. 

^ The people of Rome made a solemn moarDinji; of a year 
for L. JTanias Bratas, who expelled the Tarqains, as for a 
pablic and oommon father. 
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But now the fainting stars at length gave way^ 
And hid their yanquish'd fires in beamy day ; 
When round the leader's tent^ the legions crowd. 
And, urged by Fate, demand the fight aloud. 
Wretches ! that long their little life to waste. 
And hurry on those hours that fly too fast ! 
Too soon, for thousands, shall the day be done. 
Whose eyes no more shall see the setting sun. 
Tumultuous speech the' impulsive rage confess'd, 
And Rome's bad genius rose in every breast. 
With vile disgrace they blot their leader's name. 
Pronounce e'en Pompey fearful, slow, and tame. 
And cry, ' He sinks beneath his father's^ fame.' 
Some charge him with ambition's guilty views. 
And think 'tis power and empire he pursues ; 
That, fearing peace, he practises delay. 
And would for ever make the world obey. - 
While eastern kings of lingering wars complain. 
And wish to view their native realms again. 
Thus when the gods are pleased to plague mankind. 
Our own rash hands are to the task assign'd; 
By them ordain'd the tools of Fate to be, , 
We blindly act the mischiefs they decree; 
We call the battle, we the sword prepare. 
And Rome's destruction is the Roman prayer. 

The general voice, united, TuUy takes, 
And for the rest the sweet persuader speaks. 
Tully, for happy eloquence renown'd. 
With every Roman grace of language crown'd; 
Beneath whose rule and government revered. 
Fierce Catiline^ the peaceful axes fear'd: 

^ Pompey's. ^ Caesar. 

^ M. Tallius Cicero, the famons orator, was consul at the 
time of Catiline's conspiracy; and it was bj his pradence 
principally that it was suppressed. 
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But now, detained amidst an anned throng. 
Where lost his arts, and useless was his tongue. 
The orator had borne the camp too long. 
He to the vulgar side his pleading draws. 
And thus enforces much their feeble cause — 

' For all that fortune for thy arms has done, 
For all thy fame acquired, thy battles won ; 
This only boon her suppliant vows implore. 
That thou wouldst deign to use her aid once more : 
In this, O Pompey! kings and chiefs unite. 
And, to chastise proud Caesar, ask the fight. 
Shall he, one man against the world combined. 
Protract destruction, and embroil mankind? 
What will the vanquish'd nations murmuring say. 
Where once thy conquests cut their winged way; 
When they behold thy virtue lazy now, 
And see thee move thus languishing and slow? 
Where are those fires that warm'd thee to be great? 
That stable soul, and confidence in Fate? 
Canst thou the gods ungratefully mistrust? 
Or think the senate's sacred cause unjust? 
Scarce are the' impatient ensigns yet withheld: 
Why art thou thus to victory compell'd? 
Dost thou, Rome's chief, and in her cause appear ? 
'TIS hers to choose the field, and she appoints it 
Why is this ardour of the world withstood, [here. 
The injured world, that thirsts for Caesar's blood? 
See ! where the troops with indignation stand. 
Each javelin trembling in an eager hand, 
And wait, unwillingly, the last command. 
Resolve the senate then, and let them know. 
Are they thy servants, or their servant thou?' 

Sore sigh'd the listening chief, who well could 
Some dire delusion by the gods decreed; [read 

f2 
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He saw the Fates malignantly inclined 

To thwart his purpose, and perplex his mind. 

' Since thus (he cried) it is by all decreed, 
Since my impatient friends and. country need 
My hand to fight, and not my head Xo lead ; 
Pompey no longer shall your fate delay. 
But let pernicious fortune take her way. 
And waste the world on one devoted day. 
But, oh! be witness thou, my native Rome, 
With what a sad foreboding heart I come ; 
To thy hard fate unwillingly 1 yield, 
While thy rash sons compel me to the field. 
How easily had Caesar been subdued. 
And the blessed victory been free from blood ! 
But the fond Romans cheap renown disdain; 
They wish for deaths to purple o'er the plain. 
And reeking gore their guilty swords to stain.. 
Driven by my fleets, behold, the flying foe 
At once the empire of the deep forego; 
Here by necessity they seem to stand, 
Coop'd up within a corner of the land. / 

By famine to the last extremes compell'd, 
They snatch green harvests from the' unripen'd 

field; 
And wish we may this only grace afford. 
To let them die like soldiers, by the sword. 

' Tis true, it seems an earnest of success, 
That thus our bolder youth for action press : 
But let them try their inmost hearts with care, 
And judge betwixt true valour, and rash fear; 
Let them be sure this eagerness is right. 
And certain fortitude demands the fight. 
In war, in dangers, oft it has been known 
That fear has driven the headlong coward on. . 
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Give me the man whose cooler soul can wait, 
With patience, for fhe proper hour of fate. 
See what a prosperous face our fortunes bear ! 
Why should we trust them to the chance of war? 
Why must we risk the world's uncertain doom. 
And rather choose to fight than overcome? 
Thou goddess. Chance ! who to my careful hand 
Hast given this wearisome supreme command; 
If I have, to the task of empire just. 
Enlarged the bounds committed to my trust; 
Be kind, and to thyself the rule resume. 
And, in the fight, defend the cause of Rome : 
To thy own crowns the wreath of conquest join; 
Nor let the glory nor the crime be mine. 
But see! thy hopes, unhappy Pompey! fail: 
We fight; and Caesar's stronger vows prevail. 
Oh, what a scene of guilt this day shall show! 
What crowds shall fall, what nations be laid low ! 
B/cd shall Enipeus run with Roman blood, 
And to the margin swell his foamy flood. 
Oh! if our cause my aid no longer need. 
Oh ! may my bosom be the first to bleed : 
Me let the thrilling javelin foremost strike. 
Since death and victory are now alike. 
To-day^, with ruin shall my name be join*d. 
Or stand the common curse of all mankind; 
By every woe the vanquish'd shall be known. 
And every infamy the victor crown.' 

He spoke ; and, yielding to the' impetuous 
crowd. 
The battle to his frantic bands allow'd. 

' ' If I oonqaer, it most be bj tbe ilaogbter of mj fellow 
eitizeof , aod oonseqoeDtly I become tbe object of tbeir bate. 
If I am cooqaered, I mnitt be rained myself.* 
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So, when long vex'd by stormy Coras' ^° blast. 
The weary pilot quits the helm at last, 
He leaves his vessel to the winds to guide. 
And drive unsteady with the tumbling tide. 

Loud through the camp the rising murmurs 
And one tumultuous hurry runs around; [sound. 
Sudden their busy hearts began to beat'\ 
And each pale visage wore the marks of fate. 
Anxious they see the dreadful day is come. 
That must decide the destiny of Rome. 
This single vast concern employs the host, 
And private fears are in the public lost. [sun. 
Should earth be rent, should darkness quench the 
Should swelling seas above the mountoins run. 
Should universal nature's end draw near. 
Who could have leisure for himself to fear? 
With such consent his safety each forgot, • 
And Rome and Pompey took up every thought. 

And now the warriors all, witii busy care. 
Whet the dull sword, and point the blunted spear; 
With tougher nerves they string the bended bow. 
And in full quivers steely shafts bestow: 
The horseman sees his furniture made fit. 
Sharpens the spur, and burnishes the bit ; 
Fixes the rein to check, or urge his speed. 
And animates to fight the snorting steed. 
Such once the busy gods' employments were. 
If mortal men to gods we may compare. 
When earth's bold sons began their impious war. 

*® Coras is, aocordiDg to Cellarias's scheme of winds, N.W. 
and bj W. ; bat here it is taken for any wind. 

'' It is by no means an improper thought, that thoagh the 
soldiers were yery eager for the battle, they might yet be in 
some consternation when they perceived it was resolved apoa 
in earnest; especially, when so mach was to depend apon it. 
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The Lemnian power^^, with many a stroke, restored 
Blue Neptune's trident, and stern Mars's sword. 
In terrible array, the blue-eyed maid 
The horrors of her Gorgon- shield displayed; 
Phoebus his once victorious shafts renew'd, 
Disused, and rusty with the Python's blood; 
While, with unwearied toil, the Cyclops strove 
To forge new thunders for imperial Jove. 

Nor wanted then dire omens *^ to declare 
What cursed events Thessalia's plains prepare. 
Black storms opposed against the warriors lay. 
And lightnings thwarted their forbidden way; 
Full in their eyes the dazzling flashes broke. 
And with amaze their troubled senses stuck : 
Tall fiery columns in the skies were seen. 
With watery Typhous '* interwove between. 
Glancing along die bands, swift meteors shoot. 
And from the helm the plumy honours cut; 
Sudden the flame dissolves the javelin's head. 
And liquid runs the shining steely blade. 
Strange to behold ! their weapons disappear, 
While sulphurous odour taints the smoking air. 
The standard, as unwilling to be borne. 
With pain from the tenacious earth is torn : 

*' VolcaD, who kept bis ihop and fori^e at Ltfmooi. 

*' Most of these portents are related by Valerius Maximns 
to hare happened to Pompej, in his march from Dyrrhachium 
into Thessalj ; and, according to him, tbejr were so manj 
warnings to avoid a battle with Caesar. 

** Tjphons were what oar seamen call water-spouts. Ao- 
coonts of them are frequently to be met with in voyages, es- 
pecially in the West Indian seas. They appear Wke vast pil- 
lars of water moving; upon the surface of the sea ; and when 
tbey break, are very dangerous to any ships that are near. I 
never heard of any in an inland country ; though they may pofi- 
sibly be drawn up, upon lakes or large rivers, by burrioanes. 
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Anon, black swarms hang clustering on its height. 
And press the bearer with unwonted weight *\ 
Big drops of grief each sweating marble wears. 
And Parian gods^^ and heroes stand in tears. 
No more the' auspicious victim tamely dies ''^, 
But, furious, from the hallow 'd fane he flies ; 
Breaks off the rites with prodigies profane. 
And bellowing seeks Emathia's fatal plain. 

But who, O Caesar! who were then thy gods? 
Whom didst thou summon from their dark abodes ? 
The Furies listen'd to thy grateful yows. 
And dreadful to the day the powers of hell arose. 

Did then the monsters. Fame records, appear? 
Or were they only phantoms form'd by fear? 
Some saw the moving mountains meet like foes. 
And, rending earth, new gaping caves disclose. 
Others beheld a sanguine torrent take 
Its purple course through fair Boebeis' lake^^; 
Heard each returning night, portentous, yield 
Loud shouts of battle on Pharsalia's field : 
While others thought they saw the light decay. 
And sudden shades oppress the fainting day; 

'^ The standards sticking too fast in the groand, or faaving 
bees swarm upon them, were omens always reckoned of the 
worst kind, of which Livj gives seyeral instances ; parti- 
calarlj before the battle of Thrasymene, in the second Panic 
war. 

^^ From the island of Pares came the whitest and finest 
marble, of which the statues of gods, or great men, were asa- 
allj made. This island was one of the Cjclades in theiBgean 
sea, and is now called Parto. 

^^ This repngnance in the victim to submit to tbe sacrifice 
was reckoned very anlacky. 

'^ Not far from Pharsalia, in that part of Thessalj called 
Magnetia. 
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Fancied wild horrors in each other's face. 
And saw the ghosts of all their buried race; 
Beheld them rise and glare with pale afiiright. 
And stalk around them in the new-made night. 
Whate'er the cause '^, the crowd, by Fate decreed 
To make their brottiers, sons, and fathers bleed. 
Consenting, to the prodigies agreed; 
And, while they thirst impatient for that blood. 
Bless these nefarious omens all — as good. 

But wherefore should we wonder, to behold 
That death's approach by madness was foretold? 
Wild are the wandering thoughts which last sur- 
And these had not another day to live, [vive; 
These shook for what they saw; while distant 

climes. 
Unknowing, trembled for Emathia's crimes. 
Where Tyrian Gades sees the setting sun. 
And where Araxes' rapid waters run. 
From the bright orient to the glowing west. 
In every nation, every Roman breast 
Ihe terrors of that dreadful day confess'd. 
Where Aponus^*' first springs in smoky steam. 
And full Timavus^^ rolls his nobler stream; 
Upon a hill that day, if Fame be true, 
A learned augur '^^ sat the skies to view: — 

" These prodigies (the poet sajs) were agreeable to that 
horrible disposition of mind which at that time had possessed 
both parties, and prepared them for imbrnlng their hands in 
the blood of their nearest relations and fellow citizens. 

^ Aponns is a foontain famous for medicinal waters, near 
Padaa in Italy. Suetonias mentions it (Cap. 14. of the Life 
of Tiberias) upon a remarkable occasion. 

'* Timavas is a river in the same coantrj, once a large and 
verj famous one. It is now called Frinli, but is almost dried 
up, and shrunk to nothing. 

^ Upon the day when the famous battle of Pfaarsalia was 
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' Tis come, the great event is come (he cried). 
Our impious chiefs their wicked war decide.' 
Whether the seer observed Jove's forky flame, 
And mark'd the firmament's discordant frame; 
Or whether, in that gloom of sudden night. 
The struggling sun declared the dreadful fight: 
From the first birth of morning in the skies. 
Sure never day like this was known to rise ; 
In the blue vault, as in a volume spread, 
Plain might the Latian destiny be read. 
. Oh Rome ! oh people by the gods assign'd 
To be tbe worthy masters of mankind ! 
On thee the heavens with all their signals wait. 
And suffering nature labours with thy fate. 
When thy great names to latest times convey'd. 
By fame, or by my verse, immortal made. 
In freebom nations justly shall prevail. 
And rouse their passions with this noblest tale; 
How shall they fear for thy approaching doom, 
As if each past event were yet to come ! 
How shall their bosoms swell with vast concern. 
And long the doubtful chance of war to learn ! 
E'en then the favouring world with thee shall join. 
And every honest heart to Pompey's cause incline. 

Descending now, the bands, in just array. 
Prom burnish'd arms reflect the beamy day; 
In an ill hour they spread the fatal field. 
And with portentous blaze the neighbouring 
mountains gild. 

foagbt, C. Cornelias, an aogar, was then at Padoa; and, ob' 
serving bis rales of aagarj, told them tbat stood by bim the 
very instant when the battle began ; and going again to his art/ 
retarned as it were inspired, and cried out aload, ' Cxesarr 
thoa bast conqaered!* 
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On the left wing bold Lentulus, their head, 
The first and fourth selected legions led^; 
Luckless Domitius, vainly brave in war. 
Drew forth the right with unauspicious care. 
In the mid battle daring Scipio fought. 
With eight full legions from Cilicia brought. 
Submissive here to Pompey's high command 
The warrior undistinguishM took his stand. 
Reserved to be the chief on Libya's burning sand. 
Near the low marshes and Enipeus' flood. 
The Pontic horse, and Cappadocian stood. 
While kings and tetrarchs proud, a purple train, 
Liegemen and vassals to the Latian reign, 
Possess'd the rising. grounds and drier plain. 
Here troops of black Numidians scour the field. 
And bold Iberians narrow bucklers wield; 
Here twang the Syrian and the Cretan bow. 
And the fierce Gauls provoke their well known 
foe^*. [host. 

Go, Pompey ** ! lead to death the' unnumber'd 
Let the whole human race at once be lost. 



^ Some sty the first and the third. However, tbejr were 
two of the best legions. Concerning this disposition of the 
army there is some dispate, which is not of yery great conse- 
qnence to as. The several commanders here mentioned have 
been all mentioned before. 

^ The commentators suppose, that the Ganis here men- 
tioned to be in Pompey's army were certain Allobroges (Sa- 
voyards), who deserted from Caesar's army with ^gas and 
Roscillas, at the last engagement near Dyrrhaohiam, mentioned 
in the sixth book, just after the story of Scaeva. 

^ Lncan in this, as in many other places, mentions the 

army of Pompey as very nomeroas, a vast moltitade : whereas 

the historians hardly give him 50,000 men, and not above 

30,000 to Caesar: and perhaps the poet's imagination was 
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Let nations upon nations heap the plain. 
And tyranny want subjects for its reign. 

Caesar, as chance ord^in'd, that mom decreed 
The spoiling bands of foragers to lead; 
When with a sudden, but a glad surprise. 
The foe, descending, struck his wondering eyes« 
' Eager and burning for unbounded sway. 
Long had he borne the tedious war's delay ; 
Long had he struggled with protracting time. 
That saved his country, and deferr'd his crime : 
At length he sees the wish'd-for day is come. 
To end the strife for liberty and Rome; 
Fate's dark mysterious threatenings to explain. 
And ease the' impatience of ambition's pain. 

But when he saw the vast event so nigh. 
Unusual horror damp'd his impious joy; 
For one cold moment sunk his heart suppress'd. 
And doubt hung heavy on his anxious breast. 
Though his past fortunes promise now success. 
Yet Pompey, from his own, expects no less. 
His changing thoughts revolve with various cheer. 
While these forbid to hope, and those to fear. 
At length his wonted confidence returns. 
With his first fires his daring bosom bums; 
As if secure of victory he stands. 
And, fearless, thus bespeaks the listening bands — 

* Ye warriors who have made your Caesar great ! 
On whom the world, on whom my fortunes wait; 

swelled with the thooghi of that spreat number of nations, either 
sobjeot to the Romans, or confederated with them, of which 
Pompej's armj was composed. Platarcb (in Pompey's Life) 
says, Cesar's armj consisted of 22,000 men, and Pompej's of 
twice that number. He is likewise yery partionlar in the 
Older of the battle. 
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To-day the gods whatever you wish afford. 
And Fate attends on the deciding sword. 
By your firm aid alone your leader stands. 
And trusts his all to your long faithful hands. 
This day shall make our promised glories good. 
The hopes of Rubicon's distinguished flood. 
For this bless'd mom we trusted long to fate, 
Deferr'd our fame, and bade the triumph wait. 
This day, my gallant friends, this happy day 
Shall the long labours of your arms repay; 
Shall give you back to every joy of life. 
To the loved offspring, and the tender wife; 
Shall find my veteran out a safe retreat. 
And lodge his age within a peaceful seat. 
The long dispute of guilt shall now be cleared. 
And conquest shall the juster cause reward. 
Have you for me, with sword and fire, laid waste 
Your country's bleeding bosom, as you pass'd? 
Let the same swords as boldly strike to-day. 
And the last wounds shall wipe the first away. 
Whatever faction's partial notions are, 
No hand is wholly innocent in war. 
Yours is the cause to which my vows are join'd, 
I seek to make you free, and masters of mankind. 
I have no hopes, no wishes of my own. 
But well could hide me in a private gown: 
At my expense of Fame exalt your powers. 
Let me be nothing, so the world be yours. 
Nor think the task too bloody shall be found. 
With easy glory shall our arms be crown'd. 
Yon host come learn'd in academic rules '^ 
A band of disputants from Grecian schools : 

^ Meaoiog tbose sopplies that Pompej had drawn oat of 
Greece. 
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To these luxurious eastern crowds are join'd. 
Of many a tongue and many a differing kind : 
Tiieir own first shouts shall fill each soul with 

fears, 
And their own trumpets shock their tender ears. 
Unjustly this, a civil war, we call, 
Where none but foes of Rome, barbaiians, fall^. 
On then, my friends! and end it at a blow; 
Lay these soft lazy worthless nations low. 
Show Pompey, that subdued them, with what ease 
Your valour gains such victories as these : 
Show him, if justice stUl the palm confers. 
One triumph was too much for all his wars. . 
From distant Tigris shall Armenians come. 
To judge between the citizens of Rome? 
Will fierce barbarian aliens waste their blood. 
To make the cause of Latian Pompey good? 
Believe me, no. To them we're all the same. 
They hate alike the whole Ausonian name; 
But most those haughty masters whom they know. 
Who taught their servile vanquish'd necks to bow. 
Meanwhile, as round my joyful eyes are roll'd, 
None but my tried companions I behold: 
For vears in Gaul we made our hard abode. 
And many a march in partnership have trod. 
Is there a soldier to your chief unknown? 
A sword, to whom I trust not, like my own? 

^ The nations which Pompey had vanqaished in Asia, 
whom he now drew to his assistance. Nor is it ill reasoned 
to imagine that these people shoald have Terj little concern 
for the preservation of the Roman state, but rather be glad to' 
contribute to its ruin. But more particularly it is improbable 
they should engage heartily on that very man's side who had 
QODc^yier'ed and enslaved thep). 
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Could I not mark each javelin in the sky. 
And say from whom the fatal weapons fly? 
E'en now I view auspicious furies rise. 
And rage redoubled flashes in your eyes. 
With joy those omens of success I ready 
And see the certain victory decreed; 
I see the purple deluge float the plain^ 
Huge piles of carnage, nations of the slain; 
Dead chiefs, with mangled monarchs, I survey. 
And the pale senate crowns the glorious day. 
But, oh ! forgive my tedious lavish tongue. 
Your eager virtue I withhold too long: 
My soul exults with hopes too fierce to bear, 
I feel good fortune and the gods draw near. 
All we can ask with full consent they yield. 
And nothing bars us but this narrow field. 
The battle o*er, what boon can I deny 7 
The treasures of the world before you liel 
Oh, Thessaly! what stars, what powers divine 
To thy distinguished land this great event assign? 
Between extremes to-day our fortune lies. 
The vilest punishment, and noblest prize. 
Consider well the captive's lost estate, 
Chains, racks, aud crosses, for the vanquish'd 

wait. 
My limbs are each allotted to its place, 
And my pale head the rostrum's'^ height shall 

grace: 
But that's a thought unworthy Caesar's care ; 
More for my friends than for myself I fear. 
On my good sword securely I rely. 
And, if I conquer not, am sure to die. 

^ The poblio pleading-place. Cicero's head and bands 
were afterwards pat £p there bj M. Antony. 
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But oh ! for you my anxious soul foresees, 
Pompey shall copy Sylla's cursed decrees; 
The Martiaa field shall blush with gore again. 
And massacres once more the peaceful Septa 
stam^\ [share. 

Hear, oh! ye gods, who in Rome's strugglings 
Who leave your heaven to make our earth your 
Hear, and let him, the happy victor, live, [care; 
Who shall with mercy use the power you give; 
W hose rage for slaughter with the war shall cease. 
And spare his vanquish*d enemies in peace. 
Nor is Dyrrhachium's fatal field forgot^. 
Nor what was then our brave companions' lot; 
When by advantage of the straighter ground. 
Successful Pompey compass'd us around; 
When quite disarm'd your useless valour stood. 
Till his fell sword was satiated with blood. 
But gentler hands, but nobler hearts you bear. 
And, oh ! remember 'tis your leader's prayer. 
Whatever Roman flies before you, spare. 
But while opposed, and menacing they stand. 
Let no regard withhold the lifted hand : 
Let friendship, kindred, all remorse give place, 
And mangling wounds deform the reverend face : 
Still let resistance be repaid with blood, 
And hostile force, by hostile force subdued; 
Stranger, or friend, whatever be the name. 
Your merit still, to Caesar, is the same. 
Fill then the trenches, break the ramparts round, 
And let our works lie level with the ground ; 
So shall no obstacles our march delay. 
Nor stop, one moment, our victorious way: 

* See book ii. note 25. 

^ He means the engagement mention..d in the sixth book. 
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Nor spare your camp; this night \7e mean to lie 
In that from whence thevanquish'd foe shall fly.' 

Scarce had he spoke, when sudden at the word 
They seize the lance, and draw the shining sword : 
At once the turfy fences all lie waste. 
And through the breach the crowding legions 
Regardless all of order and array [haste; 

They stand, and trust to fate alone the day. 
Each had proposed an empire to be won. 
Had each once known a Pompey for his son ; 
Had Caesar's soul informed each private breast, 
A fiercer fury could not be express'd. 

With sad presages, Pompey now beheld 
His foes advancing o'er the neighbouring field : 
He saw the gods had fix'd the day of fate. 
And felt his heart hang heavy with new weight. 
Dire is the omen when the valiant fear; [cheer. 
Which yet he strove to hide with well dissembled 
High on his warrior-steed, the chief o'erran 
The wide array, and thus at Length began^ — 

'The time to ease your groaning country's pain. 
Which long your eager valour nought in vain ; 
The great deciding hour at length is come. 
To end the strivings of distracted Rome : 
For this one last effort exert your power, - 
Strike home to-day, and all your toils are o'er. 
If the dear pledges of connubial love, [move ; 
Your household gods, and Rome, your souls can 
Hither by fate they seem together brought, 
And for that prize,to-day ,the battle shall be fought* 
Let none the favouring gods' assistance fear; 
They always make the juster cause their care. 
The flying dart to Caesar shall they guide, 
And point the sword at his devoted side; 
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Our injured laws shall be on him made good, 
And liberty established in his blood. 
Could heayeuy in violence of wrath, ordain 
The world to groan beneath a tyrant's reign. 
It had not spared your Pompey's head so long. 
Nor lengthened out my age — ^to see the wrong. 
All we can wish for, to secure success, 
With large advantage here our arms possess : 
See, in the ranks of every common band. 
Where Rome's illustrious names for soldiers stand. 
Could the great dead revisit life again. 
For us, once more, the Decii would be slain; 
The Curii and Camilli might we boast, 
Proud to be mingled in this noblest host. 
If men, if multitudes can make us strong; 
Behold what tribes unnumber'd march along! / 
Where'er the zodiac turns its radiant round, 
Wherever earth, or people, can be found; 
To us the nations issue forth in swarms. 
And in Rome's cause all human nature arms. 
What then remains, but that our wings enclose. 
Within their ample folds, our shrinking foes? 
Thousands and thousands, useless, may we spare; 
Yon handful will not half employ our war. 
Think from the summit of the Roman wall, 
You hear our loud-lamenting matrons call; 
Think with what tears, what lifted hands they sue. 
And place their last, their only hopes in you. 
Imagine kneeling age before you spread. 
Each hoary, reverend, majestic head; 
Imagine Rome herself your aid implored. 
To save her from a proud imperious lord. 
Think how the present age, how that to come. 
What multitudes from you expect their doom: 
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On your success dependent all rely; 
These to be born in freedom, those to die. 
Think (if there be a thought can move you more, 
A pledge more dear than those I named before), 
Think you behold (were such a posture meet) 
E'en me, your Pompey, prostrate at your feet: 
Myself, my wife, my sons, a suppliant band, 
From you our lives and liberties demand; 
Or conquer you, or I to exile borne. 
My last dishonourable years shall mourn, 
Your long reproach, and my proud father's scorn. 
From bonds, from infamy your general save. 
Nor let this hoary head descend to earth a slave.' 
Thus while he spoke, the faithful legions round 
With indignation caught the mournful sound; 
Falsely, they think, his fears those dangers view. 
But vow to die ere Caesar proves them true. 
What differing thoughts the various hosts incite. 
And urge their deadly ardour for the fight! 
Those bold ambition kindles into rage. 
And these their fears for liberty engage. 
How shall this day the peopled earth deface. 
Prevent mankind, and rob the growing race ! 
Though all the years to come should roll in peace. 
And future ages bring their whole increase; 
Though nature all her genial powers employ, 
All shall not yield what these cursed hands de- 
stroy. 
Soon shall the greatness of the Roman name 
To unbelieving ears be told by fame; 
Low shall the mighty Latian towers be laid. 
And ruins crown our Alban mountain's head ; 
While yearly magistrates^', in turns compell'd 
To lodge by night upon the' uncover'd field, 

^' Of these ferue latina, or latin febtivals, mention has been 
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Shall at old doting Numa's laws repine. 

Who could to such bleak wilds his Latine rites 

assign. 
E'en now behold! where waste Hesperia lies. 
Where empty cities shock our mournful eyes; 
Untouch'd by time, our infamy they stand. 
The marks of civil discord's murderous hand. 
How is the stock of humankind brought low ! 
Walls want inhabitants, and hands the plough. 
Our fathers' fertile fields by slaves are till'd*. 
And Rome with dregs of foreign lands is fiU'd. 
Such were the heaps, the millions of the slain. 
As 'twere the purpose of Emathia's plain 
That none for future mischiefs should remain. 
Well may our annals less misfortunes yield, 
Mark Allia's flood ^, and Cannae's fatal field; 
But let Fharsalia's day be still forgot, 
Be rased at once from every Roman thought. 
Twas there that fortune, in her pride, display'd 
The greatness her own mighty hands had made; 
Forth in array the powers of Rome she drew; 
And set her subject nations all to view ; 
As if she meant to show the haughty queen. 
E'en by her ruins., what her height had been. 
Oh, countless loss ! that well might have supplied 
The desolation of all deaths beside. 

made before. They were celebmted at night by the new con- 
sols 00 the Alban moantain to Jnpiter Latialis; they were in- 
stitated by Noma, and portions of meat were then distribcted 
to the people, in memory of a leagne made between the an- 
cient Romans and the Latins. 

<2 See book i. p. 51. 

^ Where the Gaols cat off the Roman army and afterwards 
sacked the city. This happened on XVI. KAL. SEXTIL. 
or oar l7thof Jaly. 
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Though famine with blue pestilence conspire. 
And dreadful earthquakes with destroying fire; 
Pharsalia's blood the gaping wounds had join'd. 
And built i^ain the ruins of mankind. 
Immortal gods ! with what resistless force 
O^f growing empire ran its rapid course ! 
Still cTery year with new success was crown'd. 
And conquering chiefs enlarged the Latian bound : 
TiU Rome stood mistress of the world confess'd. 
From the gray orient to the ruddy west; 
From pole to pole her wide dominions run, 
Where'er the stars or brighter Phoebus shone; 
As heaven and earth were made for her alone. 
But now, behold how fortune tears away 
The gift of ages in one fatal day ! 
One day shakes off the vanquish'd Indians' chain, 
And turns the wandering Daae^ loose again: 
No longer shall the yictor consul now 
Trace our Sarmatian cities with the plough: 
Exulting Parthia shall her slaughters boast. 
Nor feel the vengeance due to Crassus' ghost. 
While liberty, long wearied by our crimes. 
Forsakes us for some better barbarous climes : 
Beyond the Khine and Tanais she fiies. 
To snowy mountains and to frozen skies; 
While Rome, who long pursued that chiefest 

good. 
O'er fields of slaughter, and through seas of blood, 

** A people of Scjthia, oear the Caspian sea, part of the 
present Asiatic Tartars. These wild people, when they were 
sabdned bj the Roman consols, were, in order to their being 
ciyilized, appointed to live (contrary to their native cnstom) 
In cities, the oircnit or boonds of which the consols themselves 
marked out with a plough ^rawn bj a ball and a cow joked 
together. 
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In slavery her abject state shall mourn, 
Nor dare to hope the goddess will return. 
Why were we ever free? Oh, why has heaven 
A shortlived transitory blessing given? 
Of thee first, Brutus, justly we complain: [chain, 
Why didst thou break ihy groaning couhtif^'s 
And end the proud lascivious tyrant's reign? 
Why did thy patriot-hand on Ilome bestow 
Laws, and her consuls' righteous rule to know? 
In servitude more happy had we been. 
Since Komulus first wall'd his refuge in ^, 
E'en since the twice six vultures bade him build, 
To this cursed period of Pharsalia's field. 
Medes and Arabians, of the slavish East, 
Beneath eternal bondage may be bless'd; 
While, of a differing mould and nature, we. 
From sire to son, accustom'd to be free. 
Feel indignation rising in our blood, [proud. 
And blush to wear the chains that make them 
Can there be gods who rule yon azure sky? 
Can they behold Emathia from on high. 
And yet forbear to bid their lightnings fly? 
Is it the business of a thundering Jove 
To rive the rocks, and blast the guiltless grove? 
While Cassius^ holds the balance in his stead,' 
And wreaks due vengeance on the tyrant's head. 

^'^ Romalas at first called his citj Asjlam, or a refugee : and 
so indeed it was ; for all the vaprabonds, outlaws, and sach sort 
of people, to resort to. The augarj, taken from the appear- 
ing of the voltares, was rather relating to the naming than 
bnilding the citj : the two brothers, Romalas and R«mas, con- 
tending for that honour, agreed to refer it to the best augury 
which should appear^ accordingly Remus saw six vultures^ 
and Romalas twelve. 

^ Who was one of those that killed Caesar. 
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The gun ran back from Atreus' monstrous feast, 
And his fair beams in murky clouds suppress'd: 
Why shines he now? why lends his golden light 
To these worse parricides, this more accursed 

sight? 
But chance guides all : the gods their task forego, 
And providence jno longer reigns below. 
Yet are they just, and some revenge afford, 
While their own heavens are humbled by the 

sword; 
And the proud victors^, like themselves, adored : 
With rays adom'd,with thunders arm'd they stand, 
And incense, prayers, and sacrifice demand; 
While trembling, slavish, superstitious Rome 
Swears by a mortal wretch that moulders in a tomb. 
Now either host the middle plain had passed, 
And front to front in threateniugranks were placed ; 
Then every well known feature stood to view. 
Brothers their brothers, sons their fathers knew. 
Then first they feel the curse of civil hate, 
Mark where their mischiefs are assign'd by fate. 
And see from whom themselves destruction wait. 
Stupid a while, and at a gaze they stood, 
Wlule creeping horror froze the lazy blood : 
Some small remains of piety withstand. 
And stop the javelin in the lifted hand; 
Remorse for one short moment stepp'd between. 
And motionless as statues all were seen. 
And oh ! what savage fury could engage. 
While lingering Caesar yet suspends his rage? 



^ The sQooeeding emperors: who were not onlj dei6ed 
after thej were dead, bat bad even altars, temples, priests, 
and sacrifices appointed for them while thej were alive. 

VOL. II. H 
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For him, ye gods! for Crastinus^, whose spear. 
With impious eagerness, began the war. 
Some more than common punishment prepare; 
Beyond the grave long-lasting plagues ordain, 
Surriving sense and never ceasing pain. 

Straight, at the fatal signal, all around 
A thousand fifes, a thousand clarions sound; 
Beyond where clouds or glancing lightnings fly. 
The piercing clangors strike the vaulted sky. 
The joining battles shout, and the loud peal 
Bounds from the hill, and thunders down the vale ; 
Old Pelion's caves the doubling roar return. 
And CEta's rocks and groaning Pindus mourn; 
From pole to pole the tumult spreads afar, 
And .the world trembles at the distant war. 

Now flit the thrilling darts through liquid air. 
And various vows from various masters bear : 
Some seek the noblest Koman heart to wound. 
And some to err upon the guiltless ground; 
While chance decrees the blood that shall be spilt. 
And blindly scatters innocence and guilt. 
But random shafts too scanty death afford, 
A civil war is business for the sword : 
Where face to face the parricides may meet. 
Know whom they kill, and make the crime com- 
plete. 

Firm in the front, with joining bucklers closed,. 
Stood the Fompeian infantry disposed : 

^ This Crastinns, or Grassinias(for so he is likewise called), 
was an old soldier of Caesar^s ; and thoagfa he was now eme- 
ritus^ or discharged from the Service, be engaged volantariljr 
in this war, and began this famous battle. It is said of bim, 
that before he went on he told bis general, that "he would 
that day deserire bis praise, dead or aliye." Breaking throagh 
the enemy's ranks, he was killed by a spear, that ran in at bis 
month and out at the neck behind. 
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So crowded was the space, it scarce affords 
The power to toss their piles or wield their swords. 
Forward, thus thick embattled though they stand. 
With headlong wrath rush furious Caesar's band; 
In vain the lifted shield their rage retards, 
Or plaited mail devoted bosoms guards ; [pons go , 
Through shields, through mail, the wounding wea- 
And to the heart drive home each deadly blow. 
Oh, rage ill match'd ! Oh, much unequal war. 
Which those wage proudly, and these tamely bear ! 
These, by cold stupid piety disarm'd; 
Those,by hot blood and smoking slaughter wUrm'd. 
Nor in suspense uncertain fortune hung, 
But yields, o'ermaster'd by a power too strong. 
And borne by fate's impetuous stream along. 

From Pompey's ample wings,at length,the horse 
Wide o'er the plain extending take their course ; 
Wheeling around the hostile line they wind. 
While, lightly arm'd, the shot succeed behind. 
In various ways the various bands ^ engage. 
And hurl upon the foe the missile rc^ge; 
There fiery darts and rocky fragments fly, 
And heating bullets whistle through the sky : 
Of feather'd shafts, a cloud thick shading goes. 
From Arab, Mede, and Ituraean^^ bows: 
But, driven by random aim, they seldom wound; 
At first they hide the heaven ,then strew the ground ; 
While Roman hands unerring mischief send. 
And certain deaths on every pile attend. 

** Of archers, slingers, &c. 

^ Itoraea was a part of Palestine, said to contain the two 
tribes of Reaben and Dan. Cellarins places it more north, 
)l>etween the head of the river Jordan and Monnt Hermon. 
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But Caesar, timely careful, to support 
His wayering front against the first effort. 
Had placed his bodies of reserve behind. 
And the strong rear with chosen cohorts lined. 
There, as the careless foe the fight pursue,. 
A sudden band and stable, forth he drew; 
When soon, oh shame ! the loose barbarians yield. 
Scattering their broken squadrons o'er the field; 
And show, too late, that slaves ^^ attempt in vain 
The sacred cause of freedom to maintain. 
The fiery steeds, impatient of a wound. 
Hurl their neglected riders to the ground; 
Or on their friends with rage ungovem'd turn. 
And trampling o'er the helpless foot are borne. 
Hence foul confusion and dismay succeed. 
The victors murder, and the vanquish'd. bleed : 
Their weary hands the tired destroyers ply. 
Scarce can these kill so fast as those can die. 
Oh, that Emathia's ruthless guilty plain 
Had been contented with this only stain ; [o'er. 
With these rude bones had strewn her verdure 
And dyed her springs with none but Asian gore ! 
But if so keen her thirst for Roman blood, 
Jjet none but Romans make the slaughter good ; 
Let not a Mede nor Cappadocian fall. 
No bold Iberian, nor rebellious Gaul: 
Let these alone survive for times to come. 
And be the future citizens of Rome. 
But fear on all alike her powers employ'd. 
Did Caesar's business, and like fate destroy'd. 

Prevailing still the victors held their course. 
Till Pompey's main reserve opposed their force ; 

*^ Meaning the Asiatics; of whom chieflj Pompejr*s oavalry 
was composed. 
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There, in his strength, the chief unshaken stood, 
Repeird the foe, and made the combat good; 
There in suspense the' uncertain battle hung. 
And Caesar's favouring goddess doubted long; 
There no proud monarchs led their vassals on, 
Nor eastern bands in gorgeous purple shone; 
There the last force of laws and freedom lay. 
And Roman patriots struggled for the day. 
What parricides the guilty scene affords ! 
Sires, sons, and brothers, rush on mutual swords ! 
There every sacred bond of nature bleeds ; 
There met the war's worst rage, and Caesar's 
blackest deeds. 

But, oh ! my Muse, the mournful theme forbear, 
And stay thy lamentable numbers here; 
Let not my verse to future times convey 
What Rome conunitted on this dreadful day; 
In shades and silence hide her crimes from fame, 
And spare thy miserable country's shame. 

But Caesar's rage shall with oblivion strive. 
And for eternal infamy survive. 
From rank to rank unwearied still he flies. 
And with new fires their fainting wrath supplies: 
His greedy eyes each sign of guilt explore, 
And mark whose sword is deepest dyed in gore; 
Observe where pity and remorse prevail, [pale. 
What arm strikes faintly, and what cheek turns 
Or, while he rides the slaughter'd heaps around. 
And views some foe expiring on the ground. 
His cruel hands the gushing blood restrain, 
And strive to keep the parting soul in pain : 
As when Bellona drives the world to war. 
Or Mars comes thundering in his Thracian car; 
Rage horrible darts from his Gorgon shield. 
And gloomy terror broods upon the field; 

H 2 
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Hate, fell and fierpe, the dreadful gods impart, 
And urge the vengeful warrior's heaving heart: 
The many shout, arms clash, the wounded cry. 
And one promiscuous peal groans upward to die 
Nor furious Caesar, on Emathia's plains, [sky«. 
Less terribly the mortal strife sustains; 
Each hand unarm'd be fills with means of deadi. 
And pooling Wrath rekindles at his breath: 
Now with his voice, his gesture now, he strives. 
Now with his lance the lagging soldier drives: 
The weak be strengthens, and confirms the strong. 
And hurries war's iqipetuous stream along. 
* Strike home (he cries), and let your swords erase 
Each well known feature of the kindred face : 
Nor waste your fury on the vulgar band; 
See ! where the hoary doting senate stand s 
There laws and right at once you may confound. 
And liberty shall bleed at every wound/ 

The cursed destroyer spoke; and at the word 
The purple nobles sunk beneath the sword: 
The dying patriots groan upon the ground, 
Illustrio\is names, for love of laws repown'd- 
The great Metelli and Torquati bleed. 
Chiefs worthy (if the state had so decreed, 
Aad Pompey were not there) mankind to lead. 

Say thou ! thy sinking country's only prop. 
Glory of Rome, and liberty's last hope ; 
What helm, obi Biiitus ! could, amidst the crowd, 
Thy sacred undistinguish'd visage shroud? 
Where fought thy arm that day ? But ah, forbear ! 
Nor rush unwary on the pointed spear; 
Seek not to hasten on untimely fate. 
But patient for thy own Emathia^' wait: 

*^ The fields of Philippi, which not oaly liacan, bat ereo 
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Nor hoot fierce Caesar oo this bloody plaio, 

To-^y thy steel pursues his life io vaio. 

Somewhat is waotiog to the tyrant yet. 

To make the measure of his crimes complete; 

Ji* jBi he has not every law defied, 

Nor reached the utmost heights of daring pride. 

Erelongythoo shalt behold him Rome's proud lord, 

Aod ripen'd by ambition for thy sword : 

Then thy grieved country vengeance shall demand. 

And ask the victim at thy righteous hand. 

Among huge heaps of the Patriciao slain, 
And Latiao chiefs, who strew'd that purple plain. 
Recording story has distinguished well, ^ 

How brave, unfortunate Domitius^ fell. 
In every loss of Pompey still he shared. 
And died in liberty, the best reward; 
Though vanquished oft by Csesar, ne'er enslaved. 
E'en to the last the tyrant's power he braved : 
Mark'd o'er with many a glorious streaming 

wound, 
In pleasure sunk the warrior to the ground: 
No longer forced on vilest terms to live, 
Por chance to doom, and Caesar to forgiTe, 
Him, as he pass'd insulting o'er the field, 
Roll'd in his blood, the victor proud beheld: 

Virgil tod OTid ooofoand with Pbtraalia. M. Brntof, who 
WM killed tt Philippi, fooght here as a private aoldier. 

^ Thia la the tame Domitioa who waa made priaoner at 
CkyrSoioiD, and aet at liberty bj Csefar (aee the lecond book), 
ud afterwarda r^qoiabed at Maaailia hj D. Brotoa, Ceaar'a 
Jieotenaot. He waa deaigned, bj tbe Ponpe'iao faction, 
Caeaar'a aacoetfor in Gaul. Thit whole paitage aeema to be 
the pure e (Tect of Laoan's partiality againat Caeaar, and ia of a 
piece with tbe oroeltj be makea him goiltj of, both in tbe 
kettle and after it. 
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' And can (he cried) the fierce Domitius fall, 
Forsake his Pompey and expecting Gaul? 
Must the war lose that still successful sword, 
And my neglected province want a lord?' 
He spoke; when, lifting slow his closing eyes/ 
Fearless the dying Roman thus replies — r 
' Since wickedness stands unrewarded yet, 
Nor Caesar's arms their wish'd success have 

met; 
Free and rejoicing to the shades I go, 
And leave my chief ^^ still equal to his foe : 
And if my hopes divine thy doom aright. 
Yet shalt thou how thy vanquish'd head ere 

night. 
Dire punishments^^ the righteous gods decree. 
For injured Rome, for Pompey, and for me; 
In hell's dark realms thy tortures I shall know. 
And hear thy ghost lamenting loud helow.' 

He said ; and soon the leaden sleep prevail'd, 
And everlasting night his eyelids seal'd. 

But oh ! what grief the ruin can deplore ! 
What verse can run the various slaughter o'er ! 
For lesser woes our sorrows may we keep ; 
No tears suffice a dying world to weep. 
In differing groups ten thousand deaths arise. 
And horrors manifold the soul surprise. 
Here the whole man is open'd at a wound. 
And gushing howels pour upon the ground: 

** The fate of the battle not beiDg then determined. 

^ I do not knovr whether this passage is not a little too 
obscare in the English : the meaning is, that ' Domitias did 
not doubt bat the gods would punish Caesar severely for the 
injuries he had done to Rome, to Pompej, and even to 
himself.' v 
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Another through the gaping jaws is gored. 
And in his utmost throat receives the sword: 
At once a single blow a third extends; ^ 
The fourth a living trunk dismember'd stands. 
Some in their breasts erect the javelin bear. 
Some cling to earth with the transfixing spear* 
Here, like a fountain, springs a purple flood, 
Spouts on the foe, and stains his arms with 

blood. 
There horrid brethren on their brethren prey; 
One starts, and hurls a well known head away. 
While some detested, son, with impious ire. 
Lops by the shoulders close his hoary sire: 
E'en his rude fellows damn the cursed deed. 
And bastard-bom^ the murderer aread. 

No private house its loss lamented then. 
But count the slain by nations, not by men. 
Here Grecian streams and Asiatic run. 
And Roman torrents drive ^^ the deluge on. 
More than the world at once was given away, 
And late posterity was lost that day: 
A race of future slaves received their doom, 
And children yet unborn were overcome. 
H#w shall our miserable sons complain. 
That they are bom beneath a tyrant's reign! 
* Did our base hands (with justice shall they 

say) 
The sacred cause of liberty betray 7 
Why have our fathers given us up a prey T 

^ Coododing^, from so nnnotoral an action, ibat the person 
killed conld not be the real and true father of the man who 
killed faim. 

^ As being larger in qaantitj, stronger than the others, 9nd 
orerpowerjog ihpvfk. 
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Their age to ours the corse of boBdage leaves; 
Themselves were cowards, and begot us slaves.' 

Tis jost^: and fortune, that inqiosed a lord. 
One struggle for their freedom might afford; 
Might leave their hands their proper cause to fight. 
And let them keep, or lose themselves, their right. 

But Pompey now the faie of Rome descried, 
And saw the changing gods forsake her side : 
Hard to believe, though from a rising ground 
He view'd the universal ruin round. 
In crimson streams he saw destruction run. 
And in the fall of thousands felt his own. 
Nor wish'd he, like most wretches in despair. 
The world one common misery nught share : 
But with a generous, great, exalted mind. 
Besought the gods to pity poor mankind. 
To let him die, and leave the rest behind : 
This hope came smiling to his anxious breast, 
For this his earnest vows were thus address'd — 
' Spare man, ye gods! oh, let the nations live! 
Let me be wretched, but let Rome survive. 
Or if this head suffices not alone. 
My wife, my sons, your anger shall atone : 
If blood the yet unsated war demand. 
Behold my pledges left in fortune's hand ! 
Ye cruel powers, who urge me with your hate. 
At length behold me crush'd beneath the weight: 
Give then your long pursuing vengeance o'er. 
And spare the world, since I can lose no more.' 

So saying, the tumultuous field he cross'd, 
And warn'd from battle his despairing host; 
Gladly the pains of death he had explored, 
And fallen undaunted on his pointed sword ; 

*^ This coioplainf of our posteritj is jost. 
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Had he not fear'd the' example mig^t succeed. 
And faithful nations by his side would bleed. 
Or did his swelling soul disdain to die 
While his insulting father stood so nigh? 
Fly where he will, the gods shall still pursue. 
Nor his pale head shall scape the victor^s view. 
Or else, perhaps, and Fate the thought approved, 
For her dear sake he fled whom best he loved : 
Malicious fortune to his wish agreed. 
And gave him in Cornelia's sight to bleed. 
Borne by his winged steed at length away. 
He quits the purple plain, and yields the day. 
Fearless of danger, still secure and great. 
His daring soul supports his lost estate; 
Nor groans his breast, nor swell his eyes with 

tears, 
But still the same majestic form he wears. 
An awful grief »t d^il^ent in his f<ice, 
Such as became his loss and Rome's disgrace : 
His mind, unbroken, keeps her constant frame, 
In greatness and misfortune still the same ; 
While Fortune, who his triumphs once beheld, 
Unchanging, sees him leave Pharsalia's field. 
Now, disentangled from unwieldy power, 
O Pompey! run thy former honours o'er: 
At leisure now review the glorious scene. 
And call to mind how mighty thou hast been ! 
From anxious toils of empire turn thy care. 
And from thy thoughts exclude the murderous war ; 
Let the just gods bear witness on thy side. 
Thy cause no more shall by the sword be tried. 
Whether sad Afric shall her loss bemoan, 
Or Munda's plains beneath their burden groan. 
The guilty bloodshed shall be all their own. 
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No mofe the much lored Pompey's name shall 

charm 
The peaceful woiid, with ooe consent, to arm; 
Nor for thy sake, nor awed by thy command. 
But for themselyes, the fighting senate stand: 
The war but one distinction shall afford. 
And liberty, or Caesar, be the word. 

Nor, oh! do thou thy ranquish'd lot deplore. 
But fly with pleasure from those seas of gore: 
•Look back upon the horror, guiltless thou. 
And pity Caesar, for whose sake they flow. 
With what a heart, what triumph shall he come, 
A victor, red with Roman blood, to Rome? 
Though misery thy banishment attends. 
Though thou shalt die by thy false Pharian friends ; 
Yet trust securely to the choice of Heaven, 
And know thy loss was for a blessing given ; 
Though flight may seem the warrior's shame and 

curse ; 
To conquer in a cause like this is worse. 
And, oh ! let every mark of grief be spared. 
May no tear fall, no groan, no sigh be heard; 
Still let mankind their Pompey's fate adore. 
And reverence thy fall, e'en as thy height of power. 
Meanwhile survey the' attending world around. 
Cities by theepossess'd^^, and monarchs crown'd : 
On Afric or on Asia cast thy eye, 
And mark the land where thou shalt choose to die. 

Larissa*^ first the constant chief beheld. 
Still great, though flying from the fatal field : 

^ The Latin is, Aspice posseastts urbes. He means those 
cities in wbioh he placed the Cilioiao pirates, i^er he bad 
vanqniihed them at sea. 

^ Now called Larsa; a city of Thessal/, towards Mace« 
donia, not far from Pharsalas, in whose neighboarbood this 
battle wu foagbt. 
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With load acclaim faer crowds his coming greet. 
And, sighing, pour their presents at his feet. 
She crowns her altars, and proclaims a feast: 
Would put on joy to cheer her noble guest; 
But weeps, and begs to share his woes at least 
So was he loved e'en in his lost estate. 
Such faith, such friendship on his ruins wait; 
With ease Pharsalia's loss might be supplied. 
While eager nations hasten to his side: 
As if misfortune meant to bless him more 
Than all his long prosperity before. 
' In vain (he cries) you bring the yanquish'd aid; 
Henceforth to Caesar be your homage paid; 
Caesar, who triumphs o'er yon heaps of dead/ 
With that, his courser urging on to flight. 
He yanish'd from the mournful city*s sight. 
With cries and loud laments they fill the air. 
And curse the cruel gods, in fierceness of despair. 
Now in huge lakes Hesperian crimson stood. 
And Caesar's self grew satiated with blood. 
The great Patricians fallen, his pity spared 
The worthless, unresisting, vulgar herd. 
Then, while his glowing fortune yet was warm^ 
And scattering terror spread the wild alarm. 
Straight to the hostile camp his way he bent, 
Careful to seize the hasty flier's tent. 
The leisure of a night, and thinking^? to prevent. 
Nor reck'd he much the weary soldier's toil. 
But led them prone, and greedy to the spoil. 
' Behold (he cries) our victory complete, 
The glorious recompense attends you yet: 

" Tboogh Cesar, a few verses farther, tells bis soldiers 
their Tictorj was eomplete : it is plain he did not think it so 
tin he was master of Pompej's camp; apprehending that the 
eoemj might re-coUeot themseWes daring the night, and per- 
haps make a new stand in their camp next morning. 
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Madi hare you dose to-day for Cesar's sake; 
lis viiie lo show tiie pey, 'lis yours to take. 
Tis yours, wliate'er tfie Taiiqaisli'd foe has left; 
lis what your Talour gamM, and not my gift. 
Treasures immaise yon wealthy tents infold^ 
The gems of Asia, and Hesperian gold: 
For yon the once great Pompey's store attends, 
With regal spcnls of his baibaiian friends : 
Haste then, prevent the foe, and seize that good. 
For which yon paid so well with Roman blood.' 

He said; and with the rage of rapine stung. 
The multitade tumultuous rush along. 
On swords and spears, on sires and sons they tread, 
And all remorseless spurn the hoary desud. 
What trench can intercept, what fort withstand 
The brutal soldier's rude rapacious hand; 
When eager to his crime's reward he flies. 
And, bathed in blood, demands the horrid prize? 

There, wealth collected from the world around. 
The destined recompense of war, they found. 
But, oh! not golden Arimaspus'^ store. 
Nor all the Tagus or rich Iber pour. 
Can fill the greedy victor's griping hands; 
Rome, and the capitol, their pride demands : 
All other spoils they scorn, as worthless prey. 
And count their wicked labours robb'd of pay. 
Here, in patrician tents, plebeians rest. 
And regal couches are by ruffians press'd : 

'^ Arimaspas, or Arimaspe, was a river in that part of 
Scythia now called Ingria; oat of which the inhabitants (who 
were likewise named Arimaspians) gathered gold dast. 

The Hesperian gold, mentioned before, was what had been 
collected in Spain, which was Pompej*s province. I do not 
know whether I have before observed that Spain, as well as 
Italy, was called Hesperia. 
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There impious parricides the bed invade, [laid. 
And sleep where late their slaughtered sires were 
Meanwhile the battle stands in dreams renewed, 
And Stygian horrors o'er their slumbers brood. 
Astonishment and dread their souls infest, 
And guilt sits painful on each heaving breast. 
Arms, blood, and death, work in the labouring 

brain; [again* 

They sigh, they start, they strive, and fight it o'er 
Ascending fiends infect the air around, [ground : 
And hell breathes baleful through the groaning 
Hence dire afiright distracts the warriors' souls. 
Vengeance divine their daring hearts controls. 
Snakes hiss, and livid flame tormenting rolls. 
Each, as his hands in guilt have been imbrued. 
By some pale spectre flies all night pursued. 
In various forms the ghosts unnumber'd groan, 
The brother, friend, the father, and the son ; 
To every wretch his proper phantom fell, 
While Caesar sleeps the general care of hell. 
Such were his pangs as mad Orestes^ felt. 
Ere yet the Scythian altar purged his guilt. 
Such horrors Pentheus, such Agav^ knew; 
He when his rage first came, and she when hers 

withdrew. 

^ When Orestes had, to revenge his father, killed his mo* 
ther Cljtemnestra, be was haonted with furies till his sister 
Iphigenia had purified him, and expiated his crime at the altar 
of Diana Tanrica, in Scjthia, where she was priestess. The 
following ^erse. 

Cum fareret Penthens ; aut cum desisset Agave, 

I take to mean, that Penthens was not possessed with more 
horror when he affronted and denied the divinity of Bacchns, 
nor his mother Agav^, when, recovering from her madness, 
she found she had killed her son for a wild beast. 
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Present and future swords his bosom bears. 
And feels the blow that Brutus now defers. 
Vengeance in all her pomp of pain attends ; 
To wheels she binds him, and with vultures rends. 
With racks of conscience ,and with whips of fiends • 
But soon the visionary horrors pass, 
And his first rage with day resumes its place : 
Again his eyes rejoice to view the slain, 
And run unwearied o'er the dreadful plain. 
He bids his train prepare his impious board. 
And feasts amidst the heaps of death abhorr'd. 
There each pale face at leisure he may know. 
And still behold the purple current flow. 
He views the woful wide horizon round. 
Then joys that earth ^^ is no where to be found, 
And owns those gods he serves his utmost wish 

have crown'd; 
Still greedy to possess the cursed delight. 
To glut his soul and gratify his sight. 
The last funereal honours he denies, 
And poisons with the stench Emathia's skies. 
Not tiius the sworn inveterate foe of Rome^ 
Refused the yanquish'd consul's^ bones a tomb: 
His piety the country round beheld, 
And bright with fires shone Cannae's fatal field. 
But Caesar's rage from fiercer motives rose; 
These were his countrymen, his worst of foes. 
But oh ! relent, forget thy hatred past. 
And give the wandering shades to rest at last. 

^ That is, was hid bj the dead bodies. 

» Hannibal. 

^ P. Emilias and M. Marcellas were both killed bj Han- 
nibal, and treated with all honours doe to their characterr 
though enemies. 
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Nor seek we single honours for the dead. 
At once let nations on the pile be laid : 
To feed the flame let heapy forests rise. 
Far be it seen to fret the ruddy skies. 
And grieve despairing Pompey where he flies. 

Know too, proud conqueror ! thy wrath in vain 
Strews with unburied carcasses the plain. 
What is it to thy malice, if they burn, 
Rot in the field, or moulder in the urn? 
The forms of matter all, dissolving, die. 
And lost in nature's bleeding bosom lie. 
Though now thy cruelty denies a grave. 
These and the world one common lot shall have; 
One last appointed flame, by Fate's decree. 
Shall waste yon azure heavens, this earth, and sea ; 
Shall knead the dead up in one mingled mass. 
Where stars and they shall undistinguish'd pass. 
And though thou scorn their fellowship, yet know. 
High as thy own can soar these souls shall go; 
Or find, perhaps, a better place below. 
Death is beyond thy goddess Fortune's power, 
And parent earth receives whatever she bore. 
Nor will we mourn those Romans' fate, who lie 
Beneath the glorious covering of the sky; 
That starry arch for ever round them turns, 
A nobler shelter far than tombs or urns. 

But wherefore parts the loathing victor hence ? 
Does slaughter strike too strongly on thy sense? 
Yet stay, yet breathe the thick infectious, steam. 
Yet quaff with joy the blood-polluted stream. 
But see, they fly ! the daring warriors yield ! 
And the dead heaps drive Caesar from the field ! 

Now to the prey g^unt wolves, a howling train. 
Speed hungry firom the far Bistonian plain; 

I ^ 
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From Pholoe the tawny lion comes, 
And growlingbears forsake their darksome homes; 
With these, lean dogs in herds obscene repair. 
And every kind that snuffs the tainted air. 
For food the cranes their wonted flight delay. 
That erst to warmer Nile had wiiig'd their way: 
With them the feather'd race convene from far 
Who gather to the prey, and wait on war. 
Ne'er were such flocks of vultures seen to fly, 
And hide with spreading plumes the crowded sky : 
Gorging on limbs in every tree they sat. 
And dropp'd raw morsels down, and gpry fat: 
Oft their tired talons, loosening as they fled, 
Rain'd horrid offals on the victor's head. 
But while the slain supplied too full a feast. 
The plenty bred satiety at last; 
The ravenous feeders riot at their ease, 
-And single out what dainties best may please. 
Part borne away; the rest neglected lie. 
For noonday suns and parching winds to dry; 
Till length of time shall wear them quite away. 
And mix them with Emathia's common clay. 

Oh, fatal Thessaly ! oh, land abhorr'd ! 
How have thy fields the hate of Heaven incurr'd; 
That thus the gods to thee destruction doom, 
Andioad thee with the curse of falling Rome! 
Still to new crimes^'', new horrors dost thou haste. 
When yet thy former mischiefs scarce are pass'd. 
What rolling years, what ages can repay 
The multitudes thy wars have swept away? 
Though tombs and urns their numerous store 

should spread. 
And long antiquity yield all her dead; 

^ Meaning the battle of Philippi. Bat of this see before. 
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Thy guilty plains more slaughtered Romans hold 
Than all those tombs and all those urns infold. 
Hence bloody spots shall stain thy grassy green. 
And crimson drops on bladed com be seen : 
Each ploughshare some dead patriot shall molest. 
Disturb his bones, and rob his ghost of rest. 
Oh ! had the guilt of war been all thy own. 
Were civil rage confined to thee alone ; 
No mariner his labouring bark should moor. 
In hopes of safety, on thy dreadful shore; 
No swain thy spectre-hauqted plain should know. 
Nor turn thy blood-stain'd fallow with his plough : 
No shepherd e'er should drive his flock to feed 
Where Komans slain enrich the verdant mead : 
All desolate should lie thy land, and waste. 
As in some scorch'd^^ or frozen region placed. 
But the great gods forbid our partial hate 
On Thessaly's distinguished land to wait; 
New blood and other slaughters they decree. 
And others sh^l be guilty too like thee. 
Munda and Mutina shall boast their slain, 
Pachynus' waters share the purple stain. 
And Actium justify Fharsalia's plain. 

" Some aninhabitable part of the world. 
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From Pharsalia, Pompej 6ie8, first to Larusa, and after to 
the seasbore, where be embarks upon a small ressel for 
Lesbos. There, after a melancholj meeting with Cornelia, 
and bis refasal of the MitjleDians' inritations, he embarks 
with his wife for the coast of Asia. In the waj thither he 
is joined by his son Sextos and several persons of distinc- 
tion, who had fled likewise from the late battle; and among 
the rest by Deiotaras, king of 6allo-6r»cia. To him he 
recommends the soliciting of sapplies from the king of 
Parthia and the rest of his allies in Asia. After coasting 
Cilicia for some time, he comes at length to a little town 
called Sjedra or Sjedrie, where great part of the Senate 
meet him. With these he deliberates open the present 
circumstances of the Commonwealth, and proposes either 
Maaritania, Egypt, or Parthia,'as the proper places where 
he may hope to be received, and from whose kings he may 
expect assistance. In his own opinion he inclines to the 
Parthians; bat this, Lentnlas, in a long oration, opposes 
▼ery warmly ; and in consideration of young Ptolemy's per' 
sonal obligations to Pompey, prefers Egypt. This advice 
is generally approved and followed, and Pompey sets sail 
accordingly for Egypt. Upon his arrival on that coast, the 
king calls a conncil ; where, at the instigation of Pothinas, 
a villanoas minister, it is resolved to take his life ; and the 
execotion of this order is committed to the care of Achillas, 
formerly the king's goverqor, and then general of the army. 
He, with Septimins, a renegade Roman soldier, who had 
formerly served ander Pompey, upon some frivoloas pre^ 
tJBnces, persuades him to quit his ship, and come into tiieir 
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bott; where, as the/ make towarda the shore, he treaoher* 
oaslj marders him, in the sight of his wife, his lOo, and 
the rest of his fleet. His head is cat off, and his bodj 
thrown into the sea. The head u fixed apon a spear, and 
carried to Ptolemy ; who, after he hsd seen it, commands 
it to be embalmed. In the sacceeding night, one Cordas, 
who had been a follower of Pompej, finds the tronk float-> 
ing near the shore, brings it to land with some difficalty; 
and with a few planks that remained from a shipwreoked 
TesMi, born^ it. The melancholy description of this mean 
funeral, with the poet's invectlTe against the gods and for- 
tune, for their unworthy treatment of so great a man, con- 
cludes this book. 



Now through the yale, by great Alcides made^ 
And the sweet maze of Tempi's pleasing shade. 
Cheerless, the flying chief renew'd his speed. 
And urged with gory spurs his fainting steed. 
Fallen from the former greatness^ of his mind. 
He turns where doubtful paths obscurely wind. 
The fellows of his flight increase his dread, 
While hard behind the trampling horsemen tread: 

' See the sixth book, note 27, as likewise Lucao himself, 
in that place. 

' This is one of the passages which, if Lucan had lived to 
give the last hand to this work, I cannot but think he would 
hare altered. The fear that he gives to Pompey, on occasion 
of his flight, is very unlike the character he himself, or indeed 
any other writer, has given him. ft is something the more 
remarkable from a passage in the latter end of the foregoing 
book, where he is said to leave the field of battle with great 
bravery and constancy of mind. Though it is very judiciously 
observed, on comparing that passage and this together, by 
Martin Lasso de Oropess, the Spanish translator, that the 
desire of seeing his wife, which was the occasion of bit re- 
solution tp leafe the field, and survive sach a loss as that 
battle was, in the seventh book, might in this place likewise 
be the reason for the fear and anxiety whieh he showed in 
his flight. 
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He starts at every rustling of the trees. 

And fears the whispers of each murmuring breeze. 

He feels not yet, alas! his lost estate; 

And though he flies, believes himself still great; 

Imagines millions for his life are bid. 

And rates his own as he would Caesar's head. 

Where'er his fear explores untrodden ways. 

His well known visage still his flight betrays. 

Many he meets unknowing of his chance. 

Whose gathering forces to his aid advance. 

With gaze astonish'd these their chief behold. 

And scarce believe what by himself is told. 

In vain to covert from the world he flies. 

Fortune still grieves him with pursuing eyes : 

Still aggravates, still urges his disgrace. 

And galls him with the thoughts of what he was. 

His youthful triumph sadly now returns. 

His Pontic and piratic wars he mourns. 

While stung with secret shame and anxious care 

he burns. 
Thus age to sorrows oft the great betrays. 
When loss of empire comes with length of days, 
life and enjoyment still one end shall have. 
Lest early misery prevent the grave. 
The good that lasts not was in vain bestow'd. 
And ease, once pass'd, becomes the present load: 
Then let the wise, in fortune's kindest hour. 
Still keep one safe retreat within his power; 
Let death be near, to guard him from surprise, 
And free him when the fickle goddess flies. 

Now to those shores the hapless Pompey came, 
Where hoary Peneus rolls his ancient stream : 
Red with Emathian slaughter ran his flood, 
j^nd dyed the ocean deep in Roman blood, 
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There a poor bark ^^ whose keel perhaps might glide 
Safe down some river's smooUi descending tide. 
Received the mighty master of the main. 
Whose spreading navies hide the liquid plain. 
In this he braves the winds and stormy sea, 
And to the Lesbian isle directs his way. 
There the kind partner of his every care, 
His faithful, loved Cornelia, languished there : 
At that sad distance more unhappy far 
Than in the midst of danger. deX and war. 
There on her heart, e'en all the livelong day. 
Foreboding thought a weary burden lay : 
Sad visions haunt her slumbers with afiright, 
And Thessaly returns with every night. 
Soon as the ruddy morning paints the skies, 
Swift to the shore the pensive mourner j9ies; 
There, lonely sitting on the cliff's bleak brow, 
Her sight she fixes on the seas below; 
Attentive marks the wide horizon's bound. 
And kens each sail that rises in the round : 
Thick beats her heart as every prow draws near. 
And dreads the fortunes of her lord to hear. 
At length, behold! the fatal bark is come! 
See ! the swoln canvass labouring with her doom : 
Preventing fame, misfortune lends him wings. 
And Pompey's self his own sad story brings. 

^ Lncan mentions this yery emphatically, because Pompey 
had eren at that yery time a great fleet lying at Corcyra, and 
in the bay of Ambracia. 

Platarcb and Appian relate, that Pompey in his flight from 
Larissa came all along through Tempd to the shore, and lodged 
that night in the cottage of a fisherman. About morning he 
vrent to sea, in a little boat, and, sailing along by the shore, 
met with a ship of greater burden, of which one Petitius, a 
Roman, was captain, who, knowing Pompey, took him in, and 
transportedhim to Lesbos. 
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Now bid thy eyes, thou lost Cornelia, flow; 
And change thy fears to certain sorrows now. 
Swift glides the wofol vessel on to land; 
Forth flies the headlong matron to the strand. 
There soon shefound what worst the gods coulddo. 
There soon her dear much altered lord she knew; 
Though fearful all and ghastly was his hue. 
Rude o'er his face his hoary locks were grown, 
And dust was cast upon his Roman gown. 
She saw and, fainting, sunk in sudden night; 
Grief stopp'd her breath, and shut out loathsome 

light : 
The loosening nerves no more their force exert, 
And motion ceased within the freezing heart; 
Death kindly seem'd her wishes to obey. 
And stretch'd upon the beach a corse she lay. 

But now the mariners the vessel mpor. 
And Pompey, landing, views the lonely shore. 
The faithful maids their loud lamentings ceased. 
And reverently their ruder grief suppress'd. 
Straight, while with duteous care they kneel 

around, 
Aikd raise their wretched mistress from the ground. 
Her lord infolds her with a strict embrace. 
And joins his cheek close to her lifeless face: 
At the known touch her failing sense returns, 
And vital warmth in kindling blushes bums. 
At length, from virtue thus he seeks relief. 
And kindly chides her violence of grief — 
' Canst thou then sink, thou daughter of the 

great*, 
Sprung from the noblest guardians of our state; 
Canst thou tiius yield to the first shock of fate? 

* Descended from the Scipios. ' 
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Whatever deathless^ monuments of praise 
The sex can merit, 'tis in thee to raise. 
On man alone life's ruder trials wait. 
The fields of battle and the cares of state; 
While the wife's. virtue then is only tried, 
When faithless fortune quits her husband's side. 
Arm then thy soul, the glorious task to prove^ 
And learn thy miserable lord to love. 
Behold me of my power and pomp bereft, 
By all my kings and by Rome's fathers left : 
Oh! make that loss thy glory; and be thou 
The only follower of Pompey now. 
This grief becomes thee not while I survive; 
War wounds not thee, since I am still alive : 
These tears a dying husband should deplore, 
And only fall when Pompey is no more. 
Tis true> my former greatness all is lost; 
Who weep for that no love for me can boast. 
But mourn the loss of what they valued most.' 

Moved at her lord's reproof, the matron rose; 
Yet, still complaining, thus avow'd her woes — 

' Ah ! wherefore was I not much rather led, 
A fatal bride, to Ciesar's hated bed? 
To thee unlucky, and a curse, I came, 
Unbless'd by yellow Hymen's holy flame. 
My bleeding Crassus and his sire stood by. 
And fell Erynnis shook her torch on high. 
My fate on thee the Parthian vengeance^ draws, 
And urges Heaven to hate the juster cause. 

^ Meaning^ ibat his misfortanes gave her the noblest occa- 
sion of exerUng the greatness of her mind. 

* A like misfortane with that of mj first hasband, who was 
killed bj the Partbians. 
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Ah, my once greatest lord! ah, cruel hour! 
Is thy victorious head in Fortune's power? 
Since miseries my baneM love pursue, 
Why did I wed thee only to undo? 
But see, to death my willing neck I bow; 
Atone the angry gods by one kind blow. 
Long since for thee my life I would have given; 
Yet, let me, yet prevent the wrath of Heaven. 
Kill me, and scatter me upon the sea; 
So shall propitious tides thy fleet convey. 
Thy kings be faithful, and the world obey. 
And thou, where'er thy sullen phantom flies, 
O Julia! let thy rival's blood suffice; 
Let me the rage of jealous vengeance bear. 
But him, thy lord, thy once loved Pompey , spare/ 

She said, and sunk within his arms again; 
In streams of sorrow melt the mournful train: 
E'en his, the warrior's eyes, were forced to 3ricld, 
That saw without a tear Pharsalia's field. 

Now to the strand the Mitylenians'^ press'd, 
And humbly thus bespoke their noble guest — 

* If, to succeeding times, our isle shall boast 
The pledge of Pompey left upon her coast; 
Disdain not, if thy presence now we claim. 
And fain would consecrate our walls to fame. 
Make thou this place in future story great. 
Where pious Romans may direct their feet, 
To view with adoration thy retreat. 
This may we plead in favour of the town ; 
That while mankind the prosperous victor own, 
Already Caesar's foes avow'd are we. 
Nor add new guilt by duty paid to thee. 

^ Mitjlene was the chief citjr of Lesbos. 
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Some safety too our ambient seas secure; 
Caesar wants ships, and we defy his power. 
Here may Rome's scatter'd fathers well unite. 
And arm against a second happier fight. 
Our Lesbian youth with ready courage stands 
To man thy navies or recruit thy bands. 
For gold, whate'er to sacred use is lent. 
Take it, and the rapacious foe prevent. 
This only mark of friendship we entreat, 
Seek not to shun us in thy low estate; 
But let our Lesbos in thy ruin prove. 
As in thy greatness, worthy of thy love.' 

Much was the leader moved, and joy'd to find 
Faith had not quite abandon'd humankind. 
' To me (he cried) for ever were you dear; 
Witness the pledge conunitted to your care: 
Here in security I placed my home. 
My household gods, my heart, my wife, my Rome, 
I know what ransom^ might your pardon buy. 
And yet I trust you, yet to you I fly. 
But, oh! too long my woes you singly bear; 
I leave you, not for lands which I prefer. 
But that the world the common load may share, 
Lesbos ! for ever sacred be thy name ! 
May late posterity thy truth proclaim I 
Whether thy fair example spread around, 
Or whether singly faithful thou art found: 
For 'tis resolved, 'tis fix'd within my mind. 
To try the doubtful world, and prove mankind. 
Oh grant, good Heaven ! if there be one alone. 
One gracious power so lost a cause to own ; 



^ Yoa might deserye greatly of Ccesar, by delivering me 
np to him. 
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Grant like the Lesbians I my friends may find; 
Such who, though Ctesar threaten, dare be kind ; 
Who, with the same just hospitable heart. 
May leave me free to enter or depart' 

He ceased; and to the ship his partner bore. 
While loud complainings fill the sounding shore. 
It seem'd as if the nation iVith her pass'd. 
And banishment had laid their island waste. 
Their second sorrows they to Pompey give, 
Por her as for liieir citizen they grieve. 
E'en though glad victory had call'd her thence. 
And her lord's bidding been the just pretence; 
The Lesbian matrons had in tears been drown'd. 
And brought her weeping to their watery bound. 
So was she loved, so winning was her grace. 
Such lowly sweetness dwelt upon her face; 
In such humility her life she led. 
E'en while her lord was Rome's commanding head. 
As if his fortune were already^fled. 

Half hid in seas descending Phoebus lay. 
And upwards half, half downwards shot the day; 
When wakeful cares revolve in Pompey 's soul. 
And run the wide world o'er from pole to pole. 
Each realm, each city in his mind are weigh'd; 
Where he may iiy, from whence depend on aidt ' 
Wearied at length beneath that load of woes. 
And those sad scenes his future views disclose. 
In conversation for relief he sought, 
And exercised on various themes his thought. 
Now sits he by the careful pilot's side, 
And asks what rules their watery journey guide; 
What lights of heaven his art attends to most. 
Bound for the Libyan or the Syrian coast? 

To him, intent upon the rolling skies. 
The heaven-instructed shipman thus replies*^ 
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' Of all yon multitude of golden stars. 
Which die wide rounding sphere incessant bears ^ 
The cautious mariner relies on none, 
But keeps him to the constant pole alone. 
When o'er the yard the lesser Bear aspires. 
And from the topmast gleam its paly fires, 
Then Bosphorus near neighbouring we explore. 
And hear loud billows beat the Scythian shore : 
But when Calisto's shining son descends. 
And the low Cynosure toward ocean bends, 
For Syria straight we know the vessel bears. 
Where first Canopus' southern sign appears. 
If still upon the left those stars thou keep. 
And, passing Pharos, plough the foamy deep, 
Then right a head thy luckless bark shall reach 
The Libyan shoals and Syrt's unfaithful beach. 
But say, for lo ! on thee attends my hand. 
What course dost thou assign? what seas, what 

land? 
Speak, and the helm shall turn at thy command.' 
To him the chief by doubts uncertain toss'd — 

* Oh! fly the Latian and Thessalian, coast; 
Those only lands avoid. For all beside 
Yield to the driving winds and rolling tide; 
Let fortune, where she please, a port provide. 
Till Lesbos did my dearest pledge restore. 
That thought determined me to seek that shore : 
All ports, all regions, but those fatal two. 

Are equal to unhappy Pompey now.' 

• Scarce had he spoke, when straight the mas- 

ter veer'd. 
And right for Chios ^ and for Asia steer'd. 

^ Scio, an i§land in the Archipelago, not far from the coast 
of Asia : it lies soatbvaard from Lesbos. 

K 2 
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The working waves the course inverted feel. 
And dash and foam beneath the winding keel; 
With art like this, on rapid chariots borne. 
Around the column ^^ skilful racers turn; 
The nether wheels bear nicely on the goal. 
The further wide in distant circles roll. 

Now day^s bright beams the various earth 

disclose, 
And o'er the fading stars the sun arose; 
When Pompey* gathering to his side, beheld 
The scatter'd relic» of Pharsalia's field. 
First from the Lesbian isle his son drew near. 
And soon a troop of faithful chiefs appear. 
Nor purple princes yet disdain to wait 
On vanquished Pompey's humbler low estate. 
Proud monarchs, who in eastern kingdoms reign, 
Mix in the great illustrious exile's train. 
From these apart Deiotarus he draws. 
The long approved companion of his cause : 
* Thou best (he cries) of all my royal friends i 
Since with our loss B^ome's power and empire 

ends. 
What yet remains, but that we call from far 
The eastern nations, to support the war? 
Euphrates has not own'd proud Caesar's side. 
And Tigris rolls a yet unconquer'd tide. 
Let it not grieve thee then to seek for aid 
From the wild Scythian and remotest M ede. 
To Parthia's monarch my distress declare^ 
And at his throne speak this my humble prayer. 

'® This was a pillar of marble placed at the end of the coarse 
appointed for the chariot-races among the ancients ; and to 
tarn nicely and closely round this,withoottoaohing:, was.reckr 
oued a piece of great skill and dexteriA/ in the driver. 
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If faith in ancient leagues is to be found, 
Leagues by our altars and your Magi*' bound; 
Now string the Getic and Armenian bow. 
And in full quivers feather'd shafts bestow. 
If when o'er Caspian hills my troops I led, 
^Gainst Allans, in eternal warfare bred, 
I sought not once to make .your Parthians yield. 
But left them free to range the Persian field. 
Beyond the' Assyrian bounds my eagles flew. 
And conquer'd realms that Cyrus never knew; 
E'en to the utmost east I urgped my way. 
And, ere the Persian, saw the rising day; 
Yet while beneath my yoke the nations bend, 
I sought the Parthian only as my friend. 
Yet more; when Carrse blush'd with Crassus' 
And Latiuml^r severest vengeance vow'd; [blood. 
When war with Parthia ** was the common cry. 
Who stQpp'd the fury of that rage but I? 
If this be true, through Zeugma*' take your way, 
Nor let Euphrates' stream the march ddiay; 
In gratitude, to my assistance come; [Rome.' 
Fight Pompey's cause, and conquer willing 

He said; the monarch cheerfully obey'd. 
And straight aside his royal robes he laid; 
Then bid his slaves their humbler vestments bring : 
And in that servile veil conceals the king. 

" These Magi were priests, «or philosophers of a peculiar 
sect iDstitated bj Zoroastej*; of whom see at large Dr. Pri- 
deaax io his 'Learned ConnexioD/ &c. rol. i. 

" Pompey dissuaded the Senate from a war with Parthia, 
while there was one a-foot with Gaal. 

*' Zeugma was a town on the river Euphrates, bailt bj 
Alexander the Great. Perhaps, aboat the time of this civil war, 
it might be the boundary of the Roman and Parthian dominions. 
For Carrac, see the notes on the first book, aboat the beginning. 
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Thus majesty gives its proud trappings o'er. 
And humbly seeks for safety from the poor : 
The poor, who no disguises need, nor wear; 
TJnbless'd with greatness, and unvex'd with fear. 
His princely friend now safe convey'd to land. 
The chief o'erpass'd the famed Ephesiah strand. 
Icaria's'^ rocks, with Colophon's'^ smooth deep, 
And foamy cliffs which rugged Samos keep. 
From Coan^^ shores soft breathes the western wind. 
And Rhodes and Gnidos^'' soon are left -behind: 
Then crossing o'er^Telmessos'^^ ample bay. 
Right to Pamphilia's coast he cuts his way; 
Suspicious of the land, he keeps the main. 
Till poor Phaselis^" first receives his wandering 

train. 
There, free from fears, with ease he may command 
Her citizens, scarce equal to his band. 
Nor lingering there, his swelling «ails are spread, 
Till he discerns proud Taurus' rising head : 
A mighty mass he stands, while down his side 
Descending Dipsas rolls his headlong tide. 
In a slight bark he runs securely o'er 
The pirates' once infested dreadful shore. 
Ah! when he set the watery empire free« 
And swept the fierce Cilician firom the sea» 

'^ Now Nicaria, an island of the Archipelago, north of Pat- 
mos, and west of Samos. 

^^ Former! J an ancient cit j on the cetlst of Ionia, now Alto- 
bosoo, a Tillage of Natolia. 

*' Co, or Cos, now Stanchie ; an island on the coast of Caria. 

^"^ Or rather Cnidos, a city on the coast of Caria, 

IB A citj on the coast of Ljcia. 

*^ A little city on the coast between Lyoia and Pamphylia ; 
in the latter of these provinces is Syedra, where Pompey met 
and consulted with the remains of the Senate. 
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Could the successful warrior have forethought 
Twas for his future safety then he fought 1 
At length the gathering fathers of the state 
In full assembly oq their leader wait: 
Within Syedra's walls their senate meets, 
Whom^ sighing, thus the' illustrious exile greets — 
* My friends ! who with me fought, who with me 
And now are to me in my country's stead, [fled^ 
Though quite defenceless and unarmed we standi 
On this Cilician, naked, foreigQ strand; 
Though every mark of fortune's wrath we beitrf 
And seem to seek for counsel in despair; 
Preserve your soiils undaunted, free, and great; 
And know I am not fallen entirely yet. 
8pi);e of the ruins of Emathia's plain, 
Yet can I rear my drooping head again. 
Frpm Afric's dust abandon'd Marius rose% 
To seize the fasces, and insult his foes. 
My loss is lighter, less is my disgrace; 
Shall I despair to reach my former place? 
^till on the Grecian sefis my navies ride. 
And many a valiant leader owns my side. 
All that Pharsalia's luckless field could do 
Was to disperse pay forces, not subdue. 
Still safe beneath ^my former fame I stand. 
Dear to the world, and loved in every land. 
'TIS yours to counsel and determine whom 
We shall apply to in the cause of Rome ; 
What faithful friend may best assistance bring; 
The Libyan, Parthian, or Egyptian king^'. 
For me, what course my thoughts incline to take, 
Here freely and at large I mean to speak. 

*> See before in the second book. 

'* thfpe wer9 Joba, Pbraates, and Ptolem j^ 
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What most dislike me in the Pharian prince 
Are his raw years and yet unpractised sense: 
Virtue in youth no stable footing finds, . 
And constancy is built on manly minds. 
Nor, with less danger, may our trust explore 
The faith uncertain of the crafty Moor: 
From Carthaginian blood he draws his race^ 
Still mindful of the vanquished town's disgrace; 
From thence Numidian mischiefs he derives, 
And Hannibal in his false heart survives: 
With pride he saw submissive Varus** bow. 
And joys to hear the Roman power lies low. 
To warlike Parthia therefore let us turn. 
Where stars unknown in distant azure burn; 
Where Caspian hills to part the world arise^ 
And night and day succeed in other skies: 
Where rich Assyrian plains Euphrates laves. 
And seas discolour'd roll their ruddy waves. 
Ambition there delights in arms to reign. 
There rushing squadrona thunder o'er the plain; 
There young and old the bow promiscuous bend. 
And fatal shafts with aim unerring send. 
They first the Macedonian phalanx broke^ 
And hand to hand repell'd the Grecian stroke; 
They drove the Mede and Baotrian from the field. 
And taught aspiring Babylon to yield; 
Fearless against the Roman pile they stood. 
And triumph'd in our vanquish'd Crassus' blood. 
Nor trust they to the points of piercing darts, 
But furnish death with new improving arts; 
In mortal juices dipp'd their arrows fly. 
And if they taste the blood, the wounded die. 

^ Vams, who had soaght to Jaba for assistance, was roiit«d 
by Cario. * See the foarth book, towards the end. 
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Too well their powers and favouring gods we 

know» 
And wish our fate much rather would allow 
Some other aid against the common foe. 
With unauspicious succour shall they come. 
Nursed in the hate and rivalship of Rome : [arm. 
While these the neighbouring nations round shall 
And the whole east rouse at the dire alarm. 
Should the barbarian race their aid deny, 
Yet would I choose in that strange land to die : 
There let our shipwreck'd poor remains be thrown, 
Our loss forgotten, and our names unknown : 
Securely there ill fortune would I brave. 
Nor meanly sue to kings, whose crowns I g^ve^^ : 
From Ctesar free, enjoy my latest hour. 
And scorn his anger's and his mercy's power. 

* Still when my thoughts my former days restore. 
With joy methinks I run those regions o'er; 
There much the better parts of life I proved. 
Revered by all, applauded and beloved; 
Wide o'er Maeotis spread my happy name. 
And Tanais ran conscious of my fame; 
My vanquish'd enemies my conquests moum'd. 
And cover'd still with laurels I return'd. 
Approve then, Rome, my present cares for thee : 
Thine is the gain, whate'er the' event shall be. 
What greater boon canst thou from heaven de- 
mand 
Than in thy cause to arm the Parthian's hand? 
Barbarians thus shall 'wage thy civil war. 
And those that hate thee in thy ruin share. 
When Csesar and Phraates battle join. 
They must revenge or Crassus' wrongs or mine.' 

^ Ptolemy, Ti^aoes, &c. bat more especially Ptolemy. 
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The leader ceased; and straight a murmuring 
sound 
Kan through the disapproving fathers round. 
With thede, in high preeminence, there sate 
Distinguished Lentulus, the consul late : 
None with more generous indignation stung. 
Or nobler grief, beheld his country's wrong. 
Sudden he rose, revered, and thus began, [man — 
In words that well became the subject and the 

* Can then Pharsalia's ruins thus control 
The former greatness of thy Roman soul? 
Must the whole world, our laws and country, yield 
To one unlucky day, one ill fought field? 
Hast thou no hopes of succour, no retreat. 
But mean prostration at the Parthian's feet? 
Art thou grown weary of our earth and sky; 
That thus thou seek'st a fugitive to fly ; 
New stars to view, new regions to explore, 
To learn new manners, and new gods adore? 
Wilt thou before Chaldean altars bend,* 
Worship their fires '^, and on their kings depend ; 
Why didst thou draw the world to arms around ? 
Why cheat mankind with liberty's sweet sound; 
Why on Emathia's plain fierce Caesar brave; 
When thou canst yield thyself a tyrant's slave? 
Shall Parthia, who with terror shook from far. 
To hear thee named to head the Roman war. 
Who saw thee lead proud monarchs in thy chain, 
Prom wild Hyrcania and the Indian main; 
Shall she, that very Parthia, see thee now, 
A poor,- dejected, humble suppliant, bow? 

** The worship of fire, or rather of the SDpreme being and 
principle of allthingR, ander that aymbol, was first taoght among 
the eastern nations bj 2k>roaster and his disciples the Magi^ 
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Then haughtily with Rome her greatness mate. 
And scorn thy country, for thy groyeling fate? 
Thy tongue, in eastern languages untaught. 
Shall want the words that should explain thy 

thought: 
Tears then, unmanly, must thy suit declare; 
And suppliant hands, uplifted, speak thy prayer. 
Shall Parthia (shall it to our shame be known) 
Revenge Rome's wrongs, ere Rome revenge her 
Our war no interfering kings demands, [own? 
Nor shall be trusted to barbarian hands : 
Among ourselves our bonds we will deplore. 
And Rome shall serve the rebel son'^ she bore. 
Why wouldst thou bid our foes transgress their 

bound. 
And teach their feet to tread Hesperian ground? 
With ensigns, torn from Crassus, shall they come. 
And with his ravish'd honours threaten Rome ; 
His fate those blood-stain'd eagles shall recall. 
And hover dreadful o'er their native wall. 
Canst thou believe the monarch who withheld 
His only forces from Emathia's field 
Will bring his succours to thy waning state, 
And bravely now defy the victor's hate? 
No eastern courage forms a thought so great. 
In cold laborious climes the wintry north 
Brings her undaunted hardy warriors forth; 
In body and in mind untaught to yield. 
Stubborn of soul, and steady in the field ; 
While Asia's softer climate, form'd to please. 
Dissolves her sons in insolence and ease. 
Here silken robes invest unmanly limbs, 
And in long trains the flowing purple streams. 

•• Ctesar. 
. VOL. II. L 
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Where no- rude hills Sannatia's wilds restrain, 
Or rushing Tigris cuts the level plain. 
Swifter than winds along the champaia borne, 
At liberty they fly or fight or turn; 
And distant still, the vain pursuer scorn. 
Not with like ease they force their warlike way. 
Where rough unequal grounds their speed delay. 
Whene'er the thicker shades of night arise, 
Unaim'd the shaft, and unavailing, flies. 
Nor are they formed with constancy to meet 
Those toils that make the panting soldier sweat; 
To climb the heights, to stem the rapid floods 
To make the dusty noonday battle good. 
Horrid with wounds, and crusted o'er in blood. 
Nor war's machines they know, nor have the skill 
To shake the rampire, or the trench to fill : 
Each fence that can their winged shafts endure, 
Stands, like a fort impregnable, secure. 
Light are their skirmishes, their war is flight. 
And still to wheel their wavering troops delight 
To taint their coward darts is all their care. 
And then to trust them to the flitting air. 
Whene'er their bows h ave spent the feather 'd store. 
The mighty business of their war is o'er : 
No manly strokes they try, nor hand to hand 
With cleaving swords in sturdy combat stand. 
With swords the valiant still their foes invade; 
These call in drugs and poison to their aid. 
Are these the powers to whom thou bidst us fly ? 
Is this the land in which thy bones would lie? 
Shall these barbarian hands for thee provide 
The grave to thy unhappy friend^ denied? 

^ To Crassa*. 
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But be it so ! that death shall brin^ thee peace^ 
That here Uiy sorrows and thy toils shall cease. 
Death is what man should wish. Butoh! what fate 
Shall on thy wife, Ihy sad survivor, wait? 
For her, where lust with lawless empire reigns. 
Somewhat more terrible than death remains. 
Have we not heard with what abhorr'd desires 
The Parthian Venus feeds her guilty fires? 
How their wild monarch, like the bestial race, 
Spreads the pollution of his lewd embrace? 
Unawed by reverence of connubial rites. 
In multitudes, luxurious, he delights : [wine. 
When gorged with feasting, and inflamed with 
No joys can sate him, and no laws confine; 
Forbidding nature then commands in vain 
From sistei-s and from mothers to abstain. 
The Greek and Roman, with a trembling ear. 
The' unwilling crime of CEdipus may hear; 
While Parthian kings like deeds with glory own, 
And boast incestuous titles to the throne. 
If crimes like these they can securely brave. 
What laws, what power shall thy Cornelia save? 
Think, how the helpless matron may be led. 
The thousandth harlot, to the royal bed. 
Though when the tyrant clasps his noble slave. 
And hears to whom her plighted hand she gave. 
Her beauties oft in scorn he shall prefer. 
And choose to' insult the Roman name in her. 
These are the powers to whom thou wouldst 

submit. 
And Rome's revenge and Crassus' quite forget. 
Thy cause, preferr'd to his, becomes thy shame, 
And blots, in common, thine i^nd Caesar's name. 
With how much greater glory might you join 
To drive the Daci, or to free the Rhine ! 
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How well youroooquering legions might you lead 
'Gainst the fierce Bactnan, and the haughty Mede ! 
Level proud Babylon's aspiring domes. 
And with their spoils enrich our slaughter'd 

leaders' tombs ! 
No longer. Fortune ! let our friendship last. 
Our peace, ill omen'd with the barbarous east; 
If civil strife with Csesar's conquest end. 
To Asia let his prosperous arms extend: 
Eternal wars there let the victor wage. 
And on proud Parthia pour the Roman rage. 
There I, there all his victories may bless. 
And Rome herself make vows for his success. 
Whene'er thou pass the cpld Araxes o'er. 
An aged shade ^ shall greet thee on the' shore, 
Transfix'd with arrows, mournful, pale, and hoar. 
* And art thou (shall he cry complaining) come 
In peace and friendship to these foes of Rome? 
Thou I from whose hand we hoped revenge in vain. 
Poor naked ghosts, a thin unburied train. 
That flit, lamenting, o'er this dreary plain? 
On every side new objects shall disclose 
Some mournful monument of Roman woes; 
On every wall fresh marks thou shalt descry. 
Where pale Hesperian heads were fix'd on high: 
Each river, as he rolls his purple tide. 
Shall own his waves in Latian slaughter dyed. 
If sights like these thou canst with patience bear. 
What are the horrors which thy soul would fear? 
E'en Caesar's self with joy may be beheld. 
Enthroned on slaughter in Emathia's field. 
Say then we grant thy cautions were not vain. 
Of Punic frauds and Juba's faithless reign; 

^ The^hostdfOrMsas. 
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Aboandiog Egypt shall receive thee yet. 
And yield, unquestion'd, a secure retreat. 
By nature strengthen'd with a dangerous strand, 
Her syrts and untried channels guard the land. 
Rich in the fatness of her plenteous soil. 
She plants her only confidence in Nile. 
Her monarch, bred beneath thy guardian cares, 
His crown, the largess of thy bounty, wears. 
Nor let unjust suspicions brand his truth; 
Candour and innocence still dwell with youth* 
Trust not a power accustom'd to be great, 
And versed in wicked policies of state. 
Old kings, long hardened in the regal trade. 
By interest and by craft alone are sway'd. 
And violate with ease the leagues they made: 
While new ones still make conscience of thiS 

trust, 
True to their friends, and to their subjects just.' 

He spoke ; the listening fathers all were moved. 
And with concurring votes the thought approved* 
So much e'en dying liberty prevail'd. 
When Pompey's suffirage and his counsel fail'd. 

And now Cilicia's coast the fleet forsake. 
And o'er the watery plain for Cyprus make. 
Cyprus, to love's ambrosial goddess dear. 
For ever grateful smoke the altars there : 
Indulgent still she hears the Paphian vows. 
And loves the favourite seas from whence she 

rose. 
So fame reports, if we may credit fame. 
When her fond tales the birth of gods proclaim. 
Unborn, and from eternity the same. 
The craggy cliffs of Cyprus quickly pass'd^ 
The chief runs southward o'er the ocean vast. 

l2 
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Nor Yiews he, through the murky veil of night. 
The Casiao mouDtain's^ far distinguished height. 
The high hung lantern, or the beamy light. 
Haply at length the labouring canvass bore 
Full on the furthest bounds of '£gypt's shore. 
Where near Pelusium parting Nile descends, 
And in her utmost eastern channel ends. 
'Twas now the time^ when equal Jove on high 
Had hung the golden balance of the sky : 
But ah! not long such just proportions last! 
Therighteousseason soon was changed and pass'd; 
And spring's encroachment on the shorteqing 
Was fully to the wintry nights repaid : [shade 
When from the chief to shore they made report, 
That near high Casium lay the Pharian court 
This known, he thither turns his ready sail, ~ 
The light yet lasting with the favouring gale. 
' The fleet arrived, the news flies swiftly round, 
And their new guests the troubled court confound. 
The time was short: howe'er, the council met. 
Vile ministers, a monstrous motley set 
Of these the chief in honour and the best 
Was old Achoreiis, the Memphian priest: 
In Isis and Osiris^ he believed. 
And reverend tales, from sire to son received; 

^ Casium y or rather Casias, was a promontory in the most 
easterly part of Egypt. At the foot of this moantaio, on the 
seashore, was buried Pompey. Lncan siiys that Pompej's 
feet overshot this promontory, and did not see the light that 
vvas always kept on the top of it for (he direction of sailors. 
Pelasium, mentioned just after this, was in Pompey *s time a 
great city. It is now a poor village, and called, if lamoot 
mistaken. Belbajs or Bebais. 

* About the middle of September. 

^ Of these two Egyptian deities see the third book of He- 
rodotus, and other authors ; but above all the learned Selden's 
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Could mark the sWell of Nile's^' increasing tide» 
And many an Apis^ in his time had died; 
Yet was his age with gentlest manners fraught. 
Humbly he spoke, and modestly he taught. 
With good intent the pious seer arose. 
And told how much their state to Pompey owes : 
What large amends their monarch ought-to make. 
Both for his own and for his father's sake. 
But Fate had placed a subtler speaker there, 
A tongue more fitted for a tyrant's ear, 
Pothinus deep in arts of mischief read, 
Who thus, with false persuasion, blindly led 
The easy king to doom his guardian dead. 
' To strictest justice many ills^ belong, 
And honesty is often in the wrong: 
Chiefly, when stubborn rules her zealots push 
To favour those whom fortune means to crush. 
But thou, oh royal Ptolemy! be wise; 
Change with the gods, and fly whom fortune flies. 
Not earth from yon high heavens which we ad- 
Not from the watery element the Are, [mire. 
Are sever'd by distinction half so wide 
As interest and integrity divide. 

Syntagma de Diis SyrU* It will be sufScient to observe 
here, that thej were hasband and wife, and the two chief 
gods among the Egyptians. 

'* Of this see at large in the tenth book. 

^ Apis was a living ox, worshiped likewise bj the Egyp- 
tians. He was only saffered to live sach a certain time, and 
then his own priests pot him into the foantain of the snn and 
killed him. Upon the death of one thej immediately, with 
great marks of grief, looked oat for another; who was to be 
of the same race, and marked after the same manner ; espe- 
cially he was to have a white half-moon on the right side. 

^ Many inconveniences and ill conseqaeoces, as to what 
regaids the saccess of 'hings in this world. 
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TThe mighty power of kings no more prevails 

When Justice comes with her deciding stales. 

Freedom for all things, and a lawless sword^ 

Alone support an arbitrary lord. 

He that is cruel must be bold in ills. 

And find his safety from the blood he spills. 

For piety and virtue's starving rules. 

To mean retirements let them lead their fools: 

There may they still ingloriously be good; 

None can be safe in courts who blush at blood. 

Nor let this fugitive despise thy years. 

Or think a name like his can cause thy fears : 

Exert thyself, and let him feel thy power. 

And know, that we dare drive him from our shore. 

But if thou wish to lay thy greatness down. 

To some more just succession yield thy crown; 

Thy rival sister willingly shall reign. 

And save our Egypt from a foreign chain. 

As now, at first, in neutral peace we lay. 

Nor would be Pompey's friends, nor Caesar's prey. 

Vanquish'd where'er his fortune had been tried. 

And driven with scorn from all the world beside^ 

By Caesar chased, and left by his allies. 

To us a baffled vagabond he flies. 

The poor remaining senate loathe his sight. 

And ruin'd monarchs curse his fatal flight: 

While thousand phantoms from the'unburied slain, 

Who feed the vultures of Emathia's plain. 

Disastrous still pursue him in the rear. 

And urge his soul with horror and despair. 

To us for refuge now he seeks to run. 

And would once more with Egypt be undone. 

Rouse then, oh! Ptolemy, repress the wrong^; 

He thinks we have enjoy'd our peace too long: . 

^ The destruction and rain that Pompej would involve as in. 
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And therefore kindly comes, that we may share 
The crimes of slaughter and the woes of war. 
His friendship shown to thee suspicions draws. 
And makes us seem too guilty of his cause : 
Thy crown bestow'd, the victor may impute; 
The senate gave it, hut at Pompey's suit. 
Nor, Pompey ! thou thyself shdl think it hard. 
If from thy aid hy Fate we are debarr'd. 
We follow where the gods constraining lead; 
We strike at thine, but wish 'twere Caesar's head. 
Our weakness tbis, this Fate's compulsion call; 
We only yield to him who conquers all. 
Then doubt not if thy blood we mean to spill; 
Power awes us; if we can, we must and will. 
What hopes thy fond mistaking soul betray'd. 
To put thy trust in Egypt's feeble aid? 
Our slothful nation, long disused to toil. 
With pain su£Ece to till their slimy soil; 
Our idle force due modesty should teach. 
Nor dare to aim beyond its humble reach. 
Shall we resist where Rome was forced to yield. 
And make us parties to Pharsalia's field? 
We mix'd not in the fatal strife before; 
And shall we, when the world has given it o'er? 
Now ! when we know the'avenging victor's power ? 
Nor do we turn unpitying from distress; 
We fly not Pompey's woes, but seek success. 
The prudent on the prosperous still attends. 
And none but fook choose wretches for their 
friends.' 
He said ; the vile assembly all assent. 
And the boy king his glad concurrence lent. 
Fond of the royalty ^'^ his slaves bestow'd. 
And by new power of wickedness made proud. 
^ As if be was pleaa«d that hh mioiften, who gorerned 
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Where Casium high o'erlooks die shoaly strand, 
A bark with armed ruffians straight is maon'd, 
And the task trusted to Achillas' hand. 

Can then Egyptian souls thus proudly dare? 
Is Rome, ye gods! thus fallen by civil war? 
Can you to Nile transfer the Roman guilt, 
And let such blood by coward hands be spilt? 
Some kindred murderer at least afford. 
And let him fall by Caesar's worthy sword; 
And thou, inglorious, feeble, beardless boy! 
Darest thou thy hand in such a deed employ? 
Does not thy trembling heart with horror dread 
Jove's thunder grumbling o'er thy guilty head? 
Had not his arms with triumphs oft been crown'd. 
And e'en the vanquish'd world his conquest own'd ; 
Had not the reverend senate call'd him head, 
And Caesar given fair Julia to his bed, 
He was a Roman still: a name should be 
For ever sacred to a king like thee. 
Ah, fool ! thus blindly by thyself undone. 
Thou seek'st his ruin who upheld thy throne : 
He only could thy feeble power maintain 
Who gave thee first o'er Egypt's reahn to reign; 

The seamen, now advancing near to shore. 
Strike the wide sail, and ply the plunging oar; 
When the false miscreants the navy meet. 
And with dissembled cheer the Roman greet. 
They feign their hospitable land address'd, 
Wi^ ready friendship, to receive her guest; 
Excusing much an inconvenient shore. 
Where shoals lie thick, and meeting currents roar : 

and controled bim on all other occasions, would give bim 
leave to exercise bis rojal power for the oommission of so 
base a marder. 
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From his tail ship, unequal to the place. 
They beg him to their lighter bark to pass. 

Had not the gods, unchangeably, decreed 
Devoted Pompey in that hour to bleed, 
A thousand signs the danger near foretell. 
Seen by his sad presaging friends too well. 
Had their low fawning justly been design'd, 
If truth could lodge in an Egyptian mind. 
Their Icing himself with all his fleet had come. 
To lead in pomp his benefactor home. 
But thus Fate will'd; and Pompey chose to bear 
A certain death before uncertain fear. 

While now aboard the hostile boat he goes. 
To follow him the frantic matron vows. 
And claims her partnership in all his woes. 
* But oh! forbear (he cries), my love, forbear; 
Thou and my son remain in safety here. 
Let this old head the danger first explore, 
And prove the faith of yon suspected shore.' 
He spoke; but she, unmoved at his commands. 
Thus loud exclaiming, stretch'd her eager hands — 
^ Whither, inhuman! whither art thou gone? 
Still must I weep our common griefs alone? 
Joy still with thee forsakes my boding heatt; 
And fatal is the hour whene'er we part. 
Why did thy vessel to my Lesbos turn? 
Why was I from the faithful island borne? 
Must I all lands, all shores alike forbear. 
And only on the seas thy sorrows share?' 
Thus to the winds loud plain'd her fruitless tongue. 
While eager from the deck on high she hung; 
Trembling with wild astonishment and fear. 
She dares not, while her parting lord they bear. 
Turn her eyes from him once, or fix them there. 
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On him his anxious navy all are bent. 
And wait solicitous the dire event. 
No danger aim'd against his life they doubt; 
Care for his glory only fills their thought: 
They wish he may not stain his name renown'd. 
By mean submission to the boy he crown'd. 
Just as he enter'd o*er the vessel's side, 
* Hail, general!' the cursed Septimius cried; 
A Roman once in generous warfare bred. 
And oft in arms by mighty Pompey led; 
But now (what vile dishonour must it bring !) 
The ruffian slave of an Egyptian king. 
Fierce was he, horrible, inured to blood. 
And ruthless as the savage of the wood. 
Oh, Fortune ! who but would have call'd thee kind. 
And thought thee mercifully now inclined. 
When thy o'emiling providence withheld 
This hand of mischief from Pharsalia's field? 
But thus thou scatter'st thy destroying swords. 
And e.ery land thy victua^hu, aLds. 
Shall Pompey at a tyrant's bidding bleed? 
Can Roman hands be to the task decreed? 
E'en Caesar and his gods abhor the deed. 
Say, you^! who with the stain of murder brand 
Immortal Brutus's avenging hand ; 
What monstrous title, yet to speech unknown. 
To latest times shall mark Septimius down? 

Now in the boat defenceless Pompey sate. 
Surrounded, and abandon'd to his fate. 
Nor long they hold him in their power aboard, 
Ere every villain drew his ruthless sword. 
The chief perceived their purpose soon, and spread 
His Roman gown with patience o'er his head : 

*^ If Bratas, who killed Caesari is a marderer, wbst i» 
Septimias ? 
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And when the cursed Achillas pierced his breast-, 
His rising indignation close repress'd. 
No sighsy no groans, his dignity profaned. 
Nor tears his still unsullied glory stain'd: 
Unmoved and firm he fix'd him on his seat, 
And died, as when he lived and conquered, great 1 

Meanwhile, within his equal parting soul. 
These latest pleasing thoughts revolWng roll. 
' In this my strongest trial, and my last. 
As in some theatre I here am placed : 
The faith of Egypt, and my fate shall be 
A theme for present times and late posterity. 
Much of my former life was crown'd with praise. 
And honours waited on my early days : 
Then fearless let me this dread period meet, 
And force the world to own the scene complete. 
Nor grieve, my heart ! by such base hands to bleed ; 
Whoever strikes the blow, 'tis Caesar's deed. 
What though this mangled carcass shall be torn, 
These limbs be toss'd about for public scorn; 
My long prosperity has found its end. 
And death comes opportunely, like a friend: 
It comes to set me free from fortune's power. 
And gives what she can rob me of no more. 
My wife and son behold me now, 'tis true; 
Oh ! may no tears, no groans, my fate pursue I 
My virtue rather let their praise approve, [love.' 
Let them admire my death, and my remembrance 

Such constancy in that dread hour remain'd, 
And to the last the struggling soul sustained. 

Not so the matron's feebler powers repress'd 
The wild impatience of her frantic breast : 
With every stab her bleeding heart was torn. 
With wounds much harder to be iseen than borne. 

VOL. II. M 
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* Tis I» 'tis I have murdered him! (she cries) 
My love the sword and ruthless hand supplies. 
Twas I allured him to my fatal isle. 
That cruel Caesar first might reach the Nile: 
Fox Caesar sure is there; no hand but his 
Has right to such a parricide as this. 
But whether Caesar, or whoe'er thou art. 
Thou hast mistook the way to Pompey's heart: 
That sacred pledge in my sad bosom lies. 
There plunge thy dagger, and he more than dies. 
Me too, most worthy of thy fury, know. 
The partner of his arms, and sworn your foe. 
Of all our Roman wiy,es, I singly bore 
The camp's fatigue, the sea's tempestuous roar: 
No dangers, not the victor's wrath, I fear'd; 
What mighty monarchs durst not do I dared. 
These guilty arms did their glad refuge yield. 
And clasp'd him, flying from Pharsalia's field. 
Ah, Pompey! dost thou thus my faith reward? 
Shalt thou be doom'd to die, and I be spared? 
But Fate shall many means of death afford. 
Nor want the' assistance of a tyrant's sword. 
And you, my friends, in pity let me leap 
Hence headlong down amidst the tumbling deep : 
Or to my neck the strangling cordage tie; 
If there be any friend of Pompey nigh. 
Transfix me, stab me; do but let me die! 
My lord! my husband! — Yet thou art not dead; 
And see ! Cornelia is a captive led : 
From thee their cruel hands thy wife detain. 
Reserved to wear the' insulting victor's chain.' 

She spoke ; and stiffening sunk in cold despair: 
Her weeping maids the lifeless burden bear; 
While the pale mariners the bark unmoor. 
Spread every sail^ and fly the faithless shore. 
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Nor agonies y nor livid death, disgrace 
The sacred features of the hero's face; 
In the cold visage, mournfully serene, 
The same indignant majesty was seen; 
There virtue still unchangeable abode, 
And scorn'd the spite of every partial god. 

The bloody business now complete and done. 
New furies urge the fierce Septimius on. 
He rends the robe that veil'd the hero's head. 
And to full view exposed the recent dead ; 
Hard in his horrid gripe the face he press'd. 
While yet the quivering muscles life confess'd: 
He drew the dragging body down with haste. 
Then cross a rower's seat the neck he placed; 
There, awkward, haggling, he divides the bone 
(The headsman's art was then but rudely known). 
Straight on the spoil his Pharian partner flies, 
And robs the heartless villain of his prize. 
The head, his trophy, proud Achillas bears; 
Septimius an inferior drudge appears. 
And in the meaner mischief poorly shares. 
Caught by the venerable locks which grow 
In hoary ringlets on his generous brow. 
To Egypt's impious king that head they bear. 
That laurels used to bind, and monarchs fear. 
Those sacred lips, and that commanding tongue. 
On which the listening forum oft has hung; 
That tongue which could the world with ease 

restrain. 
And ne'er commanded war or peace in vain ; 
That face, in which success came smiling home. 
And doubled every joy it brought to Rome; 
Now pale and wan, is fix'd upon a spear. 
And borne, for public view, aloft in air. 
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The tyrant pleased beheld it/ and decreed 
To keep this pledge of his detested deed. 
His slaves straight drain the serous parts away. 
And arm the wasting flesh against decay ; [pass. 
Then drugs and gums^ through the void vessels 
And for duration fix the stiffening mass. 
Inglorious boy ! degenerate and base ! 
Thou. last and worst of the Lagaean race! 
Whose feeble throne ere long shall be compell'd 
To thy lascivious sister's reign to yield^; 
Canst thou, with altars and with rites divine. 
The rash vain youth of Macedon enshrine ; 
Can Egypt such stupendous fabrics build; 
Can her wide plains with pyramids be fiU'd; 
Canst thou, beneath such monumental pride. 
Thy worthless Ptolemsean fathers hide; 
While the great Pompey's headless trunk istpss'd 
In scorn, unburied, on thy barbarous coast? 
Was it so much ? could not thy care suffice. 
To keep him whole, and glut his father's eyes? 
In this his fortune >ever held the same. 
Still wholly kind, or wholly cross, she came. 
Patient his long prosperity she bore. 
But kept this death, and this sad day, in store. 
No meddling god did e'er his power employ. 
To ease his sorrows, or to d^fap his joy; 
Unmingled came the bitter and the sweet. 
And. all his good and evil was complete. 
No sooner was he struck by fortune's hand. 
But, see! he lies unburied on the sand: 
Rocks tear him, billows toss him up and down. 
And Pompey by a headless trunk is known. 

" That is, Ptolemy ordered it to be embalmed. 

* It was bot long before Ptolemy was killed, and bis sister 
Cleopatra reigned alooe. 
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Yet ere proud Caesar touch'd the Pharian Nile, 
Chance found his mangled foe a funeral pile: 
In pity half, and half in scorn, she gave 
A wretched, to prevent a nobler grave. 
Cordus^, a follower long of Pompey's fate 
(His questor^^ in Idalian Cyprus late). 
From a close cave, in covert where he lay. 
Swift to the neighbouring shore betook his way : 
Safe in the shelter of the gloomy shade. 
And by strong ties of pious duty sway'd. 
The fearless youth the watery strand surveyed. 
Twas now the thickest darkness of the night. 
And waning Phoebe lent a feeble light; 
Yet soon the glimmering goddess plainly show'd 
The paler corse amidst the dusky flood. 
The plunging Roman flies to its relief. 
And with strong arms infolds the floating chief. 
Long strove his labour with the tumbling main, 
And dragg'd the sacred burden on with pain. 
Nigh weary now, the waves instruct him well. 
To seize the' advantage of the' alternate swell: 
Borne on the mounting surge, to shore he flies. 
And on the beach in safety lands his prize. 
There o'er the dead he hangs with tender care. 
And drops in every gaping wound a tear: 
Then lifting to the gloomy skies his head, 
Thus to the stars, and cruel gods, he pray'd — 

' See,Fortune ! where thy Pompey lies ! and,oh ! 
In pity, one last little boon bestow. 

^ Plntarch says this mao's name was Philip. 

^ A sort of collector or pablic treasurer. Cjpras is called 
Idalian from a town, i^roye, or moantain (perhaps there were 
all these), called Idaliom, or Idalia, rn that island, sacred to 
Venus. 

M 2 
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He asks no heaps of frankincense to rise^^, 
No eastern odours to perfume the skies; 
No Roman necks his patriot corse to bear. 
No rcTerend train of statues to appear; 
No pageant shows his glories to record. 
And tell the triumphs of his conquering sword; 
No instruments in plaintive notes to sound, 
No legions sad to march in solenm round: 
A bier, no better than the vulgar need, 
A little wood the kindling flame to feed. 
With some poor hand to tend the homely fire. 
Is all these wretched relics now require. 
Your wrath, ye powers ! Cornelia's hand denies ; 
Let that for every other loss suffice : 
She takes not her last leave, she weeps not here. 
And yet she is, ye gods! she is too near*^' 
Thus while he spoke, he saw where through 
the shade 
A slender flame its gleamy light display *d; 
There, as it chanced, abandoned and unmourn'd, 
A poor neglected body lonely burn'd. 
He seized the kindled brands; and 'Oh! (he said) 
Whoe'er thou art, forgive me, friendless shade; 
And though unpitied and forlorn thou lie. 
Thyself a better office shalt supply.. 
If there be sense in souls departed, thine 
To my great leader shall her rites resign: 

*^ In enameratiD^ what was wantio||f to Pompej's funeral, 
the poet takes notice of the chief pieces of magnificence which 
were osoal at the fanerals of great men among the Romans. 
See the learned Dr. Kennet npon this sabject, in his Roman 
Antiqaities, in his chapter of the Roman Funerals. 

^ As having seen his murder, and now probably being in 
sight of his mean funeral. Book ix. p. 143. 
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With humble joy shall quit her meaner claim, 
And blush to burn when Pompey wants the flame.' 
He said; and, gathering in his garment, bore 
The glowing fragments to the neighbouring shore. 
There soon arrived, the noble trunk he found. 
Half wash'd into the flood, half resting on the 

ground. 
With diligence his hands a trench prepare. 
Fit it around, and place the body there. 
No cloven oaks in lofty order lie. 
To lift the great patrician to the sky : 
By chance a few poor planks were hard at hand, 
By some late shipwreck cast upon the strand; 
These pious Cordus gathers where they lay. 
And plants about the chief, as best he may. 

Now while the blaze began to rise around. 
The youth sat mournful by upon the ground : 
' And, oh ! (he cried) if this unworthy flame 
Disgrace thy great majestic Roman name; 
If the rude outrage of the stormy seas 
Seem better to thy ghost than rites like these; 
Yet let thy injured shade the wrong forget. 
Which duty and officious zeal commit. 
Fate seems itself in my excuse to plead. 
And thy hard fortune justifies my deed. 
I only wish'd, nor is that wish in vain. 
To save thee from the monsters of the main; 
From vultures' claws, from lions that devour. 
From mortal malice, and from Caesar's power. 
No longer then this humbler flame withstand, 
'Tis lighted to thee by a Roman hand. 
If ere the gods permit unhappy me 
Once more thy loved Hesperian land to see; 
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With me thy exiled ashes shall return. 
And chaste Cornelia give thee to thy urn. 
Meanwhile a signal shall my care provide. 
Some future Roman votary to guide; 
When with due rites thy fate he would deplore, 
And thy pale head to these thy limbs restore: 
Then shall he mark the witness of my stone. 
And, taught by me, thy sacred ghost atone.' 

He spoke; and straight with busy pious hands 
Heap'd on the smoking corse the scatter'd brands ; 
Slow sunk amidst the fire the wasting dead. 
And the faint flame with dropping marrow fed. 
Now 'gan the glittering stars to fade away 
Before the rosy promise of the day. 
When the pale youth the' unfinish'd rites forsook. 
And to the covert of his cave betook. 

Ah ! why thus rashly would thy fears disclaim 
That only deed which must record thy name? 
E'en Caesar's self ^^ shall just applause bestow. 
And praise the Roman that inters his foe. 
Securely tell him where his son is laid. 
And he shall give thee back his mangled head. 

But soon, behold! the bolder youth returns, 
While, half consumed, the smouldering carcass 
burns; 

^ Insinnating that Gaeaar woald willingly reward the man 
who shoald tell him he had bnried Pompej ; ainoe he might 
from thence certainly conclude he was dead. 

The piety of the person who took so mach care to perform 
these rites of funeral, though but mean ones, to Pompey, is the 
more insisted on by the poet, because the ancients had nothing 
in greater horror than to want them. Virgil says, that the 
anburied on the banks of Styx, 

Centum anno» erratU, &c« iBo. tL I. ii^ 
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Ere yet the cleansing fire had melted down 
The fleshy muscles tom the firmer bone. 
He quench'd the relics in the briny wave, ' 
And hid them hasty in a narrow grave : 
Then with a stone the sacred dust he binds, 
To guard it' from the breath of scattering winds: 
And lest some heedless mariner should come, 
And violate the warrior's humble tomb; 
Thus with a Une the monument he keeps, 
' Beneath this stone the once greatPompey sleeps !' 
Oh Fortune! can thy malice swell so high? 
Canst thou with Caesar's every wish comply ? 
Must he, thy Pompey once, thus meanly lie? 
But oh! forbear, mistaken man, forbear! 
Nor dare to fix the mighty Pompey there : 
Where there are seas or air or earth or skies. 
Where'er Rome's empire stretches, Pompey lies ! 
Far be the vile memorial then convey'd. 
Nor let this stone the partial gods upbraid. 
Shall Hercules all CEta's heights demand. 
And Nysa's hill for Bacchus only stand; 
While one poor pebble is the warrior's doom. 
That fought the cause of Liberty and Rome ? 
If fate decrees he must in Egypt lie, 
£et the whole fertile realm his grave supply : 
Yield the wide country to his awful shade. 
Nor let us bear on any part to tread. 
Fearful to violate the mighty dead. 
But if one stone must bear the sacred name, 
Let it be fill'd with long records of fame. 
There let the passenger with wonder read, 
The pirates vanquish'd, and the ocean freed; 
Sertorius taught to yield; the Alpine war; 
And the young Roman knight's triumphal car. 
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With these the mighty Pontic king be placed. 
And every nation of the vanquish'd east: 
Tell with what loud applause of Rome he drove 
Thrice his glad wheels to Capitolian Jove : 
Tell too the patriot's greatest best renown > 
Tell how the victor laid his empire down. 
And changed his armour for the peaceful gown. 
But ah! what marbles to the task suffice? 
. Instead of these, turn, Roman ! turn thy eyes : 
Seek the known name our Fasti used to wear. 
The noble mark of many a glorious year; 
The name that wont the trophied arch to grace ^^ 
And e'en the temples of the gods found place : 
Decline thee lowly, bending to the ground. 
And there that name, that Pompey maybe found. 

Oh, fatal land! what curse can I bestow. 
Equal to those we to thy mischiefs owe? 
Well did the wise Cumaean maid of yore 
Warn our Hesperian chiefs *^ to shun thy shore. 
Forbid, just heavens ! your dews to bless the soil. 
And thou, withhold thy waters, fruitful Nile ! 
Let Egypt, like the land of Ethiops, burn. 
And her fat earth to sandy deserts turn. 

• 

** The triamphal arches were erected in honoar of saccess- 
fal generals and emperors, and were properly adorned with 
militarj trophies. It may likewise be meant bj the original, 
that SQoh arches were boilt by the spoils gained from the ene- 
mies : bat the former sense seems the more obvious. 

^ Cicero mentions a prophecy among the Sibyls* verses, 
that forbad Roman soldiers, or rather the Roman soldiery in 
general, to go to Egypt. The Qaindecemviri, or Fifteen 
Priests, who had the castody of those oracalons pieces of 
poetry, interpreted it to another occasion; bat Lacan. applies 
it aptly enough io^ this place to Pompey. 
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Have we with honours dead Osiris crown'd. 
And mourn'd him to the tinkling timbrel's sound *^ ; 
Received her Isis to divine abodes, 
And rank'd her dogs deform'd *'' with Roman gods : 
While, in despite to Pompey's injured shade, 
Low in her dust his sacred bones are laid? 
And thou, oh Rome ! by whose forgetful hand 
Altars and temples, rear'd to tyrants, stand: 
Canst thou neglect to call thy hero home, 
And leave his ghost in banishment to roam? 
What though the victor's frown, and thy base fear^ 
Bade thee, at first, the pious task forbear; 
Yet now at least, oh ! let him now return, 
And rest with honour in a Roman urn. 
Nor let mistaken superstition dread. 
On such occasions to disturb the dead : 
Oh ! would commanding Rome my hand employ. 
The impious task should be perform'd with joy : 
How would I fly to tear him from that tomb. 
And bear his ashes in my bosom home! 
Perhaps when flames their dreadful ravage make, 
Or groaning earth shall from the centre shake; 
When blasting dews the rising harvest seize. 
Or nations sicken with some dire disease; 
The gods, in mercy to us, shall command 
To fetch our Pompey from the' accursed land. 

^ The sistram (which I have here translated timbrel) was 
an odd sort of a brazen instrument of masio, with loose pieces 
of the same metal that ran along apon little bars or wires. It 
was pecaliarlj dedicated to the worship of Isis and Osiris. 

^ Anobis was an Egyptian god, alwajs represented with a 
dog's head. Jeunctda, or little images of this kind, are fre- 
qaentljr to be met with in colleetions of antiquities. 
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Then when his veneraUe bones draw near^ 
In long procession shall the priests appear. 
And their great chiefs the sacred relics bear« 
Or if thou still possess the Pharian shore, 
What traveller but shall thy grave explore; 
Whether he tread Syen^'s burning soil. 
Or visit sultry Thebes, or fruitful Nile : 
Or if the merchant, drawn by hopes of gain. 
Seek rich Arabia, and the ruddy main ; 
With holy rites thy shade he shall atone. 
And bow before thy venerable stone. 
For who but shall prefer thy tomb above 
The meaner fane of an Egyptian Jove? 
Nor envy thou, if abject Romans raise 
Statues and temples to their tyrant's praise; 
Though his proud name on altars may preside. 
And thine be wash'd by every rolling tide; 
Thy grave shall the vain pageantry despise, 
Thy grave, where that great god, thy fortune ! lies. 
E'en those who kneel not to the gods above ^^, 
Nor offer sacrifice or prayer to Jove, 
To the bidental bend their humble eyes. 
And worship where the buried thunder lies. 
Perhaps fate wills, in honour to thy fame. 
No marble shall record thy mighty name. 



*^ The Pontifex Maximug, This was ao office of the great- 
eit dignity, and in the time of the emperors always borne by 
themselves. 

^ There Jias been much disputation among the commenta- 
tors about this passage. I have followed the sense giren by 
the learned Grotias. Concerning the religion of the bridental, 
or corering in, and consecrating things and places stricken by 
thonder, see note 81, of the first book. 
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So may thy dust, ere long, be worn away. 
And all remembrance of thy wrongs decay : 
Perhaps a better age shall come, when none* 
Shall think thee eyer laid beneath this stone; 
When Egypt's boast of Pompey's tomb^ shall 

prove 
As unbelieved a tale as Crete relates of Jove. 



^ Tbe Cretans pretended net only to be Jopiter's conntrj* 
men, bat thej likewise showed his tomb, for which Callima- 
chas'brands them as terj distingaisbed and known liars. As 
for the tomb of Pompey, it is generally said to have been at 
the fount of Moont Castas, near Pelusiam, in Egypt. The 
emperor Adrian hot only had a great valae for, and bonght 
up many of the ancient statues of this gfreat man, bat likewise 
caused his monoment to be magnificently repaired. Platarch 
says that his ashes were carried to his wife Cornelia, who 
caused them to be boried at a oountry-bouse he had near 
Alba, in Italy. 
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BOOK IX. 



The poet, baTing ended the foregoing book with the death of 
Pompej, begins thia with his apotheosis ; from thenoe, aft«r 
a short accoant of Gate's gathering up the relics of the battle 
of Pharsalia, and transporting them to Cjrene in Africa, he 
goes on to describe Cornelia's passion npon the death of her 
hasband. Amongst other things, she informs his son Sextos 
of his father's last commands ; to continne the war in de- 
fence of the commonwealth. Sextus sets sail for Cato's 
oamp, where he meets his elder brother Cn. Pompeins, and 
acqaaiuts him with the fate of their father. Upon this oc- 
casion the poet describes the rage of the elder Pompej, 
and the disorders that happened in the camp ; both whidb 
Cato appeases. To prevent any fotare inconvenience of 
this kind, he resolves to pat them upon action, and in order 
to that to join with Jnba. After a description of the Sjrts, 
and their dangerous passage by them, follows Cato's speech 
to encoorage the soldiers to march through the deserts of 
Libya; then an accoant of Libya, the deserts, and their 
march. In the middle of which is a beautiful digression 
concerning the temple of Japiter Ammon ; with Labienaa's 
persuasion to Cato, to inquire of the oracle concerning the 
event of the war, and Cato's famous answer. From thence, 
after a warm eulogy upon Cato, the aathor goes on to the 
account of the original of serpents in Afric; and this, with 
the description of the various kinds, and the several deaths 
of the soldiers by them, is perhaps the most poetical part 
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of this whole work. At Leptii he leares Cato, and retnrni 
to Cmnr, whom he brings into Egjpt, after having shown 
him the roins of Troj ; and from thence takes an occasion 
to speak well of poetry in general, and himself in particnlar. 
Caesar upon his arrival on the coast of Egjpt is met bj an 
ambassador from Ptolemj with Pompey's head. He re- 
ceives the present (according to Lncan) with a feigned ab- 
horrence ; and concludes the book with tears, and a seeming 
grief for the misfortunes of so great a man. 



Nor in the dying embers of its pile 
Slept the great soul upon the banks of Nile; 
Nor longer, by the esurthy parts restrain'd. 
Amidst its wretched relics was detained; 
But active, and impatient of delay, [its way. 
Shot from the mouldering hei^p, and upward urged 
Far in those azure regions of the air 
Which border on the rolling starry sphere. 
Beyond our orb\ and nearer to that height 
Where Cynthia drives around her silver light. 
Their happy seats the demigods possess. 
Refined by virtue, and prepared for bliss ; 
Of life unblamed, a pure and pious race. 
Worthy that lower heaven and stars to grace. 
Divine, and equal to the glorious place. 
There Pompey's soul, adom'dwith heavenly light. 
Soon shoncs among the rest, and as the rest was 
bright. 

' It was the opinion of many of the ancients, especially the 
PlatonistSi that there was a place of happiness assigned to good 
men between the moon and the earth. This the followers of 
Fltito called the confines between life and death. Whoever 
has the cnriositj to see their opinions upon this sobject more 
at large, may find them in Macrobins's comment upon Scipio*s 
vision; especially in lib. i. cap. 11. 
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New to the bless'd abode, with wonder fiU'd, 
The stars and moving planets he beheld; 
Then looking down on the sun's feeble ray, 
Surveyed our dusky, faint, imperfect day. 
And under what a cloud of night we lay. 
But when he saw how on the shore forloru 
His headless trunk was cast for public scorn; - 
When he beheld how envious fortune still 
Took pains to use a senseless carcass ill; 
He smiled at the vain malice of his foe. 
And pitied impotent mankind below. 
Then lightly passing o^er Emathia's plain, 
'His flying navy scatter'd on the main. 
And cruel Caesar's tents; he fix'd at last 
His residence in Brutus' sacred breast: 
There brooding o'er his country's wrongs he sate. 
The state's avenger, and the tyrant's fate; 
There mournful Home might still her iPoinpey 

find. 
There, and in Cato's free unconquer'd mind. 

He \ while in deep suspense the world yet lay. 
Anxious *and doubtful whom it should obey. 
Hatred avow'd to Pompey's self did bear. 
Though his companion in the common war. 
Though, by the senate's just command, they stood 
Engaged together for the public good: 
But dread Pharsalia did all doubts decide. 
And firmly fix'd him to the vanquish'd side. 



' When Pompej followed Ctesar into Thessaly, he left Cat o 
with aome troopp abont Djrrhaobium. With these troops, and 
as many oftho^ewfao fled from Pharsalia as he conld gather ap, 
Cato passed over from the continent to the islaod of CoroTra, 
near which island Pompej's oaT j then laj, in ord^r to join 
Pompej. 
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His helpless cottntry, like an orphan left, 
Friendless and poor, of all support bereft, 
He took and eberish'd with a father's care, 
He comforted, he bad her not to fear; 
And taught her feeble hands once more the trade 

of war. 
Nor lust of empire did his courage sway, 
Nor hate, nor proud repugnance to obey: 
Passions and private interest he forgot; 
Not for himself, but liberty, he fought. 
Straight to Corcyra's port his way he bent. 
The swift advancing victor to prevent; 
Who, marching sudden on to new success. 
The scattered legions might with ease oppress: . 
There with the ruins of ^mathia's field. 
The flying host, a thousand ships he fill'd. 
Who that from land with wonder had descried 
The passing fleet in all its naval pride, 
Stretch'd wide, and o'er the distant ocean spread. 
Could have believed those mighty numbers fled? 
Malea^ o'erpass'd, and the Tsenarian shore. 
With swelling sails he for Cythera bore : 
Then Crete he saw, and with a northern wind 
Soon left the famed Dictaean isle^ behind. 
Urged by the bold Phycustine's^ churlish pride 
(Their shores, their haven, to his fleet denied), 

' A proiDODtorj on the footbeni part of the Peloponnesai 
(Morea). It if now called Cape Malio, or St. Ang^elo. Cj- 
tbera ie an island not far from Malea, now called Cerigo. It 
wae hmoas among tbe ancients (or the worship of Venns, 
bence called C^tberasa. 

* Crete. 

' Pbyeas was a promontory, witb a town of tbe same 
name, on tbe coast of Cjrene in Africa. 

N 2 
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The chief revenged the wron^; and, as he pass'd, 
Laid their unhospitable city waste. 
Thence wafted forward, to the coast he came 
Which took of old from Palinure its name^. 
(Nor Italy this monument alone 
Can boast; since Libya's Palinure has shown 
Her peaceful shores were to the Trojan known). 
From hence they soon descry, with doubtful pain, 
Another navy on the distant main. 
Anxious they stand, and now expect the foe. 
Now their companions in the public woe: 
The victor's baste inclines them most to fear; 
Eacb vessel seems a hostile face to wear. 
And every sail they spy, they fancy Cssar there. 
But oh ! those ships a different burden bore, 
A mournful freight they wafted to the shore: 
Sorrows that might tears e'en from Cato gain. 
And teach the rigid stoic to complain. 

When long the sad Cornelia's prayers, in vain, 
Had tried the flying navy to detain; 
With Sextus long had strove, and long implored. 
To wait the relics of her murder'd lord; 
The waves perchance might the dear pledge re- 
store, 
And waft him bleeding from the faithless shore. 
Still, grief and love their various hopes inspire, 
Till she beholds her Pompey's funeral fire, . 

 

" On the coast of Naples is a promontory still called Cabo 
di PaUnurOf from Palinnras, ifiaeas's pilot ; who was drown- 
ed, or rather murdered bj the people of the country, near that 
place. As for the Libyan Palinoras, the commentators assign 
it a place as a promontory likewise on the coast of Cyrene, 
thoagh I do not find it mentioned amongst the ancient geogra- 
phers. Cellarius has a lake called Paliaros, and a rirer of 
the same name, in the proyince of Cyrene. 
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Tin on the land she sees the' ignoble flame 
Ascend, unequal to the hero's name; 
Then into just complaints at length she hroke. 
And thus with pious indignation spoke — 

' Oh, fortune ! dost thou then disdain to' afford 
My love's last office to my dearest lord; 
Am I one chaste, one last embrace denied? 
Shall I not lay me by his clay-cold side. 
Nor tears to bathe his gaping wounds provide? 
Am I unworthy the sad torch to bear. 
To light the flame, and bum my flowing hair? 
To gather from the shore the noble spoil. 
And place it decent on the fatal pile? 
Shall not his bones and sacred dust be borne 
In this sad bosom, to their peaceful urn? 
TFhate'er the last consuming flame shall leave. 
Shall not this widow'd hand by right receive. 
And to the gods the precious relics give? 
Perhaps this last respect which I should show, 
Some vile Egyptian hand does now bestow. 
Injurious to the Roman shade below. 
Happy, my Crassus, were thy bones which lay 
Exposed to Parthian birds and beasts of prey I 
Here the last rites the cruel gods allow, 
And, for a curse, my Pompey's pile bestow. 
For ever will the same sad fate return ? 
Still an unburied husband must I mourn. 
And weep my sorrows o'er an empty urn''? 

^ The ancients placed to maeh religion in performing fo- 
neral rites for the dead that thoogh the body was not in their 
power, thej performed all the same ceremoaiei to it in its 
absence, and erected a monument, which (as it contained nq- 
thing) was called CmotaphiMm, or an empty sepulchre. 
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But why should tombs be built, or onis be made ? 
Does grief like mine require their feeble aid? 
Is he not lodged, thou wretch ! within thy heart. 
And fix'd in every dearest vital part? 
O'er monuments surviving wives may grieve. 
She ne'er will need them who disdains to live. 
But oh! behold where yon malignant flames 
Cast feebly forth their mean inglorious beams: 
From my loved lord, his dear remains they rise. 
And bring my Pompey to my weeping eyes : 
And now they sink, the languid lights, decay. 
The cloudy smoke all eastward rolls away. 
And wafts my hero to the rising day. . 
Me too the winds demand with freshening gales. 
Envious they call, and stretch the swielling sails. 
No land on earth seems dear as Egypt now. 
No land that crowns and triumphs did bestow. 
And with new laurels bound my Pompey's brow. 
That happy Pompey to my thoughts is lost. 
He that is left lies dead on yonder coast; 
He, only he is all I now demand, 
Eor him I linger near this cursed land : 
Endear'd by crimes, for horrors loved the more, 
I cannot, will not leave the Pharian shore. 
Thou, Sextus, thou shalt prove the chance of war. 
And through the world thy father's ensigns bear. 
Then hear his last command, entrusted to my 

care — • 
* Whene'er my last, my fatal hour shall come. 
Arm you, my sons, for liberty and Rome; 
While one shall of our freeborn race remain. 
Let him prevent the tyrant Caesar's reign. 
From each free city round, from every land. 
Their warlike aid in Pompey's name demand. 
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These are the parties, these the friends he 

leaves. 
This legacy your dying father gives. 
If for the sea's wide rule your arms you bear, 
A Pompey ne'er can want a navy there. 
Heirs of my fame, my sons shall wage my war. 
Only be bold, unconquer'd in the fight. 
And, like your father, still defend the right. 
To Cato, i^ for liberty he stand. 
Submit, and yield you to his ruling hand. 
Brave, just, and only worthy to command P 
At length to tiiee, my Pompey, I am jnst, 
I have survived, and well diseharged my trust; 
Through Chaos now, and the dark realms iielow. 
To follow thee, a wiHing shade 1 go: 
If longer with a lingering fate I strive, 
'Tis but tp prove the pain of being alive, 
'Tis to 'be cursed for daring to survive. 
She who could bear to see thy wounds, and live, 
New proofs of love and fatal grief shall give. 
Nor need she fly for succour to the sword. 
The steepy precipice, and deadly cord; 
She from herself shall find her own relief, 
^nd scorn to die of any death — ^but grief.' 
So said the matron; and about her head 
Her veil she draws, lier mournful eyes to shade. 
Resolved to shroud in thickest shades of woe. 
She seeks the ship's deep darksome iiold below : 
There lonely left, at leisure to complain. 
She hugs her sorrows, and enjoys her pain-; 
Still with fresh tears the living grief would feed. 
And fondly loves it, in her husband's stead. 
In v.ain the beating purges raise al^ud. 
And swelling Eurus grumbles in the shroud ; 
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Her, nor the waves beneath, nor winds above. 
Nor all the noisy cries of fear can move; 
In sullen peace composed for death she lies. 
And, waiting, longs to hear the tempest rise; 
Then hopes the seamen's vows shall all be cross'd. 
Prays for the storm, and wishes to be lost. 

Soon from the Pharian coast the navy bore. 
And sought through foamy seas the Cyprian shore ; 
Soft eastern gales prevailing thence alone. 
To Cato's camp and Libya waft them on. 
With mournful looks from land (as oft we know 
A sad prophetic spirit waits on woe), 
Pompey his brother* and the fleet beheld. 
Now near advancing o'er the watery field : 
Straight to the beach with headlong haste he flies : 
* Where is our father, Seztus, where? (he cries): 
Do we yet live? Stands yet the sovereign state? 
Or does the world with Pompey yield to fate? 
Sink we at length before the conquering foe? 
And is the ^mighty head of Rome laid low?' 
He said ; the mournful brother thus replied— 
^ O happy thou ! whom lands and seas divide 
From woes which did to these sad eyes betide. 
These eyes ! which of their horror still complain, 
Since they beheld our godlike father slain. 
Nor did his fate an equal death aflbrd. 
Nor sufler'd him to fall by Caesar's sword. 
Trusting in vain to hospitable gods. 
He died, oppress'd by vile Egyptian odds : 
By the cursed monarch of Nile's slimy wave 
He fell a victim to the crown he gave. 

^ Cn. Pompeios, the elder brother, who wu with Cato, 
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Yes! I beheld the dire, the bloody deed; 
These eyes beheld our valiant father bleed: 
Amazed I look'd, and scarce believed my fear. 
Nor thought the' Egyptian could so greatly dare ; 
But still I look'd, and fancied Caesar there. 
But oh ! not all his wounds so much did move. 
Pierced my sad soul, and struck my filial love, 
As that his venerable head they bear, 
Their wanton trophy, fix'd upon a spear; 
Through every town 'tis shown, the vulgar's sport. 
And the lewd laughter of the tyrant's court. 
^is said that Ptolemy preserves this prize. 
Proof of the deed to glut the victor's eyes. 
The body, whether rent or borne away 
By foul Egyptian dogs and birds of prey; 
Whether within their greedy maws entomb'd. 
Or by those wretched flames, we saw, consumed; 
Its fate as yet we know not, but forgive : 
That crime unpuiiish'd to the gods we leave, 
'Tis for the part preserved alone we grieve.* 

Scarce had he ended thus, when Pompey, 
With noble fury calls aloud to arm; ^ [warm 
Nor seeks in sighs and helpless tears relief. 
But thus in pious rage express'd his grief — 

* Hence all aboard, and haste to put to sea; 
Urge on against the winds our adverse way; 
With me let every Roman leader go. 
Since civil wars were ne'er so just as now. 
Pompey's unburied relics ask your aid. 
Call for due rites and honours to be paid. 
Let Egypt's tyrant pour a purple flood. 
And sooth the ghost with his inglorious blood. 
Not Alexander shall his priests defend, 
Forced from his golden shrine he shall descend : 
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In Mareotis'^ deep I'll plun^ him down. 
Deep in the sluggish waves the royal carcass 
From his proud pyramid Amasis^" torn, [drown. 
With his long dynasties ^^ my rage shall mourn, 
And floating down their muddy Nile be borne. 
Each stately tomb and monumental stone, 
For thee, unburied Pompey, shall atone : 
Isis no more shall draw the cheated crowd. 
Nor god Osiris in his linen shroud; 
Stripped of their shrines, with scorn they shall be 
To be by ignominious hands defaced : [oast. 
Their holy Apis, of diviner breed. 
To Pompey's dust a sacrifice shall bleed, 
While burning deities the fiame shall feed. 
Waste shall the land be laid, and never know 
The tiller's care, nor feel the crooked plough: 
None shall be left for whom the Nile may flow; 
Till, the gods banish'd, and the people gone, 
Egypt to Pompey shall be lefi^ alone.' 

He said; then hasty to revenge he flew. 
And seaward out the ready navy drew: 
But cooler Cato did' the youth assuage. 
And, praising much, compress'd his filial rage. 



^ Or Mareia, wa9 a famom lake not far from Alexandria. 
The wioe that grew in the neighbooring country, and which 
t6ok its name from hence, was reckoned excellent; thoogh 
Lncan, in the tenth book, speaks despicably of it in'oompa- 
rison of that which grows in the island of Meroe; 

'^ Amasis was a famoas king of* Egypt, who saooeeded 
Apriez, after having dethroned him. His story may be seen 
at large in the second book of Herodotus. 

** The word dynasty n tireek, and signifies lordship, or 
government. It is most peciriiarly applied to the Egyptian 
kings. 
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Meantime the shores , the teasyand skies around , 
With mournfui cries for Pompey's death resound. 
A rare example have their sorrows shown 
(Yet in no age beside, nor people known). 
How falling power did with compassion meet, 
And crowds deplored the ruins of the great. 
But when the sad Cornelia first appeared. 
When on the deck her mournful head she rear'd. 
Her lochia hnng rudely o'er the matron's face, 
With all the pomp of griefs disordered grace: ' 
When they beheld her, wasted quite with woe. 
And spent with tears that never ceased to flow. 
Again they feel their loss, again complain. 
And heaven and earth ring with their cries again. 
Soon as she landed on the friendly strand. 
Her lord's last rites employ her pious hand: 
To his dear shade she builds a funeral pile. 
And decks it proud with many a noble spoil. 
There shone his arms with antique gold inlaid, 
There the rich robes which she herself had made. 
Robes to imperial Jove in triumph erst display'd : 
The relics of his past victorious days 
Now this his latest trophy serve to rabe. 
And in one common flame together blaze. 
Such was the weeping matron's pious care: 
The soldiers, taught by her, their fires prepare; 
To every valiant friend a pile they build. 
That fell for Rome, in cursed Pharsalia's field : 
Stretch^ wide along the shores the flames extend. 
And grateful to the wandering shades ascend. 
So when Apulian hinds with art renew 
The wintry pastures to their verdant hue, 
That flowers may rise and springing grass return, 
With spreading flames the wither'd fields they 
burn; 

VOL. II. o 
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Gmrganos tken mod lofty VultaT^^ blaze» 
And draw the distant wandering swains to gaze : 
Far are the glittering fires descried by night, 
And gild the dosky skies around wi^ light. 

Boty oh! not all the sorrows of the crowd 
That spoke their free impatient thoughts aloud; 
That tax'd the gods, as authors of their woe. 
And charged them with neglect of things below : 
Not aU the marks of the wild people*s love. 
The hero's soul like Cato's praise could move. 
Few were his words, but from an honest heart, 
Where faction and where fayour had no part, 
But truth made up for passion and for art. 

' We've lost a Roman citizen (he said). 
One of the noblest of tiiat name is dead; 
Who, though not equal to our fathers found. 
Nor by their strictest rules of justice bound, 
Yet from his faults this benefit we draw. 
He for his couotry's good transgressed her law, 
To keep a bold licentious age in awe. 
Rome held her freedom still, though he was great ; 
He sway'd the senate, but they ruled the state. 
When crowds were willing to have worn his 
He chose his private station to retain, [chain, 
That all might free, and equal all remain. 
War's boundless power he never sought to use. 
Nor ask'd, but what the people might refuse: 
Much he possessed, and wealthy was his store. 
Yet still he gathered but to give the more; 
And Rome, while he was rich, could ne'er be poor. 
He drew the sword, but knew its rage to charm; 
And loved peace best when he was forced to arm ; 

'' Moantains in Apalia; the latter not far from Venusia, 
the birthplace of Horace. 
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Unmoyed with all the glittering pomp of power. 
He took with joy, bat laid it down with more : 
His chaster household and his frugal board 
Nor lewdness did, nor luxury afford, 
£^en in the highest fortunes of their lord. 
His noble name, his country's honour grown. 
Was venerable round the nations known, [shone. 
And as Rome's fairest light and brightest glory 
When, betwixt Marius and fierce Sylla toss'd. 
The commonwealth her ancient freedom lost. 
Some shadow yet was left, some show of power; 
Now e'en the name with Pompey is no more : 
Senate and people '^ all at once are gone. 
Nor need the tyrant blush to mount the throne. 
Oh happy Pompey ! happy in thy fate, 
Haj^y by falling with the falling state. 
Thy death a benefij; the gods did grant, [want 
Thou mightst hare lived those Pharian swords to 
Freedom^ at least, thou dost by dying gain, 
Nor livest to see thy Julia's father reign ; [slain ^*, 
Free death is man's first bliss, the next is to be 
Such mercy only I from Juba crave ^ 
(If fortune should ordain me Juba's slave). 
To Caesar let him show, but show me dead ; 
And keep my carcass, so he takes my head.' 

He said, and pleased the noble shade below 
More than a thousand orators could do; 

*^ All those laws that served for the preservation of the 
senate's jast aathority and the people's liberty. 

'^ I do not think this is so clearly expressed as it ooght to 
be. The anther's meaning is, that ' next to dying when and 
how one pleases, is the happiness of being compelled to die 
by another.' 

" To wboiii Cato then resolved to join himself. 
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Though Tullj too had lent his channiDg tongue. 
And Rome's full forum with his praise had rung. 

But discord new infects th^ sullen crowd. 
And now they tell their discontents aloud: 
When Tarchon '^ first his fiying ensigns bore, 
Call'd out to march, and hasten'd to the shore: 
Him Cato thus, pursuing as he moved. 
Sternly bespoke, and justly thus reproved-^ 

' Oh, restless author of the roving war. 
Dost thou again piratic arms prepare? 
Pompey, thy terror and thy scourge, is gone, 
And now thou hopest to rule the seas alone.' 

He said, and bent his frown upon the rest; 
Of whom one bolder thus the chief address'd. 
And thus their weariness of war confessed — 

' For Pompey's sake (nor thou disdain to hear) 
The civil war we wage, these arms we bear: 
Him we preferr'd to peace. But (Cato) now. 
That cause, that master of our arms, lies low. 
Let us no more our absent country mourn, 
But to our homes and household gods return ; 
To the chaste arms from whose embrace we fled. 
And the dear pledges of the nuptial bed. 
For oh! what period can the war attend. 
Which nor Pharsalia's field nor Pompey's death 

can end? 
The better times of flying life are pass'd. 
Let deatii come gently on^ in peace, at last. 



*' This TarchoD was a priqce of the Cilicians, or perhaps 
rather a leader of some of the Cilician pirates, who had heen 
formerly Tanqaished and pardoned bj Pompej, and in this 
civil war caroe to his assistance. I have followed the common 
retidinf^ of Tarchon, though (according to the opinion of Gro- 
tins) this prince or general's name was Tarcboodimotos. 
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Let age^ at length, with povidential care 

The necessary pile and urn prepare; 

All rites the cruel civil war denies. 

Part e'en of Pompey yet unburied lies. 

Though vanquish'd, yet by no barbarian hand. 

We fear not exile in a foreign land. 

Nor are our necks by fortune now bespoke, 

To bear the Scythian or Armenian yoke; 

The victor still a citizen we own, 

And yield obedience to the Roman gown. 

While Pompey lived, he bore the sovereign sway; 

Caesar was next, and him we now obey: 

With reverence be the sacred shade adored. 

But war has given us now another lord: 

To Caesar and superior chance we yield; 

All was determined in Emathia's field. 

Nor shall our arms on other leaders wait, 

Nor for uncertain hopes molest the state ; 

We foUow'd Pompey once, but now we follow 

Pate. 
What terms, what safety can we hope for now. 
But what the victor's mercy shall allow? 
Once Pompey 's presence justified the cause. 
Then fought we for our liberties and laws; 
With him the honours of that cause lie dead. 
And all the sanctity of war is fled. 
If, Cato, thou for Rome these arms dost bear. 
If still thy country only be thy care. 
Seek we the regions where Rome's ensigns fly, 
Where her proud eagles wave their wings on high : 
No matter who to Pompey's power succeeds. 
We follow where a Roman consul leads.' 

This said, he leap'd aboard; the youthful sort 
Join in his flight, and haste to leave the port: \ 

o2 
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The senseless crowd their liberty disdaio. 
And long to wear victorious Caesar's chain. • 
Tyrannic power now sudden seem'd to threat 
The ancient glories of Rome's fireebom state. 
Till Cato spoke; and thus deferr'd her fate — 

' Did then your tows and servile prayers conspire 
Nought but a haughty mlister to desire? 
Did you, when eager for the battle, come 
The slaves of Pompey, not the friends of Rome? 
Now, weary of the toil, from war you fly. 
And idly lay your useless armour by; 
Your hands neglect to wield the shining sword, 
Nor can you fight, but for a king and lord. 
Some viighty chief you want, for whom to sweat; 
Yourselves you know not, or at least forget, 
And fondly bleed that others may be great: 
Meanly you toil, to give yourselves away; 
And die, to leave the world a tyrant's prey. 
The gods and fortune do at length afford 
A cause most worthy of a Roman sword. 
At length 'tis safe to conquer. Pompey now 
Cannot, by your success, too potent grow: 
Yet now ignobly you withhold your hands. 
When nearer liberty your aid demands. 
Of three who durst the sovereign power invade, 
Two" by your fortune's kinder doom lie dead; 
And shall the Pharian sword and Parthian bow 
Do more for liberty and Rome than you? 
Base as ye are, in vile subjection go. 
And scorn what Ptolemy did ill bestow. 
Ignobly innocent, and meanly good. 
You durst not stain your hardy hands in blood : 

'^ Crassas and Pompej, who, with Cie8ar,oomp08ed the first 
TrramTirate. 
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Feebly a while you fought, but soon did yield. 
And fled the first from dire Pharsalia's field. 
Go then, secure, for Caesar will be good, 
Will pardon those who are with ease subdued; 
The pitying victor will in mercy spare 
The wretch who never durst provoke his war. 
Go, sordid slaves ! one lordly master gone, 
lijke heir^looms go, from father to the son. 
Still to enhance your servile merit more. 
Bear sad Cornelia weeping from the shore; 
Meanly for hire expose the matron's life, 
Metellus' daughter ^^ sell, and Pompey's wife. 
Take too his sons : let Caesar find in you 
Wretches that may e'en Ptolemy outdo. 
But let not my devoted life be spared. 
The tyrant greatly shall that deed reward : 
Such is the price of Cato's hated head. 
That all your former wars shall well be paid : 
Rill me, and in my blood do Caesar right; 
'Tis mean to have no other guilt but flight.' 

He said, and stopp'd the flying naval power: 
Back they retum'd, repenting, to the shore. 
As when the bees their waxen town forsake, 
Careless in air their wandering way they take, 
No more in clustering swarms condensed they 

fly. 

But fleet uncertain through the various sky; 
No more from flowers they suck the liquid sweet, 
But all their care and industry forget: 
Then if at length the tinkling brass they hear. 
With swift amaze their flight they soon forbear; 
Sudden their flowery labours they renew, 
^ Hang on the thyn^e, and sip the balmy dew: 

'* Cornelia was the daughter of Corn. Scipio Metellai. 
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Meantime^ secure on Hybla's fragrant plain. 
With joy exults the happy shepherd swain ; 
Proud that his art has thus preserved his store. 
He scorns to think his homely cottage poor. 
With such prevailing force did Cato's care 
The fierce impatient soldiers' minds prepare 
To learn obedience and endure the war. 

And now their minds, unknowing of repose, 
With busy toil to exercise he chose ; 
Still with successive labours are they plied. 
And oft in long and weary marches tried. 
Before Cyren^'s walls they now sit down; 
And here the victor's mercy well was shown. 
He takes no vengeance of the captive town: 
Patient he spares, and bids the vanquish'd live, 
Since Cato, who could conquer, could forgive. 
Hence, Libyan Juba's realms they mean to' ex- 
plore, 
Juba, who borders on the swarthy Moor ; 
But nature's boundaries the journey stay. 
The Syrts ^^ are fix'd athwart the middle way ; 
Yet led by daring virtue on they press. 
Scorn opposition, and still hope success. 

When nature's hand the first formation tried. 
When seas from lands she did at first divide. 
The Syrts, not quite of sea nor land bereft, 
A mingled mass uncertain still she left; 

*' The Sjrts are two golfs apon the coast of Africa io the 
Mediterranean sea : the first (which is that here mentioned) 
calted Syrtis Major (now Golpho di Solocho) lies between 
Cjrenaica (now the kingdom of Barca) and the river Cinyps, 
or Cinjphas : the other, called Sjrrtis Minor (now Crofyho di 
Capes)t on the coast of Barbarj, between Tonis and Tripoli. 
Thejr are both very dangerous, as being fall of nhoals, banks 
of sand, and rooks. 
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For nor the land with seas is quite o'erspread. 

Nor sink the waters deep their-oozy bed. 

Nor earth defends its shore, nor lifts aloft its 

head. 
The site with neither and with each complies, 
Doubtful and inaccessible it lies ; 
Or 'tis a sea with shallows bank'd around. 
Or 'tis a broken land with waters drown 'd; 
Here shores advanced o'er Neptune's rule we 

find; 
And there an inland ocean lags behind. 
Thus nature's purpose, by herself destroy'd, 
Is useless to herself and unemploy'd; 
And part of her creation still is void. 
Perhaps, when first the world and time began. 
Her swelling tides and plenteous waters ran; 
But long confining on the burning zone, 
The sinking seas have felt the neighbouring sun ; 
Still by degrees we see how they decay. 
And scarce resist the thirsty god of day. 
Perhaps in distant ages 'twill be found, 
When future suns have run the burning round. 
These Syrts shall all be dry and solid ground: 
Small are the depth their scanty waves retain. 
And earth grows daily on the yielding main. 

And now the loaden fieet^^ with active oars 
Divide the liquid plain, and leave the shores, 
When cloudy skies a gathering storm presage, 
And Auster from the" south began to rage : 

^ PIntarch sajs that Cato took this journey by land, thoagh 
oar aotfaor makes him go part bj sea, and the rest by land. 
He brings him as far as the river Triton, or Tritonis, with the 
fleet. This river, with a lake of the same qame, was famous 
for the birth or first appearance of Pallas upon earth. She 
was from thence called Tritonia. 
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Fall from the land die sounduig tempest roars. 
Repels the swelling surge, and sweeps the shores ; 
The wind pursues, drives on the roUing sand. 
And gives new limits to the growing land. 
Spite of the seaman's toil the storm prevails; 
In vain with skilful strength he hands the saSs, 
In vain the cordy cables bind tiiem fast. 
At once it rips and rends them from .the mast; 
At once the winds the flattering canvass tear. 
Then whirl and whisk it through the sportive air. 
Some, timely for the rising rage prepared. 
Furl the loose sheet, and lash it to the yard : 
In vain their care; sudden the furious blast 
Snaps by the board, and bears away the mast: 
Of tackling, sails, and masts, at once bereft, 
The ship a naked helpless hull is left. 
Forced round and round, she quits her pur- 
posed way. 
And bounds uncertain o*er the swelling sea. 
But happier some a steady course maintain. 
Who stand far out, and keep the deeper main. 
Their masts they cut, and, driving with the tide. 
Safe o'er the surge beneath tiie tempest ride. 
In vain did from the southern coast their foe. 
All black with clouds, old stormy Auster, blow; 
Lowly secure amidst the waves they lay, 
Old Ocean heaved his back, and roll'd them on 

their way. 
Some on the shallows strike, and doubtful stand. 
Part beat by waves, part fix'd upon the sand. 
Now pent amidst the shoals the billows roar. 
Dash on the banks, and scorn the new made shore : 
Now by the wind driven on in heaps they swell. 
The steadfast banks both winds and waves repel : 
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Still with united force they rage in vain^ 
The sandy piles their station fix'd maintain, 
And lift their heads secure amidst the watery plain. 
There, scaped from seas upon the faithless strand. 
With weeping eyes the shipwreck'd seamen stand, 
And, cast ashore, look vainly out for land. 
Thus some were lost: but far the greater part, 
Preserved from danger by the pilot's art. 
Keep on their course, a happier fate partake. 
And reach in safety the Tritonian lake. 
These waters to the tuneful god are dear. 
Whose vocal shell the seagreen Nereids hear: 
These Pallas loves, so tells reporting fame. 
Here first from heaven to earth the goddess came 
(Heaven's neighbourhood the warmer clime be- 
trays. 
And speaks the nearer sun's immediate rays). 
Here her first footsteps on the brink she staid, 
Here in the watery glass her form survey 'd. 
And call'd herself from hence — the chaste Tri- 
tonian maid. 
Here Lethe's streams*^ from secret springs below 
Rise to the light; here, heavily and slow. 
The silent, dull, forgetful waters flow. 
Here, by the wakeful dragon kept of old, 
Hesperian plants grew rich with living gold; 
Long since the fruit was from the branches torn, 
And now the gardens their lost honours mourn. 

'' This 18, acoordiDg to Cellarios, a mistake in geography : 
he places both this river and the Hesperian gardens in the 
region of Cjrene, on the eastern side of the Syrtis Major. 
This river's taking its rise from hell is a known fable. As 
common likewise is the story of the Hesperides, and their 
dragon who watched the golden apples till their orchard was 
robbed bj Hercules, and the pippins carried to Earjstheus ; 
bj whom, at Jaoo's command, he was pat to so manj pieces 
of bard service. 
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Such was in ancient times the tale received, 
Such by our good forefathers was belieyed : 
Nor let inquirers the tradition wrong. 
Or dare to question now the poet's sacred song* 
Then take it for a truth, the wealthy wood 
Here under golden boughs low bending stood; 
On some large tree his folds the serpent wound, 
The fair Hesperian virgins watch'd around. 
And join'd to guard the rich forbidden ground. 
But great Alcides came to end their care, 
Stripp'd the gay grove, and left the branches bare ; 
Then back returning sought the Argive shore, 
And the bright spoil to proud Eurystheus bore. 

These famous regions and the Syrts o'erpass'd, 
They reach'd the Garamantian coast '^ at last: 
Here, under Pompey's care, the navy lies 
Beneath the gentlest clime of Libya's skies. 

But Gate's soul, by dangers unrestrain'd, 
Ease and a dull unactive life disdain'd. 
His daring virtue urges to go on 
Through desert lands and nations yet unknown; 
To march, and prove the' unhospitable ground, 
To shun the Syrts ^, and lead the soldier round. 
Since now tempestuous seasons vex the sea. 
And the declining year forbids the watery way; 
He sees the cloudy drizzling winter near. 
And hopes kind rains may cool the sultry air: 
So happily may they journey pn secure. 
Nor burning heats nor killing frosts endure; 



^ This is another gross fanlt in geographj: for the Gara- 
mantes were an inland people of Libjra, that joined on the 
south to Ethiopia. This tract of laud is now called bj the 
Arabians, Zaara, or the Desert. 

^ These were the lesser Syrts, roand which Cato maxcbed 
to Sjrtis Parva, in Bjzaciam, or Taois. 
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But while cool winds the winter's breath supplies, 
With gentle warmth the Libyan sun may rise. 
And both may join and temper well the skies. 

But ere the toilsome march he undertook. 
The hero thus the listening host bespoke — 

* Fellows in arms I whose bUss, whose chief- 
est good 
Is Rome's defence andfreedom bought with blood; 
YoUy who to die with Uberty, from far 
Have foUow'd Cato in this fatal war. 
Be now for virtue's noblest task prepared, 
For labours many, perilous, and hard. 
Think thro\igh what burning climes, what wilds we 
No leafy shades the naked desert^ know, .[go; 
No silver streams through iiowery meadows flow. 
But horrors there, and various deaths abound. 
And serpents guard the' unhospi table ground. 
Hard is the way; but thus our fate demands: 
Rome and her laws we seek amidst these sands. 
Let those who, glowing with their country's love. 
Resolve with me these dreadful plains to prove, 
Nor of return nor safety once debate. 
But only dare to go, and leave the rest to Fate. 
Think not I mean the dangers to disguise. 
Or hide them from the cheated vulgar's eyes: 
Those, only those shall in my fate partake 
Who love the daring for the danger's sake ; 
Those who can suffer all the worst can come. 
And think it what they owe themselves and Rome. 
If any yet shall doubt, or yet shall fear; 
If life be more than liberty his care; 
Here, ere we journey further, let him stay, 
Inglorious let him, like a slave, obey. 
And seek a master in some safer way. 

VOL. II. p 
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Foremost^ behold, I lead you to the toil. 
My feet shall foremost print the dusty soil : 
Strike me the first, thou flaming god of day. 
First let me feel thy fierce, thy scorching ray: 
Ye living poisons all, ye snaky train. 
Meet me the first upon the fatal plain. 
In every pain which you, my wcu'riors, fear. 
Let me be first, and teach you how to bear. 
Who sees me pant for drought, or fainting first, 
Let him upbraid me, and complain of thirst. 
If e'er for shelter to the shades I fly. 
Me let him curse, me, for the sultry sky. 
If while the weary soldier marches on. 
Your leader by distinguished ease be known. 
Forsake my cause, and leave me there alone. 
The sands, the serpents, thirst, and burning heat 
Are dear to patience, and to virtue sweet; 
Virtue, that scorns on coward terms to please. 
Or cheaply to be bought, or won with ease : 
But then she joys, then smiles upon her state, 
Then fairest to herself, then most complete, 
When glorious danger makes her truly great. 
So Libya's plains alone shall wipe away 
The foul dishonours of Pharsalia's day; 
So shall your courage now transcend that fear: 
You fled with glory there, to conquer here.' 
He said; and hardy love of toil inspired; 
And every breast with godlike ardour fired. 
Straight, careless of return, without delay 
Through the wide waste he took his pathless way. 
Libya, ordain'd to be his last retreat. 
Receives the hero, fearless of his fate; 
Here the good gods his last of labours doom. 
Here shall his bones and sacred dust find room. 
And his great head be hid within an humble tomb. 
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If this large globe ^' be portioned right by fame. 
Then one third part shall sandy Libya claim: 
But if we count, as suns descend and rise. 
If we divide by east and west the skies^ 
Then with fair Europe Libya shall combine. 
And both to make the western half shall join : 
Whilst wide-extended Asia fills the rest, 
Of all from Tanais to Nile possessed, 
And reigns sole empress of the dawning east. 
Of all the Libyan soil, the kindliest found 
Far to the western seas extends its bound; 
Where cooling gales, where gentle zephyrs fly. 
And setting suns adorn the gaudy sky : 
And yet e'en here no liquid fountain's vein 
Wells through the soil, and gurgles o'er the plain; 
But from our northern clime, our gentler heaven. 
Refreshing dews and fruitful rains are driven : 
All bleak, the god, cold Boreas, spreads his wing. 
And with our winter gives the Libyan spring. 
No wicked wealth infects the simple soil, 
Nor golden ores ^ disclose their shining spoil : 
Pure is the glebe, 'tis earth, and earth alone. 
To guilty pride and avarice unknown : 
There citron grores^', the native riches, grow. 
There cool retreats and fragrant shades bestow, 
And hospitably screen their guests below. 



^ The ancients divided the world into three parti, Earope» 
At ia, and Africa or Libja ; for tbat whole part ia freqaentljr 
called Libja : the other diTiaion, which wae iometimea aaed, 
and ia here mentioned bjr Lacan, was into the eastern and 
western parts. 

^ That which we call the Gold Coast, and Goinea, were 
kery little if at all known to the ancients. 

* See book i. note 22. 
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Safe by their leafy office, long they stood 
A sacred, old, unviolated wood; 
Till Roman luxury to Afric pass'd. 
And foreign axes laid their honours waste : 
Thus utmost lands are ransack'd, to afford 
The far fetch'd dainties and the costly board. 
But rude and wasteiiil all those regions lie 
That border on the Syrts, and feel too nigh 
Their sultry summer sun and parching sky. 
No harvest there the scattered grain repays. 
But withering dies,' and ere it shoots decays : 
There never loves to spring the mantling vine. 
Nor wanton ringlets round her helm to twine: 
The thirsty dust prevents the swelling fruit. 
Drinks up the generous juice, and kills the root: 
Through secret veins no tempering moistures pass. 
To bind with viscous force the mouldering mass; 
But genial Jove averse disdains to smile. 
Forgets, and curses the neglected soil. 
Thence lazy nature droops her idle head, 
As every vegetable sense were dead; 
Thence the wide dreary plains one visage wear, 
Alike in summer, winter, spring, appear; « 
Nor feel the turns of the revolving year. 
Thin herbage here (for some e'en here is found) 
The Nasamonian hinds ^ collect around; 
A naked race, and barbarous of mind. 
That live upon the losses of mankind : 
The Syrts supply their wants and barren soil, 
And strow the' unhospitable shores with spoil. 



^ The Kasamones wera a barbaroiu people that Ii?ed iif ar 
the S^rtis Major. 
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Trade they have none, but ready still they stand, 
Rapacious to inyade the wealthy strand; 
And hold a commerce thus with every distant 
land. 

Through this dire country Cato's journey lay, 
Here he pursued while virtue led the way. 
Here the bold youth, led by his high command, 
Fearless of storms and raging winds, by land 
Repeat the dangers of the swelling main. 
And strive with storms and raging winds again. 
Here all at large, where nought restrains his force, 
Impetuous Auster runs his rapid course ; 
Nor mountains here nor steadfast rocks resist, 
But free he sweeps along the spacious list. 
No stable groves of ancient oaks arise. 
To tire his rage, and catch him as he flies; 
But wide around the naked plains appear. 
Here fierce he drives unbounded through the air^ 
Roars and exerts his dreadful empire here. 
The whirling dust, like waves in eddies wrought. 
Rising aloft, to the mid heaven is caught: 
There hangs a sullen cloud; nor falls again, 
Nor breaks, like gentle vapours, into rain. 
Gazing, the poor inhabitant descries 
Where high above his land and cottage flies; 
Bereft he sees his lost possessions there, 
From earth transported, and now fix'd in air. 
Not rising flames attempt a bolder flight; 
Like smoke by rising flames uplifted, light 
The sands ascend, and stain the heavens with 
night. 

But now his utmost power and rage to boast. 
The stormy god invades the Roman host : 

p2 
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The soldier 3rieldsy unequal to' the shocks 
And staggers at the wind's stupendous stroke. 
Amazed he sees that earth which lowly lay. 
Forced from beneath his feet, and torn away. 
Ohy Libya! were thy pliant surface bound. 
And form'd a solid close-compacted ground; 
Or hadst thou rocks whose hollows deep below 
Would draw those raging winds that loosely blow ; 
Their fury, by thy firmer mass opposed. 
Or in those dark infernal caves^enclosed. 
Thy certain ruin would at once complete. 
Shake thy foundations, and unfix thy seat. 
But well thy flitting .plains have leam'd to yield; 
Thus, not contending, thou thy place hast held; 
Unfix'd, art fix'd; and, flying, keep'st the field. 
Helms, spears, and shields, snatch'd from the 

warlike host, [toss'd; 

Through heaven's wide regions far away were 
While distant nations, with religious fear. 
Beheld them as some prodigy in air. 
And thought the gods by them denounced a war. 
Such haply was the chance, which first did raise 
The pious tale in priestly Numa's days : • 
Such were those shields^, and thus they came 

from heaven, 
A sacred charge to young Patricians given: 

^ In the time of Noma Pompilias, there was a buckler 
foaod in Rome, such as the Romans called ancjle, which was 
aopposed to be dropped down from Heaven. The angars, 
who were consulted upon the occasion, prononnced that 
wherever that shield should remain, the chief command and 
empire of the world shonld be fixed. Upon this Nnma gave 
orders to a workman called Mamnrra, that he shonld make 
eleven cithers exactly like that which came from Heayen, to 
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Perhaps, long since, to lawless winds a prey, 
From far barbarians were they forced away; 
Thence through long airy journeys safe did come. 
To cheat the crowd with niiracies at Rome. 
Thus wide o'er Libya raged the stormy south. 
Thus every way assail'd the Latian youth : 
Each several method for defence they try. 
Now wrap their garments tight, now close they lie ; 
Now sinking to the earth, with weight they press, 
Now clasp it to them with a strong embrace. 
Scarce in that posture safe; the driving blast 
Bears hard, and almost heaves them off at last. 
Meantime a sandy flood comes rolling on. 
And swelling heaps the prostrate legions drown : 
New to the sudden danger, and dismay'd. 
The frighted soldier hasty calls for aid, 
Heaves at the hill, and struggling rears his head. 
Soon shoots the growing pile, and, rear'd on high. 
Lifts up its lofty summit to the sky : 
High sandy walls, like forts, their passage stay; 
And rising mountains intercept their way : 
The certain bounds which should their journey 
The moving earth and dusty deluge hide ; [guide, 
So landmarks sink beneath the flowing tide. * 
As through mid seas uncertainly they move, 
Led only by Jove's sacred lights above : 
Tart e'en of them the Libyan clime denies. 
Forbids their native northern stars to rise. 
And shades the well known lustre from their eyes. 

prevent the troe one from beings stolen. These ahcylia sacra, 
or holj bucklers, were committed to the care of the Salii, 
who were priests of Mars; and alwajri chosen out of the Pa- 
tricians, or Roman nobilitj. 
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Now near approachiiig to the buniing zone. 
To wanner, cidmer skies diey joi^ney'd on. 
The slackening^ stcmns the neii^booring sun con- 
fess* 
The heat strikes fiercer, and the winds grow less ; 
Whilst parching thirst and hunting sweats in- 
crease. 
As forward on the weary way they went. 
Panting with drought, and all with labour spent, 
Amidst the desert, desolate and dry. 
One chanced a little trickling spring to spy: 
Proud of the prize, he drain'd die scanty store. 
And in his helmet to the chieftain bore. 
Around in crowds the thirsty legions stood. 
Their throats and clammy jaws with dust be- 
strewed, [view'd. 
And all with wishful eyes the liquid treasure 
Around the leader cast his carefid look. 
Sternly the tempting envied gift he took. 
Held it, and thus the giver fierce bespoke — 
* And think'st thou then that I want virtue most? 
Am I the meanest of this Roman host? 
Am I the first soft coward that complains? 
That shrinks unequal to these glorious pains? 
Am I in ease and infamy the first? 
Rather be thou, base as thou art, accursed ! 
Thou that darest drink when all beside thee thirst.' 
He said; and wrathful stretching forth his hand, 
Pour'd out the precious draught upon the sand^. 

® This action of Cato's is not much unlike that of David, 
when he refused to drink of the water of the well of Bethle- 
hem, which three men had ventared their lives to fetch. See 
1 Ghron. xi. 15. 
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Well did the water thus for all provide. 
Envied by none, while thus to all denied, 
A little thus the general want supplied. 

Now to the sacred temple they draw near^, 
Whose only altars Libyan lands revere : 
There, but unlike the Jove by Rome adored, 
A form uncouth, stands heaven's almighty Lord. 
No regal ensigns grace his potent hand. 
Nor shakes he there the lightning's flaming brand; 
But, ruder to behold, a horned ram 
Belies the god, and Ammon is his name. 
There though he reigns, unrival'd and alone, 
O'er the rich neighbours of the torrid zone; 
Though swarthy Ethiops are to him confined. 
With Araby the bless'd and wealthy Inde; 
Yet no proud domes are raised, no gems are seen 
To blaze upon his shrines with costly sheen; 
But plain, and poor, and unprofaned he stood. 
Such as to whom our great forefathers bow'd : 
A god of pious times and days of old. 
That keeps his temple safe from Roman gold. 



^ Lncao has made no scrapie of committing hers another 
great fault in geography, for the sake of bringing his great 
Cato to the temple of Jupiter Ammon. This famoas oracle 
was certainly situate between the less and the greater Cata« 
bathmas, to the west of Egypt, in what is now called the de- 
sert of Barca, a great way distant from the march Cato was 
then taking in the kingdom of Tunis. The description of the 
place itself, except that (as I understand him) he places it 
under the equator, is agreeable to most other ancient authors. 
It is pretty well known that Jupiter' was worshiped in this 
place under the shape of a ram (at least the upper part), and 
there are still to be fdund among the Egyptian idols, in the 
cabinets of the carious, some with the body of a man and a 
ram*s bead. 
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Here, and here only, through wide Libya's space, 
Tall trees the land and verdant herbage grace: 
Here the loose sands by plenteous springs are 

bound. 
Knit to a mass, and moulded into ground: 
Here smiting nature wears a fertile dress. 
And all things here the present god confess. 
Yet here the sun to neither pole declines. 
But from his zenith yertically shines : 
Hence e'en the trees no friendly shelter yield. 
Scarce their own trunks the leafy branches shield; 
The rays descend direct, all round embrace, 
And to a central point the shadow chase. 
Here equally the middle line is found 
To cut the radiant zodiac in its round : 
Here unoblique the Bull and Scorpion rise^^ 
Nor mount too swift, nor leave too soon the skies; 
Nor Libra does too long the Ram attend. 
Nor bids the Maid the fishy sign descend. 
The Boys and Centaur justly time divide. 
And equally their several seasons guide: 
Alike the Crab and wintry Goat return. 
Alike the Lion and the flowing Urn. 
If any further nations yet are known, 
Beyond the Libyan fires and scorching zone; 
Northward from them the sun's bright course is 

made, 
And to the southward strikes the leaning shade: 
There slow Bootes, with his lazy wain 
Descending, seems to reach the watery main. 

^' Supposing it to He nnder the eqniooctial ; but of onr 
author's astronomioal notions I have taken notice in another 
place. 
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Of all the lights which high above they see, 
No star whate'er from Neptune's waves is iree^'^. 
The whirling axle drives them round, and plunges 
in the sea. 
Before the temple's entrance at the gate 
Attending crowds of eastern pilgrims wait: 
These from the horned god expect relief; 
But all give way before the Latian chief. 
His host (as crowds are superstitious still) 
Curious of fate, of future good and ill, 
And fond to prove prophetic Ammon's skill. 
Entreat their leader to the god would go. 
And from his oracle Rome's fortunes know : 
But Labienus chief the thought approved, 
And thus the common suit to Cato moved' — 
* Chance and the fortune of the way (he said) 
Have brought Jove!s sacred counsels to our aid : 
This greatest of the gods, this mighty chief. 
In each distress shall be a sure relief; 
Shall point the distant dangers from afar. 
And teach the future fortunes of the war. 
To thee, O Cato! pious! wise! and just! 
Their dark decrees the cautious gods shall trust; 
To thee their foredetermined will shall tell : [well. 
Their will has been thy law, and thou hast kept it 
Fate bids thee now the noble thought improve; 
Fate brings thee here to meet and talk with Jove. 
Inquire betimes what various chance shall come 
To impious Caesar and thy native Rome; 
Try to avert, at least, thy country's doom. 

^ Those who live to the southward of the equator see stars 
towards the southern pole which never set, as well as we do 
who IWe to the northward of it. But this is what the Romans 
in Lncan*8 time had no notion of. 
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Ask, if these arms oiir freedom shall restore? 
Or else, if laws and right shall be no more? 
Be thy great breast with sacred knowledge fraught, 
To lead us in the wandering maze of thought: 
Thou, that to virtue ever wert inclined. 
Learn what it is, how certainly defined. 
And leave some perfect rule to guide mankind.' 

Full of the god that dwelt within his breast. 
The hero thus his secret mind express'd — Jewell 
And inborn truths reveal*d: truths which might 
Become e'en oracles themselves to tell. 

' Where would thy fbiid, thy vain inquiry go? 
What mystic fate, what secret wouldst thou know ? 
Is it a doubt if death should be my doom, 
Bather than live till kings ^nd bondage come. 
Bather than see a tyrant crown'd in Rome? 
Or wouldst thou know if what we value here. 
Life, be a trifle hardly worth our care? 
What by old age and length of days we gain. 
More than to lengthen out the sense of pain? 
Or if this world, with all its forces join'd. 
The universal malice of mankind. 
Can shake or hurt the brave and honest mind? 
If stable virtue can her ground maintain 
While fortune feebly threats and' frowns in vain? 
If truth and justice with uprightness dwell. 
And honesty consist in meaning well ? 
If right be independent of success. 
And conquest cannot make it more nor less? 
Are these, my friend, the secrets thou wouldst 

know; 
Those doubts for which to oracles we go? 
'Tis known, 'tis plain, 'tis all already told; 
And horned Ammon can no more unfold. 
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From God deriyed, to God by nature join'd, 
We net the dictates of his mighty mind : 
And though the priests are mute, and temples still, 
God never wants a yoice to speak his will. 
When first we from the teeming womb were 

brought, 
With inborn precepts then our souls were fraught. 
And then the Maker his new creatures taught 
Then when h^ form'd, and gave us to be men. 
He gave us. all our useful knowledge then. 
Canst thou believe the vast eternal mind 
Was e^er to Syrts and Libyan sands confined^? 
That he would choose this waste, this barren 
To teach the thin inhabitants around ; [ground. 
And leave his truth in wilds and deserts drown'd ? 
Is there a place that God would choose to love 
Beyond thu earthy the seas, yon heaven above; 
And virtuous minds — the noblest throne for Jove ? 
Why seek we further then? — Behold around, 
How all thou seest does with the god abound; 
Jove is alike in all, and always to be found. 
Let those weak minds' who live in doubt and fear 
To JuggUng priests for oracles repair: 
One certain hour of death to each decreed. 
My fix'd, my certain soul from doubt has freed. 
The coward and the brave aredoom'd to fall; 
And when Jove told this truth, he told us all.' 
So spoke the hero ; and, to keep his word, 
Nor Ammon nor his oracle explored; 

" I eanoot bat obierre here bow fiody onr aatbor, in this 
pawage, reprebenda the follj of thoae who are food of and 
believe io a local sanctitj; at if one part of the world were 
holier tbim another, and the nbiqaitj of the dirine natare 
were confined to a particoUr place. 

VOL. II. Q 
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Bat left the crowd at freedom to belieye. 
And take sach answers as the priest should give. 
Foremost on foot he treads the burning sand, 
Bearing his arms in his own patient hand; 
Scorning another's weary neck to press. 
Or in a lazy chariot loU at ease : 
The panting soldier at his toil succeeds. 
Where no command but great example leads. 
Sparing of sleep, still for the rest he wakes. 
And at the fountain last his thirst he slakes : 
Whene'er by chance some living stream is found, 
He stands and sees the cooling draughts go round ; 
Stays till the last and meanest drudge be pass'd> 
And, till his slaves^have drunk, disdains to taste. 
If true good men deserve immortal fame. 
If virtue, though distressed, be still the same; 
Whatever our fathers greatly dared to do. 
Whatever they bravely bore, and wisely knew, 
Their virtues all are his > and all their praise his due. 
Who e'er with battles fortunately fought. 
Who e'er with Roman blood such honours bought? 
This triumph, this, on Libya's utmost bound. 
With death and desolation compass'd round, 
To all thy glories, Pompey, I prefer. 
Thy trophies, and thy third triumphal car, [war ^'. 
To Marius' mighty name, and great Jugurtbine 
His country*s father here, O Rome, behold. 
Worthy thy temples, priests, and shrines of gold I 
If e'er thou break thy lordly master's chain. 
If liberty be e'er restored again ; 
Him shalt thou place in thy divine abodes, 
Swear by his holy name, and rank him with thy 
gods. 

^ See book ii. note 12. 
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Now to those sultry regions were they pass'd. 
Which Jove to stop inquiring mortals placed. 
And as their utmost southern limits cast^. 
Thirsty, for springs they search the desert round. 
And only one, amidst the sands, they found. 
Well stored it was, but all access was barr'd; 
The stream ten thousand noxious serpents guard: 
Dry aspics on the fatal margin stood. 
And dipsas thirsted in the middle flood. 
Back from the stream the frighted soldier flies. 
Though parch'd, and languishing for drink, he 

dies: 
The chief beheld, and said, ' You fear in rain, 
Vainly from safe and healthy draughts abstain. 
My soldier, drink; and dread not death or pain. 
When urged to rage, their teeth the serpents fix. 
And venom with our vital juices mix; 
The pest infused through every vein runs round. 
Infects the mass, and death is in the wound. 
Harmless and safe, no poison here they shed.' 
He said; and first the doubtful draught essay'd; 
He, who through all thhir march, their toil, their 
Demanded here alone to drink the first, [thirst. 

Why plagues like these infect the Libyan air. 
Why deaths unknown in various shapes appear; 
Why, fruitful to destroy, the cursed land 
Is tempered thus by nature's secret hand; 
Dark and obscure the hidden cause remains. 
And still deludes the vain inquirer's pains; 

** The hyperbole U rerj stroog^ here; and one would thiok 
Cato bad peoetrated ioto the very depth and middle of Afric ; 
wbereaa in all appearance bif march could oerer be Tory far 
from the Mediterranean. 
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Unless a tale for truth may be believed, 

And the goodnatured world be willingly deceived. 

Where western waves on furthest Libya beat, 
Warm'd with the setting sun's descending heat, 
Dreadful Medusa fix'd her horrid seat. 
No leafy shade with kind protection shields 
The rough, the squalid, unfrequented fields; 
No mark of shepherds, or the ploughman's toil, 
To tend the flocks, or turn the mellow soil: 
But rude wi^ rocks, the region^ all around 
Its mistress and her potent visage own'd. 
Twas from this monster, to afflict mankind. 
That nature first produced the snaky kind: 
On her at first their forky tongues appeared; 
From her their dreadful hissings first were heard. 
Some wreath'd in folds upon her temples hung; 
Some backwards to her waist depended long; 
Some with their rising crests her forehead deck; 
Some wanton play, and lash her swelling neck: 
And while her hands the curling vipers comb. 
Poisons distil around, and drops- of livid foam. 

None who beheld the fury could complain; 
So swift their fate, preventing death and pain : 
Ere they had time to fear the change came on, 
And motion, sense, and life, were lost in stone. 
The soul itself, from sudden flight debarred. 
Congealing, in the body's fortune shared. 
The dire Eumenides could rage inspire. 
But could no more : the tuneful Thracian lyre 
Infernal Cerberus did soon assuage, 
Luird him to rest, and sooth'd his triple rage; 

^ Having been petrified by Medosa* 
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Hydra's seven heads the bold Alcides view'd. 
Safely he saw, and what he saw subdued : 
Of these in various terrors each excell'd; 
But all to this superior fury yield. 
Phorcus and Ceto, next to Neptune he, 
Immortal both, and rulers of the sea. 
This monster's parents did their offspring dread; 
And from her sight her sister Gorgons^^ fled, 
Old ocean's waters, and the liquid air. 
The universal world her power might fear: 
All nature's beauteous works she could invade. 
Through every part a lazy numbness shed, 
And over all a stony surface spread. [grown. 
Birds in their flight were stopp'd, and ponderous 
Forgot their pinions, and fell senseless down. 
Beasts to the rocks were fix'd, and all around 
Were tribes of stone and marble nations found. 
No living eyes so fell a sight could bear; 
Her snakes themselves, all deadly though (hey 

were. 
Shot backward from her face, and shrunk away 

for fear. 
By her a rock, Titanian Atlas ^, grew. 
And Heaven by her the giants did subdue : 
Hard was the fight, and Jove was half dismay'd. 
Till Pallas brought the Gorgon to his aid : 
The heavenly nation laid aside their fear. 
For soon she finish'd the prodigious war; 
To mountains turn'd the monster race remains > 
The trophies of her power on the Phlegrsean plains. 

^ Sthenio and Earjale. 

^ Atlas, king of Maaritania, was of the race of the giants^ 
or Titans. See Ovid's Metamorphoses, book iv. 

Q2 
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Unless a tale for truth may be believed^ 

And the goodnatured world be willingly deceived. 

Where western waves on furthest Libya beat, 
Warm'd with the setting sun's descending heat. 
Dreadful Medusa fix'd her horrid seat. 
No leafy shade with kind protection shields 
The rough, the squalid, unfrequented fields; 
No mark of shepherds, or the ploughman's toil. 
To tend the flocks, or turn the mellow soil: 
But rude with rocks, the region^ all around 
Its mistress and her potent visage own'd. 
'Twas from this monster, to afflict mankind, 
That nature first produced the snaky kind : 
On her at first their forky tongues appear'd; 
From her their dreadful hissings first were heard. 
Some wreath'd in folds upon her temples hung; 
Some backwards to her waist depended long; 
Some with their rising crests her forehead deck; 
Some wanton play, and lash her swelling neck: 
And while her hands the curling vipers comb, 
Poisons distil around, and drops- of livid foam. 

None who beheld the fury could complain; 
So swift their fate, preventing death and pain: 
Ere they had time to fear the change came on, 
And motion, sense, and life, were lost in stone. 
The soul itself, from sudden flight debarr'd. 
Congealing, in the body's fortune shared. 
The dire Eumenides could rage inspire. 
But could no more : the tuneful Thraciah lyre 
Infernal Cerberus did soon assuage, 
LuU'd him to rest, and sooth'd his triple rage; 

^ Ha?iog been petrified by Medasftk 
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Twas somewhat that immortal gods might fear; 
More than the warlike maid herself could bear. 
The victor Perseus still had been subdued. 
Though wary still, with eyes averse he stood; 
Had not his heavenly sister^s timely care 
Veil'd the dread visage with the hissing hair. 
Seized of his prey, heavenwards, uplifted lights 
On Hermes* nimble wings he took his flight. 
Now thoughtful of his course, he hung in air, 
And meant through Europe's happy clime to steer; 
Till pitying Pallas warn'd him not to blast 
Her f4ruitful fields, nor lay her cities waste. 
For who would not have upwards cast their sight, 
Curious to gaze at such a wondrous flight? 
Therefore, by gales of gentle zephyrs borne, 
To Libya's coast the hero minds to turn. 
Beneath the sultry line, exposed it lies 
To deadly planets and malignant skies. 
Still with his fiery «teeds the god of day 
Drives through that heaven and makes his burning 

way. 
No land more high*' erects its lofty head 
The silver moon in dim eclipse to shade; 
If through the summer signs direct she run. 
Nor bends obliquely, north or south, to shun 
The envious earth that hides her from the sun : 
Vet dould this soil accursed, this barren field, 
Increase of deaths and poisonous harvests yield *\ 

*' Lacan eirooeoasly supposes ibis part of the earth to rise 
higher onder the equator than in any other part, and to project 
ita. shade farthest in eclipses of the moon. 

** Though it could prodoce nothing for the good of man- 
kind, it brooght forth serpents. 
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Unless a tale for truth may be believed. 

And the goodnatured world be willingly deceiyed. 

Where western waves on furthest Libya beat, 
Warm'd with the setting sun's descending heat, 
Dreadful Medusa fix*d her horrid seat. 
No leafy shade with kind protection shields 
The rough, the squalid, unfrequented fields; 
No mark of shepherds, or the ploughman's toil, 
To tend the floeks, or turn the mellow soil: 
Bat rude wilh rocks, the region^ all around 
Its mistress and her potent visage own'd. 
'Twas from this monster, to affiict mankind. 
That nature first produced the snaky kind : 
On her at first their forky tongues appear'd; 
From her their dreadful hissings first were heard. 
Some wreath'd in folds upon her temples hung; 
Some backwards to her waist depended long; 
Some with their rising crests her forehead deck; 
Some wanton play, and lash her swelUng neck: 
And while her hands the curling vipers comb, 
Poisons distil around, and drops- of livid foam. 

None who beheld the fury could compiain; 
So swift their fate, preventing death and pain: 
Ere they had time to fear the change came on, 
And motion, sense, and life, were lost in stone. 
The soul itself, from sudden flight debarr'd. 
Congealing, in the body's fortune shared. 
The dire Eumenides could rage inspire. 
But could no more : the tuneful Thraciah lyre 
Infernal Cerberus did soon assuage, 
Luird him to rest, and sooth'd his triple rage; 

^ Having been petrified by M edofta» 
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Hydra's seven heads the bold Alcides view'd, 
Safely he saw, and what he saw subdued : 
Of these in various terrors each excell'd; 
But all to this superior fury yield. 
Phorcus and Ceto, next to Neptune he, 
Immortal both, and rulers of the sea. 
This monster's parents did their offspring dread; 
And from her sight her sister Gorgons^^ fled, 
Old ocean's waters, and the liquid air, 
The universal world her power might fear: 
All nature's beauteous works she could invade, 
Through every part a lazy numbness shed, 
And over all a stony surface spread. [grown. 
Birds in their flight were stopp'd, and ponderous 
Forgot their pinions, and fell senseless down. 
Beasts to the rocks were fix'd, and all around 
Were tribes of stone and marble nations found. 
No living eyes so fell a sight could bear; 
Her snakes themselves, all deadly though they 

were. 
Shot backward from her face, and shrunk away 

for fear. 
By her a rock, Titanian Atlas ^, grew, 
And Heaven by her the giants did subdue : 
Hard was the flght, and Jove was half dismay'd. 
Till Pallas brought the Gorgon to his aid: 
The heavenly nation laid aside their fear. 
For soon she flnish'd the prodigious war; 
To mountains turn'd the monster race remains. 
The trophies of her power on the Phlegraean plains. 

^ Sthenio and Earjale. 

^ Atlas, king of Maaritania, was of the race of the giants^ 
or Titans. See Ovid's Metamorphoses, book iv* 

Q2 
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Unless a tale for truth may be believed. 

And the goodnatured world be willingly deceived. 

Where western waves on furthest Libya beat, 
Warm'd with the setting sun's descending heat, 
Dreadful Medusa fix'd her horrid seat, 
No leafy shade with kind protection shields 
The rough, the squalid, unfrequented fields; 
No mark of shepherds, or the ploughman's toil, 
To tend the flocks, or turn the mellow soil: 
Bat rude with rocks, the region^ all around 
Its mistress and her potent visage own'd. 
HTwas from this monster, to afflict mankind. 
That nature first produced the snaky kind: 
On her at first their forky tongues appear'd; 
From her their dreadful hissings first were heard. 
Some wreath'd in folds upon her temples hung; 
Some backwards to her waist depended long; 
Some with their rising crests her forehead deck; 
Some wanton play, and lash her swelling neck: 
And while her hands the curling vipers comb. 
Poisons distil around, and drops- of livid foam. 

None who beheld the fury could complain; 
So swift their fate, preventing death and pain: 
Ere they had time to fear the change came on. 
And motion, sense, and life, were lost in stone. 
The soul itself, from sudden flight debarr'd. 
Congealing, in the body's fortune shared. 
The dire Eumenides could rage inspire. 
But could no more : the tuneful Thracian lyre 
Infernal Cerberus did soon assuage, 
LuU'd him to rest, and sooth'd his triple rage; 

'^ Having been petrified by Medasa^ 
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Hydra's seven heads the bold Alcides view'd, 
Safely he saw, and what he saw subdued : 
Of these in various terrors each excell'd; 
But all to this superior fury yield. 
Phorcus and Ceto, next to Neptune he, 
Immortal both, and rulers of the sea. 
This monster's parents did their offspring dread; 
And from her sight her sister Gorgons^^ fled, 
Old ocean's waters, and the liquid air. 
The universal world her power might fear: 
All nature's beauteous works she could invade, 
Through every part a lazy numbness shed, 
And over all a stony surface spread. [grown. 
Birds in their flight were stopp'd, and ponderous 
Forgot their pinions, and fell senseless down. 
Beasts to the rocks were fix'd, and all around 
Were tribes of stone and marble nations found. 
No living eyes so fell a sight could bear; 
Her snakes themselves, all deadly though they 

were. 
Shot backward from her face, and shrunk away 

for fear. 
By her a rock, Titanian Atlas ^, grew. 
And Heaven by her the giants did subdue : 
Hard was the flght, and Jove was half dismay'd, 
Till Pallas brought the Gorgon to his aid : 
The heavenly nation laid aside their fear, 
For soon she finish'd the prodigious war; 
To mountains turn'd the monster race remains » 
The trophies of her power on the Phlegraean plains. 

^ Stbenio and Earjale. 

^ Atlas, king of Maaritania, was of the race of the giants^ 
or Titans. See Ovid's Metamorphoses, book iv. 

Q2 
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Unless a tale for truth may be believed. 

And the goodnatured world be willingly deceived. 

Where western waves on furthest Libya beat, 
Warm'd with the setting sun's descending heat, 
Dreadful Medusa fix'd her horrid seat, 
No leafy shade with kind protection shields 
The rough, the squalid, unfrequented fields; 
No mark of shepherds, or the ploughman's toil. 
To tend the flocks, or turn the mellow soil : 
But rude with rocks, the region^ all around 
Its mistress and her potent visage own'd. 
Twas from this monster, to afflict mankind, 
That nature first produced the snaky kind: 
On her at first their forky tongues appear'd; 
From her their dreadful hissings first were heard. 
Some wreath'd in folds upon her temples hung; 
Some backwards to her waist depended long; 
Some with their rising crests her forehead deck; 
Some wanton play, and lash her swelling neck: 
And while her hands the curling vipers comb. 
Poisons distil around, and drops- of livid foam. 

None who beheld the fury could complain; 
So swift their fate, preventing death and pain: 
Ere they had time to fear the change came on, 
And motion, sense, and life, were lost in stone. 
The soul itself, from sudden flight debarr'd. 
Congealing, in the body's fortune shared. 
The dire Eumenides could rage inspire. 
But could no more : the tuneful Thracian lyre 
Infernal Cerberus did soon assuage, 
LuU'd him to rest, and sooth'd his triple rage; 

^ Haviog been petrified by Medogat 
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Hydra's seven heads the bold Alcides view'd. 
Safely he saw, and what he saw subdued : 
Of these in various terrors each excell'd; 
But all to this superior fury yield. 
Phorcus and Ceto, next to Neptune he, 
Immortal both, and rulers of the sea,. 
This monster's parents did their offspring dread; 
And from her sight her sister Gorgons^^ fled, 
Old ocean's waters, and the liquid air. 
The universal world her power might fear: 
All nature's beauteous works she could invade, 
Through every part a lazy numbness shed. 
And over all a stony surface spread. [grown. 
Birds in their flight were stopp'd, and ponderous 
Forgot their pinions, and fell senseless down. 
Beasts to the rocks were fix'd, and all around 
Were tribes of stone and marble nations found. 
No living eyes so fell a sight could bear; 
Her snakes themselves, all deadly though they 

were. 
Shot backward from her face, and shrunk away 

for fear. 
By her a rock, Titanian AUas^, grew. 
And Heaven by her the giants did subdue : 
Hard was the fight, and Jove was half dismay'd. 
Till Pallas brought the Gorgon to his aid: 
The heavenly nation laid aside their fear. 
For soon she finish'd the prodigious war; 
To mountains turn'd the monster race remains. 
The trophies of her power on the Phlegraean plains. 

^ Sthenio and Earjale. 

^ Atlas, king of Mauritania, y^as of the race of the giants,^ 
or Titans. See 0?id*8 Metamorphoses, book iv. 

Q2 
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The noble youths with Tirttte's love inspired. 
Her, in her CatOy foUow'd and admired; 
Moved by his great example, ▼ow'd to share 
With him each change of that disastrous war. 
And as when mighty Rome's spectatCNrs meet 
In the full theatre's capacious ^^ seat. 
At once, by secret pipes and channds led. 
Rich tinctures gush from every antique head ; 
At once ten thousand safiron currents flow. 
And rain their odours on the crowd below: 
So the warm blood at once from every part < 
Ran purple poison down, and drain'd the frunt- 

ing heart. 
Blood falls for tears, and o'er his mournful face 
The ruddy drops their tainted passage trace: 
Where'er the liquid juices find a way. 
There streams of blood, there crimson rivers 

stray; 
His mouth and gushing nostrils pour a flood. 
And e'en the pores ooze out the trickling blood; 
In the red deluge all the parts lie drown'd. 
And the whole body seems one bleeding wound. 

Laevus a colder aspic bit, and straight 
His blood forgot to flow, his heart to beat; 
Thick shades upon his eyelids seem'd to creep, 
And lock him fast in everlasting sleep: 
No sense of pain, no torment did he know,  
But sunk in slumbers to the shades below. 

^ The public shows at Rome were all exhibited at the ex- 
pense of the pabKc, or some of the great men. This was done 
with great magnificence; of which this waj of perfoming the 
whole place, and the spectators, is a pretty remarkable in- 
stance. I know this passage is rendered after a different 
manner; bnt I take this sense of it to be most easy and most 
probable. 
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Not swifter deaths attend the Boxious jnice 
Which dire Sabaean aconites produce ^^ 
Well may their crafty priests divine, and well 
The fate which they themselves can cause fore- 
Fierce from afar a darting javelin shot [tell. 
(For such the serpent's name has Afric taught), 
And through unhappy Paulus' temples flew; 
Not poison, but a wound the soldier slew. 
No flight so swift, so rapid none we know. 
Stones from the sounding sling,compared,are slow. 
And the shaft loiters from the Scythian bow. 

A basilisk bold Murrus kill'd in vain. 
And nail'd it dying to the sandy plain; 
Along the spear the sliding venom ran. 
And, sudden from the weapon, seized the man. 
His hand first touch'd, ere it his arm invade 
Soon he divides it with his shining blade: 
The serpent's force by sad example taught, 
With his lost hand his ransom'd life he bought. 
Who that the scorpion's insect form surveys. 
Would diink that ready death his call obeys? 
Threatening, he rears his knotty tail on high; 
T|ie vast Orion thus he doom'd to die. 
And fix'd him, his proud trophy, in the sky. 
Or could we the salpuga's^^ anger dread. 
Or fear upon her little cell to tread? 



^ The literal translation mns thas : ' Nor are those poisons 
more swift to destroy, which the prophetio Sahasans compose 
of the tree resembliog birch, of which last the Sabine (and 
Boman) magistrates' rods were made.' I have taken very 
few liberties of adding or leaving ont any thing in this trans- 
lation. The last circomstanoe, indeed, of this passage 1 did 
not think material eooogh to be insisted on. 

^ A little sort of Tenomoas ant. 
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Yet she the fatal threads of life commands, , 
And quickens oft the Stygian sisters' hands. 

.Pursued by dangers, thus they pass'd away 
The restless night, and thus the cheerless day; 
E'en earth itself they fear'd, the common bed, 
Where each lay down to rest his weary head. 
There no kind trees their leafy couches strow. 
The sands no turf nor mossy beds bestow; 
But, tired and fainting with the tedious toil, 
^posed they sleep upon the fatal soil* 
With vital heat diey brood upon the ground^ 
And breathe a kind attractive vapour round. 
While chill with colder night's ungentle air 
To man's warm breast his snaky foes repair. 
And find, ungrateful guests, a shelter there: 
Thence, fresh supplies of poisonous rage return^ 
And fiercely, with recruited deaths, they bum* 

* Restore (thus sadly oft the soldier said). 
Restore Emathia's plains, from whence we fled; 
This grace at least, ye cruel gods, afford, 
That we may fall beneath the hostile sword. 
The dipsas here in Caesar's triumph share, 
And fell perastae^" wage his civil war. 
Or let us haste away, press further on. 
Urge our bold passage to the burning zone. 
And die by those etherial flames alone. 
Afric, thy deserts we accuse no more. 
Nor blame, oh Nature! thy creating power: 
From man thou wisely didst these wilds divide, 
And for thy monsters here alone provide; 
A region waste, and void of all beside. 
Thy prudent care forbade the barren field 
The yellow harvest^s ripe increase to yield; 

*^ A kind of horned aerpenU. 
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Man and his labours well thou didst deny, 
And badst him from the land of poisons fly. 
We, impious we the bold irruption made; 
We this, the serpents' world, did first invade; 
Take then our lives a forfeit for the crime. 
Whoe'er thou art that rulest this cursed clime; 
What god soe*er that lonely lovest to reign. 
And dost the commerce of mankind disdain; 
Who to secure thy horrid empire's bound. 
Hast fix'd the Syrts and torrid realms around; 
Here the wild waves, there the flames' scorching 

breath. 
And fiird the dreiMlfiil middle space with dejiith^ 
Behold^ to thy retreats our arms we bear. 
And with Rome's civil rage profane thee here; 
E'en to thy inmost seats we strive to go. 
And seek the limits of the world to know* 
Perhaps more dire events attend us yet; 
New deaths, new monsters still we go to meet. 
Perhaps to those far seas our journey bends. 
Where to the waves the burning sun descends; 
Where rushing headlong down heaven's azure 
All red he plunges in the hissing deep: [steep, 
Low sinks the pole, declining from its height, 
And seems to yield beneath the rapid weight. 

* Norfurther l^nds fromfame herself are known. 
But Mauritanian Juba's realms alone. 
Perhaps while, rashly daring, on we pass, 
Fate may discover some more dreadful place ; 
Till late repenting, we may wish in vain 
To see these serpents and these sands again. 
One joy at least do these sad regions give. 
E'en here we know 'tis possible to live; 
That, by the native plagues ^\ we may perceive^ 

" The serpents. 

Ii2 
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Nor ask we now for Asia's gentler day. 
Nor now for European suns we pray; 
Thee, Afric, now thy absence we deplore> 
And sadly think we ne'er shall see thee more. 
Say in what part, what climate art thou lost? 
Where ha^e we left Cyreh^'s happy frost? 
Cold skies we felt, and frosty winter there, 
While more than summer suns are raging here. 
And break the laws of the well order'd year. 
Southward, beyond earth's limits, are we pass'd, 
And Rome at length beneath our feet is placed* 
Grant us, ye gods, on^ pleasure ere we die. 
Add to our harder fate this only joy, [fly/ 

That C«sar may pursue, and follow where we 

Impatient thus tiie soldier oft complains. 
And seems by telling to relieve his pains. 
But most the virtues of their matchless chief 
Inspire new strength to bear with every grief: 
AU night, with careful thoughts and watchful 

eyes, 
On the bare sands exposed the hero lies; 
In every place alike, in every hour. 
Dares his ill fortune, and defies her power. 
Unwearied still, his common care attends 
On every fate, and cheers his dying friends: 
With ready haste at each sad call he flies. 
And more than health, or life itself, supplies; 
With virtue's noblest precepts arms their souls, 
And e'en their sorrows, like his own, controls. 
Where'er he comes, no signs of grief are shown; 
Grief, an unmanly weakness, they disown. 
And scorn to sigh, or breathe one parting groan. 
Still urging on his pious cares, he strove 
The sense of outward evils to remove; 
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And by his presence, taught them to disdain 
The feeble rage and impotence of pain. 

But now, so many toils and dangers pass'd, 
Fortune grew kind, and brought relief at last* 
Of all who scorching Afric's sun endure. 
None like the swarthy Psyllians^^ are secure. 
Skill'd in the lore of poweiful herbs and charms,. 
Them nor the serpent's tooth nor poison harms : 
Nor do they thus in arts alone excel, 
But nature too their blood has tempered well. 
And taught with vital force the venom to repel. 
With healing gifts and privileges graced, 
Well in the land of serpents were they placed; 
Truce with the dreadful tyrant, Death, they have» 
And border safely on his realm, the grave. 
Such is their confidence in true-bom blood. 
That oft with asps they prove their doubtful brood: 
When wanton wives their jealous rage inflame. 
The newborn infant clears or damns the dame ; 
If subject to the wrathful serpent's wound. 
The mother's shame is by the danger found; 
But if, unhurt, the fearless infant laugh ; 
The wife is honest, and the husband safe. 
So when Jove's bird on some tall cedar's head 
Has a new race of generous eaglets bred. 
While yet unplumed within the nest they lie. 
Wary she turns them to the eastern sky: 
Then, if unequal to the god of day, 
Abash'd they shrink, and shun the potent ray, 
She spurns them forth, and casts them quite 
away: 

^ These people were neigblroarf to the Nasamonef, and 
'were rather taken hj Cato along with him when he began hia 
inarch than foond ont upoa the waj. 
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But if with dariog eyes unmoTed they gaze. 
Withstand the light, and bear the golden Uaze; 
Tender she broods them with a parent's lore. 
The future servants of her master Joye. 
Xor safe themselves alone the Psyllians are. 
But to their guests extend their friendly care. 
First, where the Roman camp is mark'd, around 
Circling they pass; then, chanting^ charm the* 

ground. 
And chase the serpents with the mystic sound. 
Beyond the furthest tents rich fires they build. 
That healthy medicinal odours yield: 
There foreign galbanum" dissolving fries. 
And crackling flames from humble wallwort rise; 
There tamarisk, which no green leaf adorns. 
And there the spicy Syrian costos burns : 
There centaury supplies the wholesome flame. 
That from Thessalian Chiron^ takes its name; 
The gummy larch tree, and the thapsos there, 
Woundwort and maidenweed, perfume the air. 
There the large branches of the longlived hart. 
With southernwood, their odours strong impart; 
The monsters of the land, the serpents fell. 
Fly far away, and shun the hostile smell. 
Securely thus they pass the nights away; 
And if they chance to meet a wound by day. 
The Psyllian artists straight Iheir skill display. 
Then strives the leech the power of charms to show^ 
And bravely combats with the deadly foe : 

'^ Foreign to Africa, as being foaod in the mountain Ama- 
nos, in Syria. 

^ Tbe virtnes of the herb centaury were found oat by the 
fCentanr Chiron, famous for his skill iti physio, and took its 
^f me from hini. ^' 
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With spitde first he marks the part around^ 
And keeps the poison prisoner in the wound; 
Then sadden he begins the magic song, 
And rolls the numbers hasty o'er his tongue: 
Swift he runs on; nor pauses once for breath. 
To stop the progress of i^proaching death: 
He fears the cure might suffer by delay, 
And life be lost, but for a moment's stay. 
Thus oft, though deep within the reins it lies. 
By magic numbers chased, the mischief flies. 
But if it hear too slow, if still it stay, 
And scorn the potent charmer to obey: 
With forceful lips he fastens on the wound. 
Drains out, and spits the yenom to the ground. 
Thus by long use and oft experience taught, 
He knows from whence his hurt the patient got; 
He proyes the part through which the poison 

passed, 
And knows each various serpent by the taste. 

The warriors thus relieved amidst their pains. 
Held on their passage through the desert plains. 
And now the silver empress of the night 
Had lost, and twice regained ^, her borrowed light. 
While Cato, wandering o'er the wasteful field. 
Patient in all his labours she beheld. 
At lengthy condensed in clods the sands appear, 
And show a better soil and country near. 
Now from afar thin tufts of trees arise. 
And scattering cottages delight their eyes : 

*^ That If, doriDg the space of two montba. The expreia 
timeof Catp^a march ia direraely related bj Platarch, Strabo, 
and Loeao ; the firit allowing but f even days for it ; the se- 
cond, thirty; and the last, as we see here, two months. This 
ia of no great consequence ; since they might fix the beginning 
of hif joamej, and reoliOD bis deptrtnre, (torn- seTcral places. 
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Bttt when the soldier once behdd again 
The raging lion^ shake his honid mane, 
T¥hat hopes of better lands his soul possess'd! 
TVhat joys he felt to view the dreadful beast! 
Leptis^^ at last they reach'd, that nearest lay; 
There free from storms, and the sun's parching ray, 
At ease they pass'd the wintry year away. 
When, sated with the joys which slaughters 
yield. 
Retiring Caesar left Ematiiia's field; 
His other cares laid by, he sought idone 
To trace the footsteps of his flying son. 
Led by ihe guidance of reporting fame. 
First to the Thracian Hellespont^ he t^ame. 
Here young Leander perish'd in the flood. 
And here Ihe tower of mournful Hero stood: 
Here with a narrow stream, the flowing tide, 
Europe from wealthy Asia does diride. 
From hence the curioqs victor passing o'er. 
Admiring, sought the famed Sigaean shore ^. 

^ Some of the oommentatora upon this Terae, 
Qai primam gieros contra Yid6re leones, 

fancy tliat it refers to a castom which the natives of this eoon- 
try had to hang ap the lionS} which they bad caagbt or kilted, 
upon crosses ; and that they were these cracified lions which 
Cato's soldiers were so glad to meet with. Bat I can see no 
reason for sach a farfetched interpretation; the meaning 
seems to me to be, that by meeting with those beasts, who 
nsaally prey apoo tame cattle, they foand thej were come 
into or near an inhabited country. 

^ Leptis parva^ now Lempta in Barbary. 

^ Caesar very naturally followed Pompey into Asia, where 
he had so great an interest. 

^ A promontory now called cape Janisari, in Asia Minor, 
on the Archipelago, over against the island of Tenedos, near 
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There might he tombs of Grecian chiefs behold, 
Renown'd in sacred verse by bards of old. 
There the long ruins of the walls ^ appear'd. 
Once by great Neptune and Apollo rear'd : 
There stood old Troy, a venerable name; 
For ever consecrate to deathless fame. 
Now blasted mossy trunks with branches sere, 
Brambles and weeds, a loathsome forest rear, 
Where once, in palaces of regal state, 
Old Priam and the Trojan princes sate : 
Where temples once, on lofty columns bomei 
Majestic did the wealthy town adorn. 
All rude, all waste and desolate is laid. 
And e'en the ruin'd ruins are decay'd. 
Here Caesar did each storied place survey, 
Here saw the rock, where, Neptune to obey, 
Hesione was bound the monster's prey. 
Here, in the covert of a secret grove, 
The bless'd Anchises^ clasp'd the queen of love : 
Here fair Oenon^^^ pl&y'd, here stood the cave 
Where Paris once the fatal judgment gave; 

the raios of the aooient Troj. Here were the tombs of 
Achilles and Patroclas. 

Rhoetioo, or Rhoetiom, was a town and promontory likewise 
thereabouts ; where was the tomb of Ajax the son of Telamon. 

^ Neptnne and Apollo agreed with Laomedon, king of 
Troy, to boild walls roand his city ; which when they had 
performed, and the king refused to pay them according to 
agreement, Neptnne in revenge sent a seamonster amongst his 
people ; to appease whom, the Trojans were forced to expose 
their daughters to be deyoared by him. Among the rest He- 
sione, the king's daughter, being tied to a rock for this pur- 
pose, was delivered by Hercules, who killed the monster. 

^* The father of iEneas. 

® The first mistress of Paris, while he was a shepherd, 
and had not seen Helen. See Ovid*s Epistles. The story 
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Here loyely Ganymede to heaven was borae; 
Each rock» and every tree, reoording tales adorn. 
Here all that does of Xanthus' stream remain 
Creeps a small brook along the dusty plam. 
Whilst careless and securely on they pass» 
The Phrygian guide forbids to press the grass: 
' This place (he said) for ever sacred keep. 
For here the sacred bones of Hector sleep.' 
Then warns him to observe where, rudely cast. 
Disjointed stones lay broken and defaced: 
* Here his last fate (he cries) did Priam prove; 
Here on this altar of Hercasan Jove^.' 

Oh poesy divine! oh sacred song! 
To thee bright fame and length of days belong. 
Thou, goddess ! thou eternity canst give» 
And bid secure the mortal hero live. 
Nor, Caesar, thou disdain that I rehearse 
Thee and thy wars, in no ignoble verse; 
Since, if in aught the Latian Muse excel. 
My name, and thine, immortal I foretell : 
Eternity our labours shall reward. 
And Lucan flourish, like the Grecian bard: 
My numbers shall to latest times convey 
The tyrant *Caesar and Pharsalia's day. 

When long the chief his wondering eyes had 
cast 
On ancient monuments of ages past; 



of Ganymede, and indeed most of the rest here dieotioned 
are known fables. 

^' This altar of Jupiter HercfeaSyOrPenetralisy was conse- 
crated to that god, as the keeper of the bouse and family. He 
is called Hercseas from the Greek word "E^x^, whicb sig- 
nifies an enclosure ; and his altar was placed aceordinglj near 
the wall. 
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Of Imng turf an altar straight he made. 
Then on the fire rich gums and incense laid» 
And thus, successful in his tows, he pray'd — 
' ITe shades divine ! who keep this sacred place; 
And thou, iEneas! author of my race; 
Ye powers ^9 whoe'er from burning Troy did 

come. 
Domestic gods of Alba, and of Rome, 
Who still preserve your ruin'd country's name. 
And on your altars guard the Phrygian flame ^^; 
And thou^ bright maid, who art to men denied; 
Pallas, who dost ihy sacred pledge^ confide 
To Rome, and in her inmost temple hide; 
Hear, and auspicious to my vows incline. 
To me, the greatest of the Julian line: 
Prosper my future ways; and, lo! I vow 
Your ancient state and honours to bestow; 
Attsonian hands shall Phrygian walls restore^. 
And Rome repay what Troy conferr'd before/ 
He said; and hasted to his fleet away. 
Swift to repair the loss of this delay. 
Up sprung the wind, and with a freshening gale 
The kind north-west fill'd every swelling sail; 
Light o'er the foamy waves the navy flew, 
HU Asia's shores and Rhodes no more they view. 

^ This invocation is addressed to those sods whose imageii 
JEoeu brought with him from Troj; which were placed at 
Alba bj bis son Ascanios, and afterwards removed to Rome. 

•* ThefireofVesU. 

* The Palladium. 

^ I do not know whether Lacan does not bint in this pas- 
s^e at the design which Angnstos Caesar bad to translate the 
seat of empire from Rome to Troy, and which Mons. Dacier 
baa observed, from M. Le Fevre, gave occasion for one of the 
most beaotifoi odes in Horace. 

VOL. II. S 
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Six times the night her sable round had made; 
The seventh now passing on, the chief survey 'd 
High Pharos shining through the gloomy shade: 
The coast descried, he waits the rising day. 
Then safely to the port directs his way. [shore. 
There wide with crowds o'erspread he sees the 
And echoing hears the loud tumultuous roar. 
Distrustful of his fate, he gives command 
To stand aloof, nor trust the doubted land ; 
When, lo ! a messenger appears, to bring 
A fisttal pledge of peace from Egypt's king: 
Hid in a veil, and closely cover'd o'er, 
Pompey's pale visage in his hand he bore. 
An impious orator^ the tyrant sends. 
Who thus with fitting words the monstrous gift 
commends — 
' Hail ! first and greatest of the Roman name; 
In power most mighty, most renown'd in faeme : 
Hail ! rightly now the world's unrival'd lord ! 
That benefit thy Pharian friends afford. 
My king bestows the prize thy arms have sought. 
For which Pharsalia's field in vain was fought. 
No task remains for future labours now; 
The civil wars are finished at a blow. 
To heal Thessalia's ruins, Pompey fled 
To us for succour, and by us lies dead. 
Thee, Caesar, with this costly pledge we buy ; 
Thee to our friendship with this victim tie. 

^ This villanous ambassador was Theodotas the rhetorician 
of Chios, the worthy preceptor of such a prince as Ptolemy. 
He was one of his coancii, and had been a principal adviser 
of this barbarous murder. Plntarch says, he was afterwards 
taken by Bratus in Asia, and by him put to a very crael death. 
Appian says, he was crucified by order of Cassias. It is pretty 
certain that he came to such an end as he had deserved. 
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Egypt's proud sceptre freely then receive, 
Whate'er the fertile flowing Nile can give : 
Accept the treasures ^"^ which this deed has spared ; 
Accept the benefit without reward. 
Deign, Caesar! deign to think my royal lord 
Worthy the aid of thy victorious sword: 
In the first rank of greatness shall he stand; 
He, who could Pompejr's destiny command. 
Nor frown disdainful on the proffer'd spoil, 
Because not dearly bought with blood and toil; 
But think, oh think, what sacred ties were broke. 
How fiiendship pleaded, and how nature spoke: 
That Pompey, who restored Auletes'"^ crown. 
The father's ancient guest was murder'd by the son^ 
Then judge thyself, or ask the world and £ame. 
If services like these deserve a name. 
If gods and men the daring deed abhor. 
Think, for that reason, Caesar owes the more: 
Thb blood for thee, though not by thee, was spilt; 
Thou hast the benefit, and we the guilt.' 

He said, and straight the horrid gift unveil'd^ 
And steadfast to the gazing victor held. 
Changed was the face, deform'd with death allo'er^ 
Pale, ghastly, wan, and stain'd with clotted gore^ 
Unlike the Pompey Caesar knew before. 
He nor at first disdain'd the fatal boon. 
Nor started from the dreadful sight too soon. 
A while his eyes Ihe murderous scene endure, 
Doubting they view; but shun it when secure. 
At length he stood convinced the deed was done; 
He saw 'twas safe to mourn his lifeless son: * 

^ ' The money which thoa, O Csesar, wooldit baTO gi? eQ 
willinglj to hare this deed done/ 

^ The aiiniaine of yoong Ptolemy's father. 
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And straight the ready tears, that stay'd till now. 
Swift at command with pioos semblance flow. 
As if detesting, from the sight he turns. 
And, groaning, with a heart triumphant mourns* 
He fears his impious thought should be descried. 
And seeks in tears the swelling joy to hide. 
Thus the cursed Pharian tyrant's hopes were 

cross'd, 
Thus all the merit of his gift was lost; 
Thus for the murder Caesar's thanks were spared; 
He chose to mourn it rather than reward. 
He who relentless through Pharsalia rode. 
And on the senate's mangled fathers trode; 
He who without one pitying sigh beheld 
The blood and slaughter of that woful field; 
Thee, murder'd Pompey, could not ruthless see. 
But paid the tribute of his grief to thee. 
Oh mystery of fortune and of fate ! 
Oh ill consorted piety and hate ! 
And canst thou, Caesar, then thy tears afford 
To the dire object of thy yengeful sword? 
Didst thou for this devote his hostile head; 
Pursue him liWng, to bewail him dead ? 
Could not the gentle ties of kindred morel 
Wert thou not touch'd with thy sad Julia's love? 
And weep'st thou now? Dost thou these tears 

provide 
To win the friends of Pompey to thy side? 
Perhaps with secret rage thou dost repine. 
That he should die by any hand but thine : 
Thence fail thy tears, that Ptolemy has done 
A murder due to Caesar's hand alone. 
What secret springs soe'er these currents know. 
They ne'er by pie^ were taught to flow. 
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Or didst thou kindly, like a careful friend. 
Pursue him flying only to defend? 
Well was his fate denied to thy command! 
Well was be snatch'd by fortune from thy hand! 
Fortune withheld this glory from thy name, 
Forbade thy power to save, and spared the Ro- 
man shame. 

Still he goes on to vent his griefs aloud, 
And artfril thus deceives the easy crowd — 

* Hence from my sight, nor let me see thee 
more; 
Haste, to thy king his frttal gift restore. 
At Caesar have you aim'd the deadly blow. 
And wounded Caesar worse than Pompey now : 
The cruel hands by which this deed was done 
Have torn awtfy the wreaths my sword had won^^ 
That noblest prize this civil war could give. 
The victor's right to bid the vanquished live. 
Then tell your king his gift should be repaid; 
I would have sent him Cleopatra's head; 
But that he wishes to behold her dead. 
How has he dared, this Egypt's petty lord. 
To join his murders to the Roman sword? 
Did I for this, in he^t of war, distain 
With noblest blood Emathia's purple. plain, 
To license Ptolemy's pernicious reign ! 
Did I with Pompey scorn the world to share? 
And can I an Egyptian partner bear? 
In vain the warlike trumpet's dreadful sound 
Has roused the universe to arms around; 
Vain was the shock of nations, if they own 
"Now any power on earth but mine alone. 
If hither to your impious shores I came, 
Twas to» assert at once my power and fame; 

82 
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Lest the pale fbry Enyy should have said, 
Your crimes I damn'd not, or your arms I fled. 
Nor think to fawn before me, and deceire; 
I know the welcome you prepare to give. 
Thessalia^s field preserves me from your hate. 
And guards the victor's head firomPompey's fate. 
,What ruin, gods! attended on my arms! 
What dangers unforeseen ! What waiting harms ! 
Pompey and Rome and exile were my fear; 
See yet a fourth, see Ptolemy appear! 
The boy-king's vengeance loiters in the rear. 
But we forgive his youth, and bid him know 
Pardon and life's the most we can bestow. 
For you, the meaner herd, with rites divine 
And pious cares, the warrior's head inshrine: 
Atone with penitence the injured shade. 
And let his ashes in their urn be laid; 
Pleased, let his ghost lamenting Caesar know. 
And feel my presence here, e'en in the realms be- 
Oh, what a day of joy was lost to Rome, [low. 
When hapless Pompey did to Egypt come ! 
When, to a father and a friend unjust. 
He rather chose the Pharian boy to trust. 
The wretched world that loss of peace shall rue; 
Of peace, which from our friendship might ensue : 
But thus the gods their hard decrees have made; 
In vain for peace and for repose I pray'd; 
In vain implored that wars and rage might end. 
That, suppliantlike, I might to Pompey bend. 
Beg him to live, and once more be my friend. 
Then had my labouirs met their just reward. 
And, Pompey, thou in all my glories shared; 
Then, jars and enmities all pass'd and gone. 
In pleasure had tjhe peaceful years roU'd on: 
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All should forgive, to make the joy complete ; 
Thou shouldst thy harder fate, and Rome my 
w^rs, forget.' 
Fast falling still the tears, thus spoke the chief; 
But found no partner in the specious grief. 
Oh! glorious liberty '^M when all shall dare 
A face unlike their mighty lord to wear! 
Each in his breast the rising sorrow kept. 
And thought it safe to laugh, though Caesar wept. 

7' This 18 a very satirical irony. He means that the 
standers-by darst not show any sign but that of joy ; since 
Ciesar, thongh oatwardly he seemed to grieve, was in his 
heart pleased with that execrable action. But this is an in- 
stancy of Laoan's prejadtoe against Caesar : a faolt of which 
I am sorry an author who seems to have been a lov^r of his 
^coantry should be 90 often gnilty. 
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BOOK X, 



CflBgar apon hit arriTal in Egypt finds Ptolemj engaged in t 
qnarrel with his sister Cleopatra ; whom, at the instigation 
of Photinns and his other evil coonsellors, he bad deprived 
of her share in the kingdom, and imprisoned. She finds 
means to escape ; comes priratelj to Caesar, and puts her- 
self under his protection. Caesar interposes in the qnarrel, 
and reconciles them. Thej, in retam, entertain him with 
great magnificence and luxorj, at the royal palace in Alex- 
andria. At this feast, Csesar (who at his first arrival had 
visited the tomb of Alexander the Great, and whatever 
else was cnrioos in that city) inqaires of the chief priest 
Achoreas; and is by him informed of the coarse of the 
Nile, its stated increase and decrease, with the several 
causes that had been till that time assigned for it. In the 
meantime, Photinns writes privately to Achillas, to draw 
the army to Alexandria, and sarprise Cassar ; this he im- 
mediately performs, and besieges the palace. Bat Caesar, 
having set the city and many of the Egyptian ships on fire, 
escapes to the island and tower of Pharos, carrying the 
yonng king and Photinns, whom he still kept in his power, 
with him ; there having discovered the treachery qf Pho- 
tinns, he pats him to death. At the same time, Arsinoe, 
Ptolemy's younger sister, having by the advice of her tator, 
the eanach Ganymedes, assumed the regal authority, orders 
Achillas to be killed likewise, and renews the war against 
Caesar. Upon the mole, between Pharos and Alexandria, 
he is encompassed by the enemy, and very near being 
slain ; bat at length breaks through, leaps into the sea, and 
with his usual courage and good fortune swims in safety to 
his own fleet. 
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Soon as the victor reach'd the guihy Bhore, 
Yet red with stains of murder'd Pompey's gore,. 
Kew toils his still prevailing fortune met, 
By impious Egypt's genius hard beset. 
The strife was npw, — ^if this detested land 
Should own imperial Rome's supreme command. 
Or Caesar bleed beneath some Pharian hand. 
But thou, oh Pompey ! thy diviner shade 
Came timely to this cruel father's aid; 
Thy Influence the deadly sword withstood. 
Nor suffer'd Nile again to blush with Roman 

blood. 
Safe in the pledge of Pompey, slain so Tate, 
Proud Caesar enters Alexandria's gate: 
Ensigns on high the long procession lead; 
The warrior and his armed train succeed. 
Meanwhile, loud murmuriug, the moody throng 
Pehold his fasces borne m state along: 
Of innovations fiercely they complain, 
And scornfully reject the Roman reign. 
Soon saw the chief the' untoward bent they take» 
And found that Pompey fell not for his sake. 
Wisely, howe'er, he hid his secret fear. 
And held his way with well dissembled cheer* 
Careless, he runs their gods and temples o'er, 
The monuments of Macedonian power ^; 
But neither god nor shrine nor mystic rite. 
Their city nor her walls his soul delight: 
Their caves beneath^ his fancy chiefly led. 
To search the gloomy mansions of the dead : 

' Alexandria was bailt bj Alexander the Great. 

•* The Egyptians embalming their dead, and barying them 
10 these large caves in great nambers together, is very ^eli 
known. They are what are now called Cataoombsi and are ' 
BO freqaently visited by traveUers . 
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Thither with secret pleasure he descends, 
And to the guide's recording tale attends. 
There the vain youth who made the world his 
prize, 
That prosperous robber, Alexander, lies. 
When pitying death at length had freed mankind. 
To sacred rest his bones were here consign'd: 
His bones, that better had been toss'd and hurl'd. 
With just contempt, around the injured world. 
But Fortune spared the dead; and partial Fate 
For ages fix'd his Pharian empire's date^ 
If e'er our long-lost liberty return. 
That carcass is reserred for public scorn : 
Now it remains a monument confess'd. 
How one proud man could lord it o'er the rest. 
To Macedon, a comer of tlie earth, 
The vast ambitious spoiler owed his birdi: 
There soon he scorn'd his father's humbler reign, 
And view'd his vanquish'd Athens^ with disdain. 
Driven headlong on by Fate's resistless force. 
Through Asia's realms he took his dreadful course : 
His ruthless sword laid human nature waste. 
And desolation follow'd where he pass'd. 
Red Ganges blush'd, and famed JBuf^rates'- flood, 
With Persian this, and that witii Indian blood. 
Such is the bolt which angry Jove employs. 
When, undistinguishing, his wrath destroys: 
Such to mankind portentous meteors rise. 
Trouble the gazing earth, and blast the skies, 

^ From the first Ptol em j, who sacceeded Alexander, to this 
worthless prince who murdered Pompey, aboat two hundred 
and eighty years. 

* Not only Athens, but a good part of Greece, had been 
sabdned by bis father Philip ; partly by force, and partly by 
fraod. 
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Nor .flame nor flood hiis restless rage withstand. 
Nor Syrts unfaithful nor the Libyan sand : 
O'er waves unkn9wn he meditates his way, 
And seeks the boundless empire of the sea^; 
E'en to the utmost west he would have gone. 
Where Tethys' lap receives the setting sun; 
Around each pole his' circuit would have made. 
And drunk from secret Nile's remotest head. 
When nature's hand his wild ambition stay'd: 
With him, that power his pride had loved so well. 
His monstrous universal empire fell : 
No heir, no just successor left behind. 
Eternal wars he to his friends assign'd. 
To tear the world, and scramble for mankind. 
Yet still he died the master of his fame^ 
And Parthia to the last revered his name : 
The haughty East from Greece received her doom. 
With lower homage than she pays to Rome. 
Though from the frozen pole our empire run, 
Far as the journeys of the southern sun : 
In triumph though our conquering eagles fly. 
Where'er soft zephyrs fan the western sky; 
Still to the haughty Parthian must we yield. 
And mourn the loss of Carrae's dreadful field : 
Still shall the race untamed their pride avow. 
And lift those heads aloft, which Pella'^ taught 
to bow? 
Prom Casium now the beardless monarch came. 
To quench the kindling Alexandrians' flame. 

^ Id this he bints at Alexander's design of discovering the 
Indian ocean, mentioned by Q. Curtias. ' 

° Alexander died in possession of the empire he had acqaired ; 
and Parthia, with the rest ofthe east, acknowledged his power. 

^ A oitj in Macedon where Alexander was born, from 
whence he is often called PellsRan. 
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The*iuiwarlike rabUe soon the tumult cease. 
And he, their king, remains the pledge of peace" ; 
When yeil'd in 8ecrecy^ and dark disguise. 
To mighty Csesar Cleopatra flies. 
Won by persuasive gold, and rich reward. 
Her keeper's hand her prison glites unbarr'd. 
And a light galley for her flight prepared. 
Oh, fatal form! thy native Egypt's shame! 
Thou lewd perdition of the Latian name I 
How wert Uiou doom'd our furies to increase. 
And be what Helen was to Troy and Greece ! 
When with an host^\ from vile Canopus led". 
Thy vengeance aim'd at great Augustus' head; 
When thy shrill timbrel's sound was heard from far. 
And Rome herself shook at the coming war; 
When doubtful fortune, near Leucadia's strand. 
Suspended long the world's supreme command^' 
And almost gave it to a woman's hand. 
Such daring courage swells her wanton heart. 
While Roman lovers Roman flres impart: 
Glowing alike with greatness and delight, 
She rose still bolder from each guilty night. 
Then blame we hapless Anthony no more. 
Lost and undone by fatal beauty's power; 

* Csesar bad good rfason to doobt the designs of tlie ATex- 
Bndrians, and therefore kept their king within his power. 

' Cleopatra, having bribed those gaards who had the costodj 
of her person, was brought bj Apollodoms, her tutor, wrapped 
up in a kind of quilt, or flock-bed, by night to Caesar. 

''^ When she joined with M. Antony against Augustas. 
The loves of Antony and Cleopatra, the battle of Actium, and 
the consequences of it, are too well known to need any expla- 
nation. * 

" Canopus is a city of Egypt, now called Boobir, with a 
port at the. month of the west arm of the Mile upon the Medi- 
terranean. In this place it is taken for Egypt itself. . 
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If Cxsar, long inured to rage and arms, 
Submits his stubborn hjeart to those soft charms ; 
If reeking from Emathia's dreadful plain. 
And horrid with the blood of thousands slain. 
He sinks lascivious in a lewd embrace. 
While Pompey's ghastly spectre haunts the 

place; 
If Julia's chastest name he can forget. 
And raise her brethren of a bastard set; 
If indolently he permits from far 
Bold Cato to revive ^^ the fainting war;: 
If he can give away the fruits of blood. 
And fight to make a strumpet's title good. 

To him, disdaining or to feign a tear 
Or spread her artfully dishevel'd hair ^, 
In comely sorrow's decent garb array 'd, 
And trusting to her beauty's certain aid, 
In words like these began the Pharian maid— ^ 

* If loyal birth, and the Lagsean name. 
Thy favouring pity, greatest Caesar! claim; 
Redress my wrongs, thus humbly I implore. 
And to her state an injured queen restore. 
Here shed thy juster influence, and rise 
A star auspicious to Egyptian skies. 
Nor is it strange for Pharos to behold 
A woman's temples bound with regal gold : 
No laws our softer sex's powers restrain. 
But undistinguish'd equally we reign« 

^ Wbil« Csagar Tvas in Egypt, Cato aod Soipio were draw- 
ing together the remains of Pompejr's forces, and forming a 
new arm J in Africa. 

*' Cleopatra was so seoare of the power of herbeaotj that 
^e took no pains to set off her afflictioo» or appear more 
sorrowful than she realljr was. 

VOL. II. T 
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Vouchsafe my royal father's will to read. 
And learn what dying Ptolemy decreed; 
My just pretensions stand recorded there. 
My brother's empire and his bed to share. 
Nor would the gentle boy his love refuse. 
Did cursed Pothinvs leave him free to choose;* 
But now in vassalage he holds his crown. 
And acts by power and passions not his own. 
Nor is my soul on empire fondly set. 
But could with ease my royal rights forget; 
So thou the throne from vile dishonour save. 
Restore the master, and depose the slave. 
Whatscom, what pride his haughty bosom swell, 
Since at his bidding Roman Pompey fell ! 
(E'en now, which, oh !. ye righteous gods, avert, 
His sword is levePd at thy noble heart) 
Thou and mankind are wrong'd, when he shall dare 
Or in thy prize or in thy crime to share.' 

In vain her words the warrior's ears assail'd, 
Had not her face beyond her tongue prevail'd; 
From thence resistless eloquence she draws. 
And with the sweet persuasion gains her cause. 
His stubborn heart dissolves in loose delight. 
And grants her suit for one lascivious night. 
Egypt and Caesar ^^ now in peace agreed, 
Riot and feasting to the war succeed: 
The wanton queen displays her wealthy store. 
Excess unknown to frugal Rome before. 
Rich as some fane by lavish zealots rear'd, 
Eor the proud banquet, stood the hall prepared: 
Thick golden plates the latent beams infold, 
And the high roof was fretted o'er with gold : 

^* Csemr had, to all oatin^ard appearance, reconciled Pte>- 
\emj and hla sister< 
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Of solid marble all the walls were made, 
And onyx e'en the meaner floor inlaid; 
While porphyry and agate round the court. 
In massy columns, rose a proud support. 
Of solid ebony ^* each post was wrought. 
From swarthy Meroe^** profusely brought: 
With ivory was the entrance crusted o'er. 
And polish'd tortoise hid each shining door; 
While on the cloudy spots enchased was seen 
The lively emerald's never fading green. 
Within, the royal beds and couches shone 
Beamy and bright with many a costly stone; 
In glowing purple rich the coverings lie; 
Twice had they drank the noblest Tyrian dye : 
Others (as Pharian artists have the skill 
To mix the party colour'd web at will) 
With winding trails of various silks were made. 
Where branching gold set off the rich brocade. 
Around, of every age and choicer form. 
Huge crowds,whole nations of attendants,swarm : 
Some wait in yellow rings of golden hair. 
The vanquish'd Rhine show'd Caesar none so fair: 
Others were seen with swarthy woolly heads, 
Black as eternal night's unchanging shades. 
Here squealing eunuchs, a dismember'd train, 
Lament the loss of genial joys in vain : 
There nature's noblest work, a youthful band, 
In the full pride of blooming manhood statid, 

'^ The wood work ased only to be covered oyer with thin 
pieces of ebony ; here it was entirely made of that costly tree. 

*^ An island formed by the Kile in Ethiopia, from whence 
ebony was bronght. Some editions read Ebenas Mariotica in 
this- place, bat erroneoii8ly» for there is no ebony grows pear 
Mareotis in Egypt 
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All duteous on the Phaiian princes wait; 
The prmces round the board recline in state, 
With mighty Caesar, more than princes great. 
On ivory feet the citron board was wrought^ 
Richer than those with captiye Juba^' brought. 
With every wile ambitious beauty tries 
To fix the daring Roman's heart her prizfe. 
Her brother's meaner bed and crown she scorns. 
And with fierce hopes for nobler empire bums; 
Collects the mischiefs of her wanton eyes, 
And her faint cheeks with deeper roses dyes; 
Amidst the braidings of her flowing hair. 
The spoils of orient rocks and shells appear; 
Like midnight stars, ten thousand diamonds deck 
The comely rising of her graceful neck : 
Of wondrous work, a thin jtransparent lawn 
O'er each soft breast in decency was drawn ; 
Where still by turns the parting threads withdrew, 
And all the panting bosom rose to view. 
Her robe, her every part, her air confess 
The power of female skill exhausted in her dress. 
Fantastic manners of unthinking pride, 
To boast that wealth which prudence strives to 

hide I 
In civil wars such treasures to display. 
And tempt a soldier with the hopes of prey! 
Had Caesar not been Caesar, impious, bold, 
And ready to lay waste the world for gold. 
But just as all our frugal names of old; 

*^ It sboald rather be from TaDquisbed Jaba : tbe origlDal ig 

qaales ad Csesaris ora, 

Nee capio renere Job&. 

.Thoagb U U oertaio, ithat after J.aba wm vaaqQisbed he KU}e4 
himself, and so was never Ctesar's prisooer. 
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This wealth could Curius or Fabricius know, 
Or mder Cincinnatus^^ from the plough. 
As Caesar, they had seized the mighty spoil. 
And to enrich their Tyber robb'd the Nile. 
Now by a train of slaves the various feast 
In massy gold magtaificent was placed : 
Whatever earth or air or seas afford. 
In vast profusion, crowns the labouring board. 
For dainties Egypt every land explores. 
Nor spares those very gods^^ her zeal adores. 
The Nile's sweet wave capacious crystals pour, 
And gems of price ^ the grapes delicious store; 
No gfowth of Mareotis^ marshy fields. 
But such as Meroe maturer yields; 
Where the warm sun the racy juice refines. 
And mellows into age the infant wines. 
With wreaths of nard^^ the guests their temples 

bind. 
And blooming roses of immortal ^^ kind: 
Their dropping locks with oily odours flow, 
Recent from near Arabia where they grow: 
The vigorous spices breathe their strong perfume. 
And the rich vapour fills the spacious room. 



'^ Qointias Cincinnatas was saluted dictator as he was fol- 
lowiDg the plongh in his own field. 

*' The Ef^yptians worshiped not onlj several sorts of beasts 
and birds , bat even plants, as leeks and onions. 

^ Drinking vessels made of precioas stones. The Spanish 
translator renders gemma capaces in this place perlas, 
pearls ; bat that is stretching the Egyptian magnificence a 
little too far. 

'' Nardam is an odoriferoos shrab bearing leaves, and a 
kind of ear called tpica nardu Hence comes oar word spike- 
nard* 

^ Roses that v. 'are in bloom all the year. 

T 2 
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Here Cssar Porapey's poverty disdain'd« 
Aad letirn'd to waste that world his arms had 

gaiv'd. 
He aaw the' Egyptian wealth with greedy eyes, 
And wish'd some fair pretence to seize the prize. 
8ated at length with the prodigious feast. 
Their weary appetites from riot (teased; 
'Vhen Caesar, curious of some new delight. 
In conversation sought to wear the night: 
Then gentiy thus address'd the good old priest, 
jReclining decent in his linen vest — 
* O wise Achoreiis! venerable seer! 
Whose age bespeaks thee heaven's peculiar care, 
Say, from what origin thy nation sprung. 
What boundaries to Egypt's land belong? 
What are thy people's customs, and their modes, 
What rites they teach, what forms they give their 
Each ancient sacred mystery explain, [gods? 
Which monumental sculptures^ yet retiun. 
Divinity disdains to be confined, 
Fain would be known and reverenced by mankind, 
'Tis said, thy holy predecessors thought 
Cecropian** Plato worthy to be taught: 
And sure the sages of your schools have known 
No soul more form'd for science than my own* 
Fame of my potent rival's flight, 'tis true. 
To this your Pharian shore my journey drew; 
Yet know, the love of learning led me too. 
In all the hurries of tumultuous war. 
The stars, the gods and heavens were still my care, 

^ Hieroglyphics caryed upon pillars. 

9* Athenian, from Cecrops, king of Athens. 

Plato,'] This philosopher was, according to Straho, a con- 
aiderahle time in Egypt, where he was '.• Jistnioted bj the 
priests in their most sacred mysteries. 
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Nor shall my skill ^ to fix the rolling year 
Inferior to Eudoxus'"^ art appear. 
Long has my curious soul, from early youths 
Toil'd in the noble search of sacred truth: 
Yet still no views have urged my ardour more. 
Than Nile's remotest fountain to explore. 
Then say, what source the famous stream supplies^ 
And bids it at revolving periods rise; 
Show me that head from whence, since time begun^ 
The long succession of his waves has run; 
This let me know, and all my toils shall cease. 
The sword be sheath'd, and earth be bless'd with 

peace.' 
The warrior spoke; and thus the seer replied- -« 
* Nor shalt thou, mighty Caesar, be denied. 
Our sires forbade all but themselves to know» 
And kept with care prpfaner laymen low; 
My soul, I own, more generously inclined, 
Would let in daylight to inform the blind. 
Nor would I truth in mysteries restrain, [plain; 
But make the gods, their power and precepts 
Would teach their miracles, would spread their 

praise. 
And well taught minds to just devotion raise. 
Know then, to all those stars ^, by nature driven 
In opposition to revolving heaven. 
Some one peculiar influence was given. 

* CeBar*s regalation of tfae ofdendar, wfaioh we bow call 
the Julian period, is well known. 

'^ A mathematician of Cnidof in Caria. He was the first 
who regalated the year according to the revolntions of the 
moon in Greece. He had been with Plato in.Egjpt. 

^ The planets, which, according to the astronomy of the 
Romans at that time, were carried round in every twenty-fouf 
boars by the eighth sphere, or primum mobile. 
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The 8iin the seasons of the year supplies. 
And bids the evening and the morning rise; 
Commands the planets with superior force. 
And keeps each wandering light^ to his ap- 
pointed coursed 
The silver moon o*er briny seas presides. 
And heaves huge ocean with alternate tides. 
Saturn's cold rays in icy climes prevail; 
Mars rules the winds, the storm, and ratding hail ; 
Where Jove ascends the skies are still serene; 
And fruitful Venus is the genial queen : 
While every limpid spring, and falling stream. 
Submits to radiant Hermes' reigning beam. 
When in the Crab^ the humid ruler shines. 
And to the sultry Lion near inclines. 
There fix^d immediate o'er Nile's latent source. 
He strikes the watery stores with ponderous 

force; 
Nor can the flood bright Maia's son withstand, 
But heaves, like ocean at the moon's command; 
His waves ascend obedient as the seas. 
And reach their destined height by just degrees. 
Nor to its bank returns the' enormous tide. 
Till Libra's equal scales the days and nights divide. 

^ That is, drives them back ; and makes tbem become re- 
trograde when they come to their nearest distance to the siu. 
The other oiBces which he gives to the rest of the planets 
were according to their astronomy at that time. 

^ Upon this occasion Lncan enanierates the several difTerent 
opinions that were then held concerning the increase and de- 
crease of the Nile. The first he gives is the pressure of the 
planet Mercnry npon the fountains of Nile, which he supposes 
to lie under the sign of Cancer. The fact is that the river be- 
gins to swell after Midsummer, comes to its height in Augast, 
and falls again about the autumnal equinox in September. 
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Antiquity unknowiag and deceived. 
In dreams of Ethiopian snows believed: 
From hills they taught how melting currents ran. 
When the £rst swelling of the flood began. 
!9ut ah, how vain the thought ! no Boreas there 
In icy bonds constrains the wintry year; 
But sultry southern winds eternal reign, 
^nd scorching suns the swarthy natives stain. 
Vet Bdore^ whatever 0ood the frost congeals. 
Melts as the genial spring's return he feels; 
While Nile's redundant waters never rise. 
Till the hot Dog^' inflames the summer skies; 
Nor to his banks his shrinking stream confines. 
Till high in heaven the' autumnal balanqe shines* 
Unlike his watery brethren he presides, 
And by new laws his liquid empire guides. 
From dropping seasons no increase he knows. 
Nor feels the fleecy showers of melting snow^ 
His river swells not idly, ere the land 
The timely office of his waves demand; 
!piit knows his lot, by providence assign'd. 
To cool the season, and refresh mankind. 
Whene'er the lion sheds his fires around. 
And Cancer burns Syen^'s^^ parching ground; 
Then at the prayer of nations comes the Nile, 
And kindly tempers \ip the mouldering soil. 
Nor from the plains the covering god retreats^^ 
Till the rude fervour of the skies abates; 
Till Phoebus into milder autumn fades, 
4^iid Meroe projects^ her lengthening shades 

* U July. 

^ See liook ii. oote 48. 

" When the snq^ no longer vertioal oyer Meroe. 
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Nor let inquiring sceptics ask the cause, 

Tis Jove's command, and these are nature's laws. 

* Others of old^, as yainly too, have thought 
By western winds the spre^ing deluge brought : 
While at fix'd times, for many a day, they last. 
Possess the skies, and drive a constant blast; 
Collected clouds united zephyrs bring. 
And shed huge rains from many a dropping wing. 
To heave the flood, and swell the' abounding 

spring. 
Or when the airy brethren's steadfast force 
Resists the rushing current's downward course. 
Backward he rolls indignant to his head. 
While o'er the plains his heapy waves are spread. 

' Some have believed that spacious channels go 
Through the dark entrails of the earth below: 
Through these, by turns, revolving rivers pass. 
And secretly pervade the mighty mass ; 
Through these the sun, when from the north he flies 
And cuts the glowing Ethiopic skies. 
From distant streams attracts their liquid stores, 
And through Nile's sprijtig the' assembled waters 

pours; 
Till Nile, o'erburden'd, disembogues the load. 
And spews the foamy deluge all abroad. 

' Sages there have been too, who longmaintmn'd 
That ocean's waves through porous earth are 
drain'd; 



^ This opinion attribotes the cause to the western winds 
two wajs: either by their blowing constantly against the 
stream for maoy days together, and keeping it from ranning 
Into the sea as asual ; or else by bringing a great qoantity of 
rain from other parts of the world towards the scarce of the 
Nile, and so caasing it to overflow. 
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^s thence their saltoess they no. longer keep. 
By slow degrees still freshening as they creep: 
Till at a period Nile receives them all. 
And pours them loosely spreading as they fall. 

* Ilie stars, and sun himself, as some have said^ 
!By exhalations from the deep are fed; 

And when the golden ruler of the day 
Through Cancer's fiery sign pursues his way. 
His beams attract too largely from the sea; 
The refuse of his draughts the nights return. 
And more than fiU the Nile's capacious urn. 

' Were I the dictates of my soul to tell. 
And speak the reasons of the watery sw^U; 
To Providence the task I should assign. 
And find the cause in workmanship divine. 
Less streams we trace, unerring, to their birth. 
And know the parent earth which brought them 

forth : 
While this, as early as the world begun, 
Ran thus, and must continue thus to run; 
And still, unfathom'd by our search, shall own 
!No cause but Jove's commanding will alone. 

* Nor,C«sar,is thy search of knowledge strange : 
Well may thy boundless soul desire to range. 
Well may she strive Nile's fountain to explore. 
Since mighty kings have sought the same before ; 
Each for the first discoverer would be known. 
And hand to future times the secret down; 
But still their powers were exercised in vain. 
While latent nature mock'd their fruitless pain. 
Philip's great son whom Memphis still records. 
The chief of her illustrious sceptred lords. 
Sent of his own a chosen number forth, 

iTo tiiace the wondrous stream's mysterious birth/ 
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Through Ethiopia's plaiaa they jouraey'd on^ 
Till the hot sim opposed the burning zone: 
There, by the god's resistless beams repell'd> 
An unbeginning stream they still beheld* 
Fierce came Sesostris^* from the eastern dawn, 
On his proud car by captive monarchs drawn; 
His lawless wiU, impatient of a bound. 
Commanded Nile's hid fountain to be found: 
But sooner much the tyrant might have known 
Thy famed Hesperian Po, or Gallic Rhone^» 
Cambyses^ too, his daring Persians led. 
Where hoary age makes white the Ethiop's head; 
Till, sore distress'd and destitute of food. 
He stain'd his hungry jaws with human blood; 
Till half his host the other half devoured. 
And left the Nile behind them unexplored. 

' Of thy forbidden head, thou sacred stream! 
Nor fiction dares to speak, nor poets dream. 
Through various nations roll thy waters down, 
By many seen, though still by all unknown ; 
No land presumes to claim thee for her own* 
For me my humble tale no more shall tell 
Than what our just records demonstrate well; 
Than God, who bade thee thus mysterious flow, 
Permits the narrow mind of man to knoWb 



** This prince 10 said bj Tzetzes, and other ancient histo- 
rians, to have been king of Assyria as well as Egypt. He had 
bis chariot drawn by kings whom he had conqaered. He like- 
wise sent to discover the head of Nile, bat in rain. 

^^ Speaking to Cesar. 

^ The story of his oonqaest i>f Egypt, bis invasion of Ethi*- 
opia, and the miseries that he and his army underwent in that 
expedition by famine, may be foand at large in Herodotas* 
The Ethiopians, into whose country he penetrated, were called 
Miu^o^m, or longlived. 
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* Far in the south'*' the daring waters rise^ 
As in disdain of Cancer's burning skies: [main, 
Thence with a downward course they seek the. 
Direct against the lazy northern wain; 
Unless when, partially, thy winding.tide 
Turns to the Libyan or Arabian side. 
The distant Seres first behold thee flow. 
Nor yet thy spring the distant Seres know. 
Midst sooty Ethiops next thy current roams; 
The sooty Ethiops wonder whence it comes: 
Nature conceals thy infant stream with care, 
Nor lets thee, but in majesty, appear. 
Upon thy banks astonish'd nations stand. 
Nor dare assign thy rise to one peculiar land. 
Exempt from vulgar laws thy waters run. 
Nor take their various seasons from the sun; 
Though high in heaven the fiery solstice stand. 
Obedient winter comes at thy command. 
From pole to pole thy boundless waves extend, 
One never knows thy rise*^, nor one thy end. 
By Meroe thy stream divided roves. 
And winds encircling round her ebon groves; 
Of sable hue the costly timbers stand, 
Dark as the swarthy natives of the land: 
Yet though tall woods in wide abundance spread. 
Their leafy tops afford no friendly shade; 



'^ After giving the refttons that were then asfigned for (he 
■well of the Nile, the poet goes on to give an acooant of its 
coome 89 far as was theo Itnown. The Seres, whom he men- 
tions as the furthest people from whence this rivef can be 
traced, majr be snpposed to have been a nation of Ethiopia In- 
ferior, tboagh I do not find them in Cellarius. 

" That is, the northern part of the world knows not from 
whence it comes, nor the southern whither it goes. 

, VOL. II. U 
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So vertically shine the solar rays. 

And from the liqn dart the downward blaze. 

From thence, through deserts dry, thou jour* 

ney'st on. 
Nor shrink'st diminished by the torrid zone. 
Strong in thyself, collected, full, and one. 
Anon thy streams are parcel'd o'er the plain. 
Anon the scattered currents me6t again; 
Jointly they flow where Phils's gates divide^ 
Our fertile Egypt from Arabia's side: 
Thence with a peaceful soft descent they creep. 
And seek, insensibly, the distant deep; 
Till through seven mouths the famous flood is 

lost. 
On the last limits of our Pharian coast; 
Where Gaza's isthmus rises, to restrain 
llie Erythraean from the midland main. 
Who that beholds thee, Nile! thus gently flow, 
With scarce a wrinkle on thy glassy brow. 
Can guess thy rage when rocks resist thy force, 
And hurl thee headlong in thy downward course; 
When spouting cataracts thy torrent pour. 
And nations tremble at the deafening roar; 
When thy proud waves with indignation rise. 
And dash their foamy fury to the skies? 

*' The original is thas : 

Qak dirimant, Arabam popolla, ^gyptis rara 
Regni daastra Pliilae. 

And I bave translated it titeratlj : tfaoagfa PhiTse, wbich is an 
island in the Nile, and at a good distance from the Red Sea; 
or Galf of Arabia, is much rather to be looked upon as a 
boandary between Egj'pt and Ethiopia than between Egypt 
and Arabia. It lies a little above the lesser Cataracts; 
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These wonders reedy Abatos can tell^. 
And the tall cliffs that first declare thy swell; 
The cliffs with ignorance of old beKeved 
•Thy parent veins, and for thy spring received. 
From thence huge mountains nature's hand pro- 
vides ! 
To bank thy too luxurious river's sides; 
As in a vale thy current she restrains. 
Nor suffers thee to spread the Libyan plains: 
At Memphis first free liberty she yields, 
And lets thee loose to fioat the thirsty fields.' 

In unsuspected peace securely laid, 
Thus waste they silent night's declining shade. 

Meanwhile accustom'd furies still infest 
With usual rage Pothinus' horrid breast; 
Nor can the rufEian's hand from slaughter rest. 
Well may the wretch, distain'd with Fompey'9 

blood, 
Think every other dreadful action good. 
Within him still the snaky sisters dwell. 
And urge his soul with all the powers of hell. 
Can fortune to such hands such mischief doom, 
And let a slave revenge the wrongs of Rome?- 
Prevent the' example preordain'd to stand 
-The great renown of Brutus' righteous hand? 
Forb^ it, gods! that Caesar's hallow'd bloody 
To liberty by fate a victim vow'd, 
Should on a less occasion ere be spilt. 
And prove a vile Egyptian eunuch's guilt. 
Hardened by crimes, the bolder villain now- 
Avows his purpose with a daring brow; 

^ This is a rock, or little inaccessible island, in the Nile, 
overgrown with reeds and bushes. It lies between Pbilie and 
Elepbantinet rery near to the before mentioned cataracts. 
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Scoras the mean aids of falsehood and surprise, 
And openly the victor chief defies. 
Vain in his hopes, nor doubting to succeed. 
He trusts that Caesar must, like Pompey, bleed. 

The feeble boy to cursed Achillas' hand 
Had, with his army, given his crown's command: 
To him by wicked sympathy of mind. 
By leagues and brotherhood of murder join'd; 
To him, the first and fittest of his friends. 
Thus by a trusty slave Pothinus sends — 

' While stretch'd at ease the great Achillas lies. 
And sleep sits heavy on his slothful eyes; 
The bargain for our native land is made. 
And the dishonest price already paid. 
The former rule^' no longer now We own, 
Usurping Cleopatra wears the crown. 
• Dost thou alone ^^ withdraw thee from her state. 
Nor on the bridals of thy mistress wait? 
To-night at large she lavishes her charms. 
And riots in luxurious Caesar's arms. 
Ere long her brother may the wanton wed. 
And reap the refuse of the Roman's bed : 
Doubly a bride, then doubly shall she reign, 
While Rome and Egypt wear, by turns, her chain. 
For trust thou to thy credit with the boy, [ploy. 
When arts and eyes, like hers, their powers em- 
Mark with what ease her fatal charms can mould 
The heart of Caesar, ruthless, hard, and old? 
Were the soft king his thoughtless head to rest, 
But for a night, on her incestuous breast ; 
His crown and friends he'd barter for the bliss, 
Aod give thy head, and mine, for one lewd kiss; 

^' The king's aatbority. 

^ This is meaDt scornfully and irpniosUjr, 
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On crosses, or. in iames, we should deplore 
Her beauty's terrible resistless power. 
On both her sentence is already pass'd, 
She dooms us dead because we kept her chaste. 
Wbat potent hand shall then assistance bring? 
Caesar 's her lover, and her husband-king. 
Haste I adjure thee by our common guilt. 
By that great blood which we in vain have spilt; 
Haste and let war, let death with thee return. 
And the funereal torch for Hymen's bum. 
Whate'er embrace the hostile charmer hold, 
Find and transfix her in the luscious fold. 
Nor let the fortune of this Latian lord 
Abash thy courage, or restrain thy sword; 
In the same glorious guilty paths we tread, 
That raised him up the world's imperious head. 
Like him we seek dominion for our prize. 
And hope, like him, by Pompey's fall to rise. 
Witness the stains of yonder blushing wave. 
Yon bloody shore, and yon inglorious grave. 
Why fear we then to bring our wish to pass? 
This Caesar is not more than Pompey was. 
What though we boast nor birth nor noble name. 
Nor kindred with some purple monarch claim? 
Conscious of fate's decree such aid we scorn; 
And know we were for mighty mischief born. 
See how kind fortune by this offer'd prey 
Finds means to purge all past offence away : 
With grateful thanksRome shall the deed approve, 
And tiiiis last merit the first crime remove. 
Stripped of his titles, and the pomp of power, 
Caesar 's a single soldier, and no more. 
Think then how easily the task were done. 
How soon we may an injured world atone; 

u2 
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Finish all wars* appease each Roman shade. 
By sacrificing one devoted head. 
Fearless, ye dread united legions, go; 
Rush all, undaunted, on your common foe: 
This right, ye Romans^! to your country do; 
Ye Pharians ! this your king expects from you. 
But chief, Achillas! may the praise be thine: 
Haste thou and find him on his bed supine. 
Weary with toiling lust, and gorged with wine; 
Then strike, and what theirCato*s prayers demand, 
The gods shall give to thy more favour'd hand.' 

Nor fail'd the message, fitted to persuade; 
But, prone to blood, the willing chief obey'd. 
No noisy trumpets sound the loud alarm. 
But silently the moving legions arm : 
All unperceived, for battle they prepare. 
And bustle through the night with busy care. 
The mingled bands who form*d this mungtel host, 
To the disgrace of Rome, were Romans most; 
A herd, who, had they not been lost to shame 
And long forgetful of their country's name, 
Had blush'd to own e'en Ptolemy their head; 
Yet now were by his meaner vassal led. 
Oh ! mercenary war, thou slave of gold ! 
How is thy faithless courage bought and sdd! 
For base reward thy hireling hands obey; 
Unknowing right or wrong, they fight for pay, 
And give their country's great revenge away^*. 



^ The army under tbe command of Achillas was composed 
(as appears a little farther) tbe greatest part of renegado 
Romans, and the rest of Egyptians. 

** That is, thej do not kill Caesar for the wrongs be bad 
done Rome, bat at the command of that Egyptian master 
wbonai tiiey obey and serve for hire. 
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Ah wretched Rome ! for whom thy fate prepares. 
In every nation, new domestic wars; 
The fury that from pale Thessalia fled, 
Rears on the banks of Nile her baleful head. 
What could protecting: Egypt more have dotie. 
Had she received the haughty victor's son ? 
Butihus the gods our sinking state confound. 
Thus tear our mangled empire all around; 
In every land fit instruments employ, 
And suffer ruthless slaughter to destroy. 
Thus e'en Egyptian parricides presume 
To meddle in the sacred cause of Rome; 
Thus, had not fate those hands of murder tied. 
Success had crown'd the vile Achillas' side. 
Nor wanted fit occasion for the deed ; 
Timely the traitors to the place succeed. 
While in security the careless guest. 
Lingering as yet, his oouch supinely press'd: 
No gates, no guards forbade their open way, 
But all dissolved in sleep and surfeits lay : 
With ease the victor at the board had bled. 
And lost in riot his defenceless head. 
But pious caution now their rage withstands. 
And care for Ptolemy withholds their hands: 
With reverence and remorse, unknown before. 
They dread to spill their royal master's gore ; 
Lest in the tumult of the murderous night 
Some erring mischief on his youth may light. 
Sway'd by this thought, not doubting to succeed. 
They hold it fitting to defer the deed. 
Gods ! that such wretches should so proudly dare ! 
Can such a life^^ be theirs to take, or spare? 

r ^ As Caesar's. 
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Till dawn of day the warrior stood reprieved^ 
And Caesar at Achillas' bidding liFed. 

Now o'er aspiring Casium's eastern head 
The rosy light by Lucifer was led: [borne, 

Swift through the land the piercing beams were 
And glowing Egypt felt the kindliqg morn : 
When from proud Alexandria's walls^ afar^ 
The citizens behold the coming war. 
The dreadful legions shine in just array, 
And firm, as to the battle, hold their way. 
Conscious, meanwhile, of his unequal force. 
Straight to the palace Caesar bends his course : 
Nor in the lofty bulwarks dares confide. 
Their ample circuit stretching far too wide: 
To one fix'd part his little band retreats, [gates. 
There mans the walls and towers, and bars the 
There fear, there wrath, by turns, his bosom tears; 
He fears, but still with indignation fears. 
His daring soul restrain'd, more fiercely bums, 
And proudly the ignoble refuge scorns. 
The captive lion thus, with generous rage. 
Reluctant foams and roars and bites his cage. 
Thus, if some power could Mulciber enslave. 
And bind him down in iEtna's smoky cave. 
With fires more fierce the' imprison'd god would 

glow. 
And bellow in the dreadful deeps below. 
He who so lately, with undaunted pride. 
The power of mighty Pompey's arms defied. 
With justice and the senate on his side ; 
Who, with a cause which gods and men must hate. 
Stood up and struggled for success with fate; 
Now abject foes and slaves insulting fears. 
And sinks beneath a shower q£ Pharian spears. 
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The warrior who disdaiii'd to b« confined 
By Tynan Gades^*^, or the eastern Inde'*^ 
Xow in a narrow house conceals that head. 
From which the fiercest Scythians once had fled. 
And horrid Moors ^^ beheld with awful dread. 
From room to room irresolute he flies, 
And on some guardian bar or door relies. 
So boys and helpless maids, when towns are won, 
To secret comers for protection run. 
Still by his side the beardless king he bears, 
Ordain'd to share in eyery ill he fears : 
If he must die, he dooms the boy to go. 
Alike devoted to the shades below; 
Resolves his head a victim first shall fall, 
Hurl'd at his slaves from off the lofty wall. 
So from ^etes^^ fierce Medea fled. 
Her sword still aim'd at young Absyrtos' head; 
Whene'er she sees her vengeful sire draw nigh. 
Ruthless she dooms her wretched boy should die. 
Yet ere these cruel last extremes he proves. 
By gentler steps of peace the Roman nnoves : 

^ The present island and oitj of Cadiz. This is said to 
hare been a colony of the Tjrians. 
^7 The river Indos. 
^ The original is, 

Non Sojtha, non fixo qui ladit in hospite Hanros. 

Alluding to a piece of cruelty practised among those barbari- 
ans, to take strangers and set them up for marks to dart tbeir 
javelins at. I cannot think the omission of this circumstance 
10 the translation of any great conseauence. 

^ When Medea, after betraying the golden fleece to her 
lover Jason, fled away with him. she is said to have carried 
ber young brother Absyrtos with her; and, killing him, to 
have scattered his limbs up and down, to retasd the pursuit 
and revenge of her father i£etes. 
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He sends an eoYoy^ in the royal name» 
To chide their fiiry, and the war disclaim. 
But impious they» nor gods nor kings regard. 
Nor uniyersal laws, by all revered; 
No right of sacred characters they know. 
But tear the olive from the hallow'd brow ; 
To death the messenger of peace pursue, . 
And in his blood their horrid hands imbrue. 

Such are the palms which cursed Egyptians 
Such prodigies ^ exalt their nation's name, [claim, 
Nor purple Thessaly's destructive shore. 
Nor dire Phamaces^S nor the Libyan Moor, 
Nor every barbarous land, in every age, 
Equal a soft Egyptian eunuch's rage. 

Incessant still the roar of war prevails. 
While the wild host the royal pile assails. 
Void of device, nor thundering rams they bring, 
Nor kindling flames with spreading mischief fling : 
Bellowing, around they run with fruitless pain, 
Heave at the doors, and thrust and strive in vain : 
More than a wall great CsBsar's fortune stands. 
And mocks the madness of their feeble hands. 

On one proud aide the lofty fabric stood 
Projected bold into the' adjoining flood; [near, 
There, flU'd with armed bands, their barks draw 
But find the same defending Caesar there: 
To every part the ready warrior flies, 
And with new rage the fainting fight supplies; 



^ At tbe marder of ambaggadors, vboae pergons and cha- 
racterg'are gaored amongat the mogt barbaroua nationa. 

*^ Alluding to the wara whiofa Casaar waged, after the death 
of Pompej, with Juba in Afric, and with Pharnaeea, the aoa 
of Mithridatea, in Aaia. 
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Headlong he driyes them with his deadly blade, 
Nor seems to be invaded, but to' invade. 
Against the ships Phalaric darts he aims; 
Each dart with pitch and livid sulphur flames. 
The spreading fire o'erruns their unctuous sides, 
And, nimbly mounting, on the topmast rides : 
Planks, yards, and cordage feed the dreadful 
The drowning vessel hisses in the seas ; [blaze ; 
While floatingarms and men,promiscuous strewM, 
Hide the whole surface of the azure flood. 
Nor dwells destruction on their fleet alone, ' 
But, driven by winds, invades the neighbouring 

town: 
On rapid wings the sheety flames they bear. 
In wavy lengths, along the reddening air. 
Not much Unlike the shooting meteors fly. 
In gleamy trails, athwart the midnight sky. 

Soon as the crowd behold their city burn^^. 
Thither all headlong from the siege they turn, 
But Cesar, prone to vigilance and haste. 
To snatch the just occasion ere it pass'd. 
Hid in the friendly night's involving shade, 
A safe retreat to Pharos timely made. 
In elder times of holy Proteus' reign ^, 
An isle it stood, encompass'd by the main : 
Now by a mighty mole the town it joins. 
And firom wide seas the safer port confines. 
Of high importance to the chief it lies, 
To him brings aid, and to the foe denies : 

^ In this fire was barned the famoas library of Ptolemy 
Philadelphns. 

** This prophetical prince reigned in Egypt in the time of 
the Trejan war. 
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In close restraiiit the captiTe town is held. 
While free behind he views the watery field. 
There safe, with cursed Pothinus in his power, 
Caesar defers^ the villain's doom no more. 
Yet ah! by means too gentle he expires; 
No gashing knives he feels, no scorching fires; 
Nor were his limbs by grinning tigers torn, 
Nor pendent on the horrid cross are borne : 
Beneath the sword the wretch resigns his breath, 
And dies too gloriously by Pompey's death. 

Meanwhile, by wily Ganymede^ conveyed, 
Arsinoe, the younger royal maid, 
Fled to the camp, and with a daring hand 
Assumes the sceptre of supreme command : 
And, for her feeble brother was not there. 
She calls herself the sole Lagsean heir. 
Then, since he dares dispute her right to reign, 
She dooms the fierce Achillas to be slain. 
With just remorse repenting Fortune paid 
This second victim to her Pompey's shade. 
But oh ! nor this, nor Ptolemy, nor all 
The race of Lagos doomed at once to fall. 
Not hecatombs of tyrants shall suffice. 
Till Brutus strikes, and haughty Caesar dies. 



^ CsDsar, as i» observed before, kept Dot only the king^ bot 
Potbious in bis power, and transported tbem ioto the island 
of Pharos ', where finding, by intercepting some messengers 
of Pothinas, that he kept cofrespondence with Achillas, aod^ 
pressed him still to attack Cessar, he pat him to death. 

^ This was likewise an eanach, and tutor to Arsinoe, PtO' 
femj's yoonger sister ; whom, in the absence of Ptolemj and 
Cleopatra, he set ap for qaeen of Egypt; and after he had 
killed Achillas, made himself general, ao^ contiooed the siege 
against Ctesar. 
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Nor yet the rage of war was hush'd in peace, 
Nor would that storm, with him who raised it^, 
A second eunuch to the task succeeds, [cease^ 
And Ganymede the power of Egypt leads : 
He cheers the drooping Pharians with success. 
And urged the Roman chief with new distress. ' 
Such dangers did one dreadful day afford 
As annals might to latest times record. 
And consecrate to fame the warrior's sword. 

While to their barks^ his faithful band descends, 
Caesar the mole's contracted space defends. 
Part from the crowded key aboard were pass'd. 
The careful chief remain'd among the last: 
When sudden Egypt's furious powers unite, , 
And fix on him alone the' unequal fight. 
By land the numerous foot, by sea the fleet. 
At once surround him, and prevent retreat. 
No means for safety or escape remain. 
To fight or fly were equally in vain : 
A vulgar period on his wars attends^ 
And his ambitious life obscurely ends. 
No seas of gore, no mountains of the slain, 
Renown the fight on some distinguish'd plain : 
But meanly in a tumult must he die, 
And overborne by crowds inglorious lie; 
No room wad left to fall as Caesar should. 
So little were the hopes his foes and fate allow'd. 

^ AobilUs. 

"^ This famous action of Caesar is not verj clearly related. 
To me the fact seems to have been thas} that while Caesar was 
embarking those few forces that were with him, in order pro- 
bably to qait Pharos, sod rejoin his own fleet, the Egyptiansr 
under the oommand of Ganymede* sallied by the way of the 
mole, and attacked him with the fury here mentioned. 
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At once die place and danger he snTveys, 
The rising mound, and the near neighbonring seas ; 
Some fainting struggling doubts as yet remain: 
Can he, perhaps, his navy still regain? 
Or shall he die, and end the' uncertain pain? 
At length, while madlj thus perplex'd he bums, 
His own braye Scsva^ to his thought returns; 
Scaeva, who in the breach undaunted stood. 
And singly made the dreadful battle good ; 
Whose arm advancing Pompey's host repell'd, 
And,coop'dwithinawall,thecaptiYeleaderheld^. 

Strong in his soul the glorious image rose. 
And taught him, sudden, to disdain his foes; 
The force opposed in equal scales to weigh. 
Himself was Caesar, and Egyptians they; 
To trust that fortune and those gods once more, 
That never fail'd his daring hopes before. 
Threatening, aloft his flaming blade he shook, 
And through the throng his course resistless took; 
Hands, arms, and helmed heads before him fly, 
While mingling screams and groans ascend the 

sky: 
So winds imprison'd force their furious way. 
Tear up the earth, and drive the foamy sea. 
Just on the margin of the mound he stay'd. 
And for a moment thence- the flood surveyed: 

^ See this storj in the sixth book. 

* This is the last line of the translation ; the death of Lncan 
having left his work thos abrapt and imperfect here. What 
follows, to the end of this book, is a sopplement of mj own, 
in which I have onlj endeavoared to finish the relatioa of (his 
very remarkable action, with bringing Caesar in safety to his 
own fleet, with the circumstances in which all aotbors who 
have writ on this sobject ag^ee. 



' Fortune divine ! be present now,' he cried, 
And plunged undaunted in the foamy tide. 
The' obedient deep, at Fortune's high command, 
Receiyed the mighty master of the land. 
Her serrile waves officious Tethys spread. 
To raise with proud support his awful head. 
And, for he scorn'd the' inglorious race of Nile 
Should pride themselves in aught of Caesar's spoil, 
In his left hand, above the water's power, 
Papers and scrolls of high import he bore; 
Where his own labours faithfully record 
The battles of ambition's ruthless sword : 
Safe in his right the deadly steel he held, 
And plough'd with many a stroke the liquid field; 
While his fix'd teeth tenaciously retain 
His ample Tyrian robe's imperial train : 
The' encumber'd folds the curling surface sweep. 
Come slow behind, and drag along the deep. 
From the high mole, from every Pharian prow, 
A thousand hands a thousand javelins throw; 
The thrilling points dip bloodless in the waves. 
While he their idle wrath securely braves. 
So when some mighty serpent of the main 
Rolls his huge length athwart the liquid plain; 
Whether he range voracious for the prey. 
Or to the sunny shore directs his way, 
Him if by chance the fishers view from far. 
With flying darts they wage a distant war: 
But the fell monster, unappall'd with dread, 
Above the seas exerts his poisonous head; 
He rears his livid crest and kindling eyes, 
And terrible the feeble foe defies; 
His swelling breast a foamy path divides, 
And careless o'er the murmuring flood he glides. 
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Some looser muse, perhaps, who lightly treads 
The devious paths where wanton fancy leads, 
In heaven's high court would feign the queen of 
Kneeling in tears hefore the throne of Jove, [love 
Imploring sad the' almighty father's grace 
For the dear offspring of her Julian race. 
While to the just recording Romans' eyes 
Far other forms and other gods arise; 
The guardian Furies round him rear their heads, 
And Nemesis the shield of safety spreads; 
Justice and fate the floating chief convey. 
And Rome's glad genius wafts him on his way; 
Freedom and laws the Pharian darts withstand. 
And save him for avenging Brutus' hand. 
His friends, unknowing what the gods decree, 
With joy receive him from the swelling sea; 
Jn peals on peals their shouts triumphant rise. 
Roll o'er the distant flood, and thunder to the skies. 
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Give me, ye sacred Muses, to impart 
The hidden secrets of your tuneful art; 
Give me your awful mysteries to sing. 
Unlock, and open wide, your sacred spring; 
While from his infancy the bard I lead, 
And set him on your mountain's lofty head; 
Direct his course, and point him out the road 
To sing in epic strains a hero or a god. [praise. 
What youth, whose generous bosom pants for 
Will dare with me to beat those arduous ways ? 
O'er high Parnassus' painful steeps to go, 
And leave the groveling multitude below : 
Where the glad Muses sing, and form the choir, 
While bright Apollo strikes the silver lyre. 
Approach thou first, great Francis, nor refuse 
To pay due honours to the sacred Muse ; 
While Gallia waits for thy auspicious reign. 
Till age completes the monarch in the man ; 
Meantime the Muse may bring some small relief, 
To charm thy anguish and suspend thy grief; 
While guilty fortune's stern decrees detain 
Thee and thy brother in the realms of Spain ; 
Far, far transported from your native place. 
Your country's, father's, and your friend's em- 
brace! 
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Such are the terms the cruel fates impose 
On your great father, struggling with his woes. 
Such are their hard conditions : — ^they require 
The sons to purchase and redeem the sire. 
But yetyhraye youth, from grief, from tears abstain, 
Fate may relent, and Heaven grow mild again; 
At last perhaps the glorious day may come. 
The day that brings our royal exile home; 
TVhen, to thy native realms in peace restored. 
The ravish'd crowds shall hail their passing lord; 
When each transported city shall rejoice. 
And nations bless thee with a public voice; 
To the throng'd fanes the matrons shall repair; 
Absolve their vows, and breathe their souls in 

prayer. 
Till then let every Muse engage thy love. 
With me at large o'er high Parnassus rove. 
Range every bower, and sport in every grove. 

First then observe, that verse is ne'er confined 
To one fix'd measure or determined kind; 
Though at its birth it sung the gods alone. 
And then religion claim'd it for her own; 
In sacred strains address'd the deity. 
And spoke a language worthy of the sky; 
New themes succeeding bards began to choose, 
And in a wider field engaged the Muse; 
The conunon bulk of subjects to rehearse 
In all the rich varieties of verse. 
Yet none of all with equal honours shine 
(But those which celebrate the Power Divine) 
To those exalted measures which declare 
The deeds of heroes and the sons of war. 
From hence posterity the name bestow'd 
On this rich present of the Delphic god; 
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Fame says, Phsmonoe in this measure gave 
Apollo's answers from the Pythian cave. 

But, ere you write, consult your strength^ and 
choose 
'A theme proportion'd justly to your Muse: 
For though in chief these precepts are hestow'd 
On him who sings a hero or a god; 
To other themes their general use extends, 
And serves in different views to different ends. 
Whether the lofty Muse, with tragic rage, 
Would proudly stalk in huskins on the stage; 
Or in soft elegies our pity move, 
And show the youth in all the flames of love; 
Or smg the shepherd's woes in humble strains. 
And the low humours of contending swains : 
These faithful rules shall guide the bard along 
In every measure, argument, and song. 

Be sure (whatever you propose to write) 
Let the chief motive be your own delight. 
And well weigh'd choice ; — atask enjbin'd refuse, 
Unless a monarch should command your Muse. 
(If we may hope those golden times to see, 
When bards become the care of majesty !) 
Free and spontaneous the smooth numbers glide. 
Where choice determines, and our wills preside; 
But at command we toil with fruitless pain, 
And drag the' involuntary load in vain. 

Nor at its birth indulge your warm desire. 
On the first glimmering of the sacred fire ; 
Defer the mighty task ; and weigh your power. 
And every part in every view explore; 
And let the theme in different prospects roll 
Deep in your thoughts, and grow into the souK 

But ere with sails unfurl'd you fly away. 
And cleave the bosom of the boundless sea» 
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A fund of words and images prepare, 
And lay the bright materials up with care. 
Which at due time occasion may produce. 
All ranged in order for the poet's use. 
Some happy objects by mere chance- are brought 
From hidden causes to the wandering thought; 
Which, if once lost, you labour long in vain 
To catch the' ideal fugitives again. 
Nor must I fail their conduct to extol. 
Who, when they lay the basis of the whole, 
Explore the ancients with a watchful eye. 
Lay all their charms and elegances by. 
Then to their use the precious spoils &pply. 

At first without the least restraint compose. 
And mould the future poem into prose; , 
A full and proper series to maintain, 
And draw the just connexion in a chain; 
By stated bounds your progress to control. 
To join the parts, and regulate the whole. 

And now 'tis time to spread the opening sails 
Wide to the wanton winds and flattering gales; 
'Tis time we now prescribe the genuine laws 
To raise the beauteous fabric witli applause; 
But first some method requisite appears 
To form the boy, and mould his tender years. 
In vain the bard the sacred wreath pursues. 
Unless train'd up and season'd to the Muse, 
Soon as the prattling innocent shall reach 
To the first use and rudiments of speech. 
E'en then by Helicon he ought to rove. 
E'en then the tuneful Nine should win his love 
By just degrees. — But make his guide your choice 
For his chaste phrase and elegance of voice; 
That he at first successfully may te^h 
ThQ methods, laws, and discipline ^t speech ; 
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Lest the young charge, mistaking right and wrong. 
With Ticious habits prejudice his tongue. 
Habits, whose subtle seeds may mock your art. 
And spread their roots and poison through his 
heart. [wretch. 

Whence none shall move me to approve the 
Who wildly borne above the vulgar reach. 
And big with vain pretences to impart 
Vast shows of learning and a depth of art. 
For sense the' impertinence of terms affords; 
An idle cant of formidable words; 
The pride of pedants, the delight of fools; 
The vile disgrace and lumber of the schools: 
In vain the circling youths, a blooming throng. 
Dwell on the' eternal jargon of his tongue. 
Deluded fools ! — ^The same is their mistake. 
Who at the limpid stream their thirst may slake. 
Yet choose the tainted waters of the lake. 
Let no such pest approach the blooming care. 
Deprave his style, and violate his ear; 
But far, oh far, to some remoter place 
Drive the vile wretch to teach a barbarous race ! 

Now to the Muse's stream the pupil bring, 
To drink large draughts of the Pierian spring; 
And from his birth the sacred bard adore. 
Nursed by the Nine, on Mincio's flowery shore r 
And ask the gods his numbers to inspire 
With like invention, majesty, and Are. 
He reads Ascanius' deeds with equal flame, 
And longs with him to run at nobler game. 
For youths of ages past he makes his moan, 
And learns to pity years so like his own; 
Which, with too swift and too severe a doom. 
The fate of war had hurried to the tomb. 
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His eyes for Pallas and for Lausus flow. 
Mourn with their sires, and weep another's woe. 
But when Euryalus, in all his charms. 
Is snatch'd by Fate from his dear mother's arms, 
And as he rolls in death, the purple flood 
Streams out,and stains his snowy limbs with blood, 
His soul the pangs of generous sorrow pierce. 
And a new tear steals out at every verse. 
Meantime with bolder steps the youth proceeds. 
And the Greek poets in succession reads ; 
Seasons to either tongue his tender ears ; 
Compares the heroes' glorious characters; 
Sees how ^neas is himself alone 
The draught of Peleus' and Laertes' son ; 
How, by the poet's art, in one conspire 
Ulysses' conduct and Achilles' fire. [hear, 

But now, young bard, with strict attention 
And drink my precepts in at either ear; 
Since mighty crowds of poets you may find. 
Crowds of the Grecian and Ausonian kind. 
Learn hence what bards to quit or to pursue. 
To shun the false, and to embrace the true; 
Nor is it hard to cull each noble piece. 
And point out every glorious son of Greece ; 
Above whose numbers Homer sits on high. 
And shines supreme in distant majesty; 
Whom with a reverent eye the rest regard. 
And owe their raptures to the sovereign bard; 
Through him the god their panting souls inspires, 
Swells every breast, and warms with all his fires, 
Bless'd were the poets with the hallow'd rage, 
Train'd up in that and the succeeding age : 
As to his time each poet nearer drew, 
His spreading fame in just proportion grew; 
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By like degrees the next degeaerate race 
Sunk from the height of honour to disgrace. 
And now the fame of Greece extinguish'd lies^ 
Her ancient language with her glory dies. 
Her banished princes mourn their ravish'd crowns. 
Driven from their old hereditary thrones : 
Her drooping natiyes rove o'er worlds unknown. 
And weep their woes in regions not their own ; 
She feels through all her states the dreadful blow. 
And mourns the fury of a barbarous foe. [maids 
But when our bards brought o'er the' Aonian 
From their own Helicon to Tyber's shades; 
When first they settled on Hesperia's plains. 
Their numbers ran in rough unpolish'd strains. 
Void of the Grecian art their measures flow'd ; 
Pleased the wild satyrs, and the silvan crowd. 
Low shrubs and lofty forests whilom rung 
With uncouth verse and antiquated song; 
Nor yet old Ennius sung in artless strains. 
Fights, arms, and hosts embattled on the plains, 
Who first aspired to pluck the verdant crown 
From Grecian heads, and fix it on his own. 
New wonders the succeeding bards explore. 
Which slept conceal'd in Nature's womb before ; 
Her awful secrets the bold poet sings. 
And sets to view the principles of things; 
Each part was fair, and beautiful the whole, 
And every line' Was nectar to the soul. 
By such degrees the verse, as ages roU'd, 
Was stamp'd to form, and took the beauteous 
Ausonia's bards drew off from every part [mould.' 
The barbarous dregs, and civilized the art. 
Till, like the day, all shining and serene, [scene, 
That drives the clouds, and clears the gloomy^ 
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Refines the air, and brightens np the skies, 
See the majestic head of Virgil rise; 
Phcebus' undoubted son ! — ^who clears the rust 
Of the rough ancients, and shakes off their dust 
He on each line a nobler grace bestow'd; 
He thought, and spoke in every word a god. 
To grace this mighty bard, ye Muses, bring 
Your choicest flowers, and rifle all the spring; 
See ! how the Grecian bards, at distance thrown, 
With reverence bow to this distinguish'd son; 
Immortal sounds his golden lines impart. 
And nought can- match his genius but his art. 
E'en Greece turns pale, and trembles at his fame. 
Which shades the lustre of her Homer's name. 
Twas then Ausonia saw her language rise 
In all its strength and glory to the skies; 
Such glory never could she boast before. 
Nor could succeeding poets make it more. 
From that bless'd period the poetic state 
Ran down the precipice of time and fate; 
Degenerate souls succeed, a wretched train. 
And her old fame at once drew back again. 
One to his genius trusts in^ every part. 
And scorns the rules and discipline of art. 
While this an empty tide of sound affords. 
And roars and thunders in a storm of words. 
Some, musically dull, all methods try 
To win the ear with sweet stupidity; 
Unruflled strains for solid wit dispense. 
And give us numbers, when we call for sense. 
Till from the' Hesperian plains and Tyber chased, 
From Rome the banish'd sisters fled at last; 
Driven by the barbarous nations, who from far 
Burst into Latium with a tide of war* 
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Hence a vast change of their old manners sprung, 
The slaves were forced to speak their master's 

tongue; 
No honours now were paid the sacred Muse, 
But all were bent on mercenary views; 
Till Latium saw with joy the' Aonian train 
By the great Medici restored again; 
The' illustrious Medici, of Tuscan race. 
Were born to cherish learning in disgrace, 
New life on every science to bestow. 
And lull the cries of Europe in her woe. 
With pity they beheld those turns of fate. 
And propp'd the ruins of the Grecian state ; 
For lest her wit should perish with her fame. 
Their care supported still the Argive name; 
They call'd the' aspiring youths from distant parts. 
To plant Ausonia with the Grecian arts ; 
To bask in ease, and science to diffuse. 
And to restore the empire of the Muse ; 
They sent to ravaged provinces with care^ 
And cities wasted by the rage of war. 
To buy the ancients' works, of deathless fame. 
And snatch the' immortal labours from the flame; 
To which the foes had doom'deach glorious piece. 
Who reign and lord it in the realms of Greece. 
(But we, ye gods, would raise a foreign lord. 
As yet untaught to sheath the civil sword !) 
Through many a period this has been the fate. 
And this the list of the poetic state. 

Hence sacred Virgil from thy soul adore 
Above the rest, and to thy utmost power 
Pursue the glorious paths he struck before. 
If he supplies not all your wants, peruse 
The' immortal strains of each Augustan Muse. 
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There stop — nor rashly seek to know the rest. 
But drive the dire ambition from thy breast, 
Till riper years and judgment form thy thoughts 
To mark their beauties, and avoid their faults. 

Meantime, ye parents, with attention hear, 
And thus advised, exert your utmost care ; 
The blameless tutor from a thousand choose. 
One from his soul devoted to the Muse; 
Who, pleased the tender pupil to improve. 
Regards and loves him with a father^s love. 
Youth, of itself to numerous ills betray'd, 
Requires a prop, and wants a foreign aid; 
Unless a master's rules his mind incline 
To love and cultivate the sacred Nine, 
His thoughts a thousand objects will employ. 
And from Parnassus lead the wandering boy. 
So trusts the swain the saplings to the earth; 
So hopes in time to see the sprouting birth; 
Against the winds defensive props he forms, 
To shield the future forest from the storms. 
That each embolden'd plant at length may rise 
In verdant pride, and shoot into the skies. 

But let the guide, if e'er he would improve 
•His charge, avoid his hate, and win his love; 
•Lest in bis rage wrong ineasures he may take, 
And loathe the Muses for the teacher's sake. 
His soul then, slacken'd from her native force, 
Flags at the barrier, and forgets the course. 
Nor by your anger be the youth o'erawed. 
But scorn the' ungenerous province of the rod; 
The' offended Muses never can sustain 
To hear the shriekings of the tender train, 
But, stung with grief and anguish, hang behind; 
Damp'd is the sprightly vigour of the mind. 
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The hoj no daring images inspire^ 
No bright ideas set his thoaghts on fire; 
He drags on hearily the' ungrateful load. 
Grown obstinately dull, and seasoned to the rod. 

I know a pedant, who to penance brought 
His trembling pupils for the slightest fault; 
His soul transported with a storm of ire. 
And all the rage that malice could inspire : 
By turns the torturing scourges we might hear. 
By turns the shrieks of wretches stunn'd the ear. 
Still to my mind the dire ideas rise. 
When rage unusual sparkled in his eyes; 
When with the dreadful scourge insulting loud. 
The tyrant terrified the blooming crowd— 
A boy, the fairest of the frighted train. 
Who yet scarce gave the promise of a man. 
Ah! dismal object! idly pass'd the day 
In all the thoughtless innocence of play : 
When lo! the' imperious wretch, inflamed with 
Fierce, and regardless of his tender age, [rage. 
With fury storms; the fault his clamours urge; 
His hand high waring brandishes the scourge; 
Tears, tows, and prayers the tyrant's ears assail ; 
In rain; — nor tears nor vows nor prayers prevail. 
The trembling innocent from deep despair 
Sicken'd, and breathed his little soul in air. 
For him, beneath his poplar, mourns the Po; 
For him the tears of hoary Serins flow ! 
For him their tears the watery sisters shed. 
Who loved him living, and deplored him dead ! 
The furious pedant, to restrain bis rage. 
Should mark the' example of a former age. 
How fierce Alcides, warm'd with youthful ire, 
Dash'd on his master's front his vocal lyre. 

Y 2 
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But yet, ye youths, confess your masters' sway, 
And their commands implicitly obey. 

"Whoever then this arduous task pursues. 
To form the bard, and cultivate the Muse, 
Let him by softer means, and milder ways. 
Warm his ambition with the love of praise; 
Soon as his precepts shall engage his heart. 
And fan the rising fire in every part. 
Light is the task; — for then the eager boy 
Pursues the voluntary toil with joy; 
Disdains the' inglorious indolence of rest, 
And feeds the' immortal ardour in his breast. 
. And here the common practice of the schools, 
By known experience, justifies my rules, 
The youths in social studies to engage; 
For then the rivals burn with generous rage. 
Each soul the stings of emulation raise. 
And every little bosom beats for praise. 
But gifts proposed will urge them best to rise; 
Fired at the glorious prospect of a prize, 
With noble jealousy, the blooming bard 
Reads, labours, glows, and strains for the reward ; 
Fears lest his happy rival win the race. 
And raise a triumph on his own disgrace. 

But when once season'd to Hie rage divine. 
He loves and courts the raptures of the Nine; 
The sense of glory and the love of fame 
Serve but as second motives to the flame; 
The thrilling pleasure all the bard subdues, 
Lock'd in the strict embraces of the Muse. 
See ! when harsh parents force the youth to quit 
For meaner arts the dear delights of wit. 
If e'er the wonted warmth his thoughts inspire, 
And .with past pleasures set his mind oafire; 
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How from his soul he longs, but longs in vain, 
To haunt the groves and purling streams again; 
No stern commands .of parents can control » 
No force can check the sallies of his soul. 
So burns the courser seasoned to the rein, 
That spies his females on a distant plain, 
And longs to act his pleasures o'er again. 
Fired with remembrance of his Joys, he bounds. 
He foams, und strives to reach the well known 

grounds; 
The goring spurs his furious flames improve, 
And rouse within him all the rage of love; 
Plied with the scourge he still neglects his haste. 
And moves reluctant, when he moves at last; 
Reverts his eye, regrets the distant mare; 
And neighs impatient for the dappled fair. 

How oft the youth would long to change his fate, 
Who, high advanced to all the pomp of state, 
With grief his gaudy load of grandeur views, 
Lost at too high a distance from the Muse ! 
How oft he sighs by warbling streams to rove. 
And quit the palace for the shady grove; 
How oft in Tyber's cold retreat to lie. 
And gladly stoop to cheerful poverty. 
Beneath the rigour of the wintry sky ! 
But yet how many curse their fruitless toil. 
Who turn and cultivate a barren soil ! 
This, ere too late^ the master may divine 
By a sure omen and a certain sign; 
The hopeful youth, determined by his choice. 
Works without precept, and prevents advice. 
Consults his teacher, plies his task with joy. 
And a quick sense of glory fires the boy. 
He challenges the crowd ; — the conquest o'er, 
He struts away the victor of an hour. 
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Thea vanquish'd in hb turn; o'erwhelm'd with 

care. 
He weeps, he pines, he sickens with despair; 
Nor looks his Uttle riyals in the face. 
But flies for shelter to some lonely place. 
To mourn his shame, and cover his disgrace. 
His master's frowns impatient to sustain. 
Straight he returns, and wins the day again. 
This is the boy his better fates design 
To rise the future darling of the Nine; 
For him the Muses weave the sacred crown. 
And bright Apollo claims him for his own. 
Not the least hope the' unactive youth can raise, 
Dead to the prospect and the sense of praise; 
Who your just rules with dull attention hears. 
Nor lends his understanding, but his ears; 
Resolved his parts in indolence to keep. 
He lulls his drowsy faculties asleep; 
. The wretch your best endeavours will betray, 
And the superfluous care is thrown away. 
I fear for him who ripens ere his prime ; 
For all productions there's a proper time. 
Oh ! may no apples in the spring appear. 
Outgrow the seasons, and prevent the year. 
Nor mellow yet, till autumn stains the vine. 
And the full presses foam with floods of wine. 
Torn from the parent tree too soon, they lie 
Trod down by every swain who passes by. 

Nor should the youth too strictly be confined, 
Tis sometimes proper to unbend his mind; 
When tired with study, let him seek the plains 
And mark the homely humours of the swains; 
Or pleased the toils to spread, or horns to wind, 
Hunt the fleet mountain goat or forest hind. 
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Meantime the youth, impatient that the day 
Should pass in pleasures unimproved away. 
Steals from the shouting crowd, and quits the 
To sing the silvan gods in rural strains; [plains^ 
Or calls the Muses to Albunea's shades, 
Courts and enjoys the visionary maids. 
So laboured fields, with crops alternate bless'd. 
By turns lie fallow, and indulge their rest; 
The swain contented bids the hungry soil 
Enjoy a sweet vicissitude from toil; 
Till earth renews her genial powers to bear. 
And pays his prudence with a bounteous year. 

On a strict view your solid judgment frame. 
Nor think that genius is in all the same; 
How oft the youth, who wants the sacred fire, 
Fondly mistakes for genius his desire : 
Courts the coy Muses, though rejected still. 
Nor Nature seconds his misguided will : 
He strives, he toils with unavailing care; 
Nor Heaven relents, nor PhcEbus hears his prayer. 
He with success perhaps may plead a cause. 
Shine at the bar, and flourish by the laws ; 
Perhaps discover Nature's secret springs. 
And bring to light the' originals of things. 
But sometimes precept will such force impart 
That Nature bends beneath the power of art. 

Besides, 'tis no light province to remove 
From the rash boy the fiery pangs of love; 
Till ripe in years, and more confirmed in age. 
He learns to bear the flames of Cupid's rage; 
Oft hidden fires on all his vitals prey. 
Devour the youth, and melt his soul away 
By slow degrees; — blot out his golden dreams. 
The tuneful poets, and Castalian streams; 
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Struck with a secret wound, he weeps and sighs; 
Tn every thought the darling phantoms rise; 
The fancied charmer swims before his sight. 
His theme all day, his vision all the night: 
The wandering object takes up all his care. 
Nor can he quit the' imaginary fair. 
Meantime his sire, unconscious of his pain. 
Applies the temper 'd medicines in vain; 
The plague, so deeply rooted in his heart. 
Mocks every slight attempt of Paean's art; 
The flames of Cupid all his breast inspire. 
And in the lover's quench the poet's fire. 

When in his riper years, without control. 
The Nine have took possession of his soul; 
When, sacred to their god, the crown he wears. 
To other authors let him bend his cares; 
Consult their styles, examine every part. 
And a new tincture take from every art. 
First study Tuliy Vianguage and his sense. 
And range that boundless field of eloquence. 
Tully, Rome's other glory, still affords 
The best expressions and the richest words; 
As high o'er all in eloquence he stood 
As Rome o'er all the nations she subdued. 
Let him read men and manners, and explore 
The site and distances from shore to shore; 
Then let him travel, or to maps repair. 
And see imagined cities rising there; 
Range with his eyes the earth's fictitious ball, 
And pass o'er figured worlds that grace the wall. 
Some in the bloody shock of arms appear. 
To paint the native horrors of the war; [write. 
Through charging hosts they rush before they 
And plunge in all the tumult of the fight. 
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Bat since our lives, contracted in their date 
By scanty bounds and 6ircuniscribed by fate. 
Can never launch through all the deptiis of arts, 
Ve youths, touch only the material parts; 
There stop your labour, there your search control 
And draw from thence a notion of the whole. 
From distant climes when the rich merchants come. 
To bring the wealth of foreign regions home; 
Content the friendly harbours to explore. 
They only touch upon the winding shore; 
Nor with vain labour wander up and down 
To view the land, and visit every town; 
That would but call them from their former road. 
To spend an age in banishment abroad; 
Too late returning from the dangerous main. 
To see their countries and their friends again* 

Still be the sacred poets your delight. 
Read them by day, consult them in the night; 
From those clear fountains all your raptures bring. 
And draw for ever from the Muses' spring. 
But let your subject in your bosom roll. 
Claim every thought, and draw in all the soul. 
That constant object to your mind display. 
Your toil all night, your labour all the day. 

I need not all the rules of verse disclose, 
"Not how their various measures to dispose; 
The tutor here with ease his charge may guide 
To join the parts and numbers, or divide. 
Now let him words to stated laws submit. 
Or yoke to measures, or reduce to feet; 
Now let him softly to himself rehearse 
His first attempts and rudiments of verse; 
Fix on those rich expressions his regard 
To use made sacred by some ancient bard; 
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Toss'd by a different gust of hopes and fears. 
He begs of Heaven a hundred eyes and. ears. 
Now here, now there coy nature he pursues. 
And takes one image in a thousand views. 
He waits the happy moment that affords 
The noblest thoughts and most expressive words; 
He brooks no dull delay, admits no rest; 
A tide of passion struggles in his breast; 
Round his dark soul no clear ideas play. 
The most familiar objects glide away. 
AH fix*d in thought, astonish'd he appears. 
His soul examines, and consults his ears; 
And racks his faithless memory, to find 
Some traces faintly sketched upon his mind. 
There he unlocks the glorious magazine. 
And opens every faculty within ; 
Brings out with pride their intellectual spoils. 
And with the noble treasure crowns his toils; 
And oft mere chance shall images display. 
That strike his mind engaged a different way. 
Still he persists ; regrets no toil nor pain. 
And still the task he tried before in vain ^ 
Plies with unwearied diligence again. 
For oft unmanageable thoughts appear, 
That mock his labour, and delude his care ; 
The* impatient bard, with all his nerves applied. 
Tries all the avenues on every side; 
Resolved and bent the precipice to gain ; 
Though yet he labours at the rock in vain; 
By his own strength and Heaven, with conquest 

graced, 
He wins the' important victory at last; 
Stretch'd by his hands the vanquish'd monster lies, 
And the proud triumph lifts him to the skies. 
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But when e'en chance and all his efforts fail. 
Nor toils nor vigilance nor cares prevail ; 
His past attempts in vain the boy renews. 
And waits the softer seasons of the Miise; 
He quits his work; throws by his fond desires; 
And from his task reluctantly retires. 

Thus o'er the fields the swain pursues his road. 
Till stopp'd at length by some impervious flood. 
That from a mountain's brow, o'ercharged with 
rains, [plains; 

Bursts in a thundering tide, and foams along the 
With horror chill'd, he traverses the shore. 
Sees the waves rise, and hears the torrent roar. 
Then grieved returns, or waits with vain delay 
Till the tumultuous deluge rolls away. 

But in no Iliad let the youth engage 
His tender years, and unexperienced age; 
Let him by just degrees and steps proceed. 
Sing with the swains, and tune the tender reed: 
He with success an humbler theme may ply. 
And, Virgillike, immortalize a fly: 
Or sing the mice, their battles and attacks. 
Against the croaking natives of the lakes: ^ 

Or with what art her toils the spider sets. 
And spins her filmy entrails into nets. 

And here embrace, ye teachers, this advic6; 
Not to be too inquisitively nice. 
But, till the soul enlarged in strength appears. 
Indulge the boy, and spare his tender years; 
Till to ripe judgment and experience brought. 
Himself discerns and blushes at a fault; 
For if the critic's eyes too strictly pierce. 
To point each blemish out in every verse, 
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Void of all hope the stripling may depart. 
And turn his studies to another art. 
But if resolved his darling faults to see, 
A youth of genius should apply to me. 
And court my elder judgment to peruse 
The' imperfect labours of his infant Muse ; 
I should not scruple, with a candid eye. 
To read and praise his poem to the sky; 
With seeming rapture on each line to pause, 
And^well on each expression with applause. 
But when my praises had inflamed his mind. 
If some lame verse limp'd slowly up behind; 
One that himself unconscious had not found. 
By numbers charm'd, and led away by sound; 
I should not fear to minister a prop. 
And give him stronger feet to keep it up; 
Teach it to run along more firm and sure; 
Nor would I show the wound before the cure. 

For what remains; the poet I enjoin 
To form no glorious scheme, no great design. 
Till free from business he retires alone. 
And flies the giddy tumult of the town; 4 

Seeks rural pleasures, and enjoys the glades. 
And courts the thoughtful silence of the shades, 
Where the fair Dryads haunt their native woods. 
With all the orders of the silvan gods. 
Here in their soft retreats the poets lie. 
Serene, and bless'd with cheerful poverty ; 
No guilty schemes of wealth* their souls molest, 
No cares, no prospects discompose their rest; 
No scenes of grandeur glitter in their view; 
Here they the joys of innocence pursue, 
And taste the pleasures of the happy few. • 
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From a rock's entrails the barbarian sprung. 
Who dares to violate the sacred throng 
By deeds or words — ^The wretch, by fury driven. 
Assaults the dariing colony of heaven ! [eyes 
Borne have look'd down, we know, with scornful 
On the bright Muse who taught them how to rise, 
And paid, when raised to grandeur, no regard 
Prom that high station to thp sacred bard. 
Uninjured, mortals, let the poets lie. 
Or dread the' impending vengeance of the sky; 
The gods still listen'd to their constant prayer. 
And made the poets their peculiar care. 
They with contempt on fortune's gift look down. 
And laugh at kings who wear an envied crown. 
Raised and transported by their soaring mind. 
From their proud eminence they view mankind 
Lost in a cloud; they see them toil below. 
All busy to promote their common woe. 
Of guilt unconscious, with a steady soul, [roll. 
They see the lightnings flash, and hear the thunders 
When, girt with terrors, heaven's almighty sire 
Ltunches his triple bolts and forky fire. 
When o'er high towers the red destroyer plays. 
And strikes the mountains with the pointed blaze ; 
Safe in their innocence like gods they rise, 
And lift their souls serenely to the skies. 

Fly, ye profane; — ^the sacred Nine were given 
To bless these lower worlds by bounteousHeaven : 
Of old, Prometheus, from the realms above. 
Brought down these daughters of almighty Jove, 
When to his native earth the robber came. 
Charged with the plunder of etherial flame. 
As due compassion touch'd his generous mind. 
To see the savage state of humankind; 
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When led to range at large the bright abodes. 
And share the' ambrosial banquets of the gods; 
In many a whirl he saw Olympus driven , 
And heard the' eternal harmony of heaven. 
Tum'd round and round the concert charm'd his 



With all the music of the dancing spheres; 
The sacred Nine his wondering eyes behold. 
As each her orb in just divisions roU'd; 
The thief beholds them with ambitious eyes. 
And, bent on fraud, he meditates the prize; 
A prize ! the noblest gift he could bestow 
(Next to the fire) on human race below. 
At length the' immortals, reconciled, resign'd 
The fair celestial sisters to mankind; 
Though bound to Caucasus with solid chains. 
The' aspiring robber groan'd in endless pains; 
By which deterr'd, for ages lay supine 
The race of mortals, nor invoked the Nine : 
Till Heaven in verse show'd man his future state, 
And open'd every distant scene of Fate. 
First, the great father of the gods above ,. 

Sung in Dodona and the Libyan grove; 
Next, to the' inquiring nations Themis gave 
Her sacred answers from the Phocian cave; 
Then Phoebus warn'd them from the Delphic 
Of future time, and ages yet to come ; [dome, 
And reverend Faunus utter'd truths divine 
To the first founders of the Latian line. 
Next the great race of hallow'd prophets came. 
With them the Sibyls of immortal fame. 
Inspired with all the god; who wrapp'd on high 
With more than mortal rage unbounded fly. 
And range the dark recesses of the sky. 
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Next at their feasts the people sun^ their lays 

(The same their prophets sun^ in former days); 

Their theme a hero, and his deathless praise. 

What has to man of nobler worth been given 

Than this the best and greatest boon of Heaven? 

Whatever power the glorious gift bestow'd. 

We trace Uie certain footsteps of a god; 

By thee inspired, the daring poet flies, 

His soul mounts up, and towers above the skies; 

Thou art the source of pleasure, and we see 

No joy, no transport, when debarred of thee; 

Thy tuneful deity the feather'd throng 

Confess in all the measures of their sopg. 

Thy great commands the savages obey, 

And every silent native of the sea: 

Led by thy voice the starting rocks advance. 

And listening forests mingle in the dance. 

On thy sweet notes the damn'd rejoice to dwell; 

Thy strains suspended all the din of hell; 

Luird by the sound, the furies raged no more, 

And hell's infernal porter ceased to roar. 

Thy powers exalt us to the realms above. 

To feast with gods, and sit the guests of Jove! 

Thy presence softens anguish, woe, and strife. 

And reconciles us to the load of life. 

Hail, thou bright comfort of these low abodes, 

Thou joy of men, and darling of the gods. 

As priest and poet in these humble lays, 

I boldly labour to resound thy praise; 

To hang thy shrines, this gift I bring along. 

And to thy altars guide die tender throng. 
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BOOK II. 

Proceed, ye Nine, descended from above. 
Ye tuneful daughters of almighty Jove; 
To teach the future age I hasten on, 
And open every source of Helicon. 
Your priest and bard with rage divine inspire. 
While to your shrine I lead the blooming choir. 
Hard was the way and dubious which we trod, 
Now show, ye goddesses, a surer road; 
Point out those paths which you can find alone, 
To all the world but to yourselves unknown; 
Lo ! all the' Hesperian youths with me implore 
Your softer influence and propitious power. 
Who, ranged beneath my banners, boldly tread 
Those arduous tracks to reach your mountain's 

head. 
New rules 'tis now my province to impart; 
First to invent, and then dispose with art: 
Each a laborious task; but they who share 
Heaven's kinder bounty and peculiar care 
A glorious train of images may find. 
Preventing hope, and crowding on the mind. 
The other task, to settle every part. 
Depends on judgment, and the powers of art; 
From whence in chief the poet hopes to raise 
His future glory and immortal praise. 

This is a rule the noblest bards esteem. 
To touch at first in general on the theme; 
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To hint at all the subject in a line; 
And draw in miniature the whole design. 
Nor in themselves confide; but next implore 
' The timely aid of some celestial power; 
To guide your labours, and point out your road. 
Choose, as you please, your tutelary god; 
But still invoke some guardian deity. 
Some power, to look auspicious from the sky: 
To nothing great should mortals bend their care. 
Till Jove be solemnly address'd in prayer. 
'Tis not enough to call for aid divine. 
And court but once the favour of the Nine; 
When objects rise tl\at mock your toil and pain. 
Above the labour and the reach of man : 
Then you may supplicate the bless'd abodes. 
And ask the friendly succour of the gods. 
Shock not your reader, nor begin too fierce, 
Nor swell and bluster in a pomp of verse; 
At first all needless ornament remove. 
To shun his prejudice, and win his love; 
At first, you find most favour and success 
In plain expression, and a modest dress. 
For if too arrogant you vaunt your might. 
You fall with greater scandal in the fight. 
When on the nicest point your fortune stands. 
And all your courage, all your strength demands. 
With gradual flights surprise us as we read; 
And let more glorious images succeed. 
To wake our souls; to kindle our desire 
Still to read on, and fan the rising fire. 
But ne'er the subject df your work proclaim 
In its own colours, and its genuine name ; 
Let it by distant tokens be convey 'd, [shade. 
And wrapp'd in ^ther words, and cover'd in their 
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At last the sabject from the friendly shroud 
Bursts out, and shines the brighter from the cloud ; 
Then the dissolving darkness breaks away. 
And everj object glares in open day. 
Thus great Ulysses' toils were I to choose \ 
For the main theme that should employ my Muse ; 
By his long labours of immortal fame. 
Should shine my hero, but conceal his name; 
As one who, lost at sea, had nations seen, [men. 
And mark'd their towns, their manners, and their 
Since Troy was leyel'd to the dust by Greece; 
Till a few lines epitomised the piece. 

But study now what order to maintain. 
To link the work in one continued chain. 
That, when the Muse displays her artful scheme. 
And at the proper time unfolds the tiieme. 
Each part may find its own determined place. 
Laid out with method, and disposed with grace; 
That to the destined scope the piece may tend. 
And keep one constant tenour to the end. 
First to surprising novelties inclined. 
The bards some unexpected objects find. 
To wake attention, and suspend the mind. 
A cold dull order bravely they forsake; 
Fix'd and resolved the winding way to take. 
They nobly deviate from the beaten track. 
The poet marks the' occasion, as he sings. 
To launch out boldly from the midst of things. 
Where some distinguish'd incident he views^ 
Some shining action that deserves a muse. 
Thence by degrees the wondering reader brings 
To trace the subject backward to its springs, 

* 

1 Vid. Hem. Odyss. Hbf'i. 
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Lest at his entrance he should idly stay, 
Shock'd at his toil, and dubious of his way; 
For when set down so near the promised goal. 
The flattering prospect tempts and fires his soul; 
Already pass'd the treacherous bounds appear. 
Then most at distance, when they seem so near ; 
Far from his grasp the fleeting harbour flies. 
Courts his pursuit, but mocks his dazzled eyes; 
The promised regioi\ he with joy had spied^ 
Vast tracks of oceans from his reach divide; 
Still must he backward steer his lengthen'd way. 
And plough a wide interminable sea. 
No skilful poet would his Muse employ. 
From Paris' vote to trace the fall of Troy, 
Nor every deed of Hector to relate. 
While his strong arm suspended Ilion's fate; 
Work! for some annalist! some heavy fool. 
Correctly dry, and regularly dull. 
Best near the end those dreadful scenes appear-; 
Wake then, and rouse the furies of the war. 
But for his ravish'd fair at first engage 
Peleides' soul in unrelenting rage. 
Be this the cause that every Phrygian flood 
Swells with red waves, and rolls a tide of blood; 
That X an thus' urns a purple deluge pour. 
And the deep trenches float with human gore. 
Nor former deeds in silence must we lose. 
The league at Aulis, and the mutual vows. 
The Spartan raging for his ravish'd spouse; 
The thousand ships; the woes which Ilion bore 
From Greece, for nine revolving years before. 

' See Homer*s Ili^d. 
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Thu rule with jodgMent should the bard munr 

tain',- 
Who hmgs Laertes' wanderaig son agaki 
From borniiig Ilion to his natiTe ragn. 
Let him aot laaoch from Ida's strand his ships. 
With his attendant friends into the deeps; 
Nor stay to yanqnish the Cicoaian host; * 
But let him first appear (his comrades lost) 
With fair Caljrpso on Ihe* Ogygian coast. 
From thence, a world of toils and dangers pass'd. 
Waft him to rich Phseacia's realms at last. 
There at the feast his wanderings to relate. 
His friends' dire change, his own relentless fate. 
But if the bard of former actions sings. 
He wisely draws fipom those remoter springs 
The present order, and the course of things. 

As yet unfold the' event on no pretence, 
'Tis your chief task to keep us in suspense. 
Nor tell what presents* Atreus' son prepares. 
To reconcile Achilles to the wars; 
Or by what gods' auspicious conduct led% 
From Polyphemus' den Ulysses fled. 
Pleased with the toil, and on the prospect bent. 
Our souls leap forward to the wish'd event. 
No call of iiature can our search restrain. 
And sleep and thirst and hunger plead in vain. 
Glad we pursue the labour we embraced. 
And leave reluctant, when we leave at last. 
See ! how the bard, triumphant in his art. 
Sports with our passions, and commands the heart ; 

' See the Odjssej. * See Ilisd, lib. xix. 

« See Iliad, lib. iii. 
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Now here, now there he turns the varyinff sooir. 
And draw's at wUl the captive soulXf; 
llack'd with uncertain hints, in every sense 
We feel the lengthen'd anguish of suspense. 
When Homer ^ once has promised to rehearse 
Bold Paris' fight, in many a sounding verse, 
He soon perceives his reader's warm desire 
Wrapped in the' event, and all his soul on fire; 
'The poet then contrives some specious stay, 
Before he tells the fortune of the day. 
Till Helen to the king and elders show. 
From some tall tower, the leaders of the foe. 
And name the heroes in the fields below. 
When chaste Penelope'^, to gain her end. 
Invites her suitors the tough bow to bend; 
(Her nuptial bed the victor's promised prize) 
With what address her various arts she plies ! 
Skill'd in delays, and politicly slow 
To search her treasures for her hero's bow. 
None lead the reader in the dark along, 
To the last goal that terminates the song; 
Sometimes the' event must glance upon the sight. 
Not glare in day, nor wholly sink in night. 
^is thus Anchises to his son relates 
The various series of his future fates; 
For this the prophets see^, on Tyber's shore. 
Wars, horrid wars, and Latium red with gore; 
A new Achilles rising to destroy 
With boundless rage the poor remains of Troy; 
But raise his mind with prospects of success. 
And give the promise of a lasting peace. 

^ See Virg. iEneis, lib. Ti. t. 890. 

^ Ibid. lib. iii. ▼. 458. ' Od jss. ix. 
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This knew the hero when he sought the plains. 
Sprung from his ships % and charged the' em- 
hattled swains , [might, 

Hew'd down the Latian troops with matchless 
(The first auspicious omen of the fight) 
And at one blow gigantic Theron kill'd. 
Bold, but in vain, and foremost of the field; 
Thus too Patroclus*^ with his latest breath 
Foretold his unregarding victor's death : 
His parting soul anticipates the blow. 
That waits brave Hector from a greater foe. 
Thou too, poor Tumus, just before thy doom 
Couldst read thy end, and antedate a tomb. 
When o'er thy head the baleful fury flew, - 
And in dire omens set thy fate to view : 
A bird obscene, she flutter'd o'er the field, [shield. 
And scream'd thy death, and beat thy sounding 
Por lo I the time, the fatal time is come. 
Charged with thy death, and heavy with thy doom. 
When Tumus, though in vain, shall rue the day; 
Shall curse the golden belt he bore away; 
Shall wish too late young Pallas' spoils unsought. 
And mourn the conquest he so dearly bought. 
The' event should glimmer through its gloomy 

shroud, 
Though yet confused, and struggling in the cloud. 
So to the traveller, as he journeys on 
To reach the walls of some far distant town. 
If high in air the dubious turrets rise. 
Peep o'er the hills and dance before his eyes; 
Pleased the refreshing prospect to survey. 
Each stride he lengthens, and beguiles the way. 

» Odjrssey, lib. xxi. »» Ibid. lib. t. v. 531. 
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More pleased (the tempting scene in view) to go 
Than pensively to walk the gloomy vales below. 

Unless the theme within your bosom roll. 
Work in each thought, and run through all the soul ; 
Unless you alter with incessant pain, 
Pull down, and build the fabric o'er again ; 
In vain, when rival wits your wonder raise. 
You'll strive to match those beauties which you 
praise. 

To one just scope with iix'd design go on ; 
Let sovereign reason dictate from her throne, 
By what determined methods to advance. 
But never trust to arbitrary chance. 
Where chance presides, all objects wildly join'd, 
Crowd on the reader, and distract his mind; 
From theme to theme unwilling is he toi^s'd. 
And in the dark variety is lost. 
Vou see some bards, who bold excursions make 
In long digressions from the beaten track; 
And paint a wild unnecessary throng 
Of things and objects foreign to the song; 
For new descriptions from the road depart, 
Devoid of order, discipline, and art. 
So, many an anxious toil and danger pass'd, 
Some wretch returns from banishment at last : 
With fond delay to range the shady wood, 
Now here, now there he wanders from the road ; 
From field to field, from stream to stream he roves. 
And courts the cooling shelter of the groves. 
For why should Homer '^ deck the gorgeous car 
When our raised souls are eager for the war? 
Or dwell on every wheel, when loud alarms, 
And Mars in thunder calls the host to arms? 
" Vid. Horn. Iliad, lib. v. v. 722. 
vol TI. A A 
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When with his heroes we some dastard find^^. 
Of a vile aspect and malignaot mind; 
His awkward figure is not worth our care; 
His monstrous length of head, or want of hair; 
Not though he goes with mountain shoulders hy. 
Short of a foot, or hiinking in an eye. 
Such trivial objects call us off too long 
From the main drift and tenour of the song. 
Drances" appears a juster character. 
In council bold, but cautious in the war; 
Factious and loud the listening throng he draws, 
And swells with wealth and popular applause; 
But what in ours would never find a place. 
Hie bold Greek language may admit with grace. 

Why should I here the stratagems recite. 
And the low tricks of every little wit? 
Some out of time their stock of knowledge boast^ 
Till in the pedant all the bard is lost. 
Such without care their useless lumber place; 
One black, confused, and undigested mass 
With a wild heap encumbers every part. 
Nor ranged with grace, nor methodised with art. 
But then in chief, when things abstruse they teach, 
Themes too abstracted for the vulgar reach; 
The hidden nature of the deities; 
The secret laws and motions of the skies ; 
Or from what dark original began 
The fiery soul, and kindled up the mani 
Oft they in odious instances engage. 
And for examples ransack every age. 
With every realm; no hero will they pass. 
But act against the rules of time and place. 

" Horn. Iliad, lib. ii. ▼. 212. " iEneis, lib. xi. v. S36. 
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Ayoid, ye youths, these practices ; nor raise 
Your swelling souls to such a thirst of praise. 
Some bards of eminence there are, we own. 
Who sing^ sometimes the journeys of the sun, 
The rising stars, and labours of the moon. 
What impulse bids the ocean rise and fall; 
What motions shake and rock the trembling ball : 
Though foreign subjects had engaged their care. 
The rage, the din, and thunder of the war. 
Through the loud field; the genius of the earth; 
Or rules to raise the vegetable birth: 
Yet 'tis but seldom, and when time and place 
Require the thing, and reconcile to grace. 
Those foreign objects necessary seem. 
And flow, to all appearance, from the theme; 
With so much art so well conceal'd they please, 
When wrought with skill,and introduced with ease. 
Should not Anchises ^*, such occasion shown. 
Resolve the questions of his godlike son? 
If souls, deprived of Heaven's fair light, repair 
Once more to day, and breathe the vital air? 
Or if from high Olympus first they came. 
Inspired with portions of etherial flame. 
Though here encumbered with the mortal frame? 
Tire not too long one subject when you write. 
For 'tis variety that gives delight ; 
But when to Uiat variety inclined. 
You seek new objects to relieve the mind. 
Be sure let nothing forced or laboured seem. 
But watch your time, and steal from offyourtheme. 
Conceal with care your longing to depart, 
For art's chief pride is still to cover art. 

** MtteUf lib. vi. 
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So Mulciber^^y in future ages skiU'd, 
Engraved Rome's glories on iEneas' shield. 
On the bright orb her future fame enroU'd, 
And with her triumphs charged the rising gold; 
Her figured fights the blazing round adorn. 
There his long line of heroes yet unborn. 
But if a poet of Ausonian '^ birth 
Describes the various kingdoms of the earth, 
Wide interspersed ; the Medes, or swarthy Moors ; 
The different natures of their soils explores. 
And paints the trees that bloom on India's shores; 
On his own land he looks with partial eyes. 
And lifts the fair Hesperia to the skies; 
To all the fair Hesperia he prefers, 
And makes the woods of Bactria yield to hers, 
With proud Panchaia; though her groves she 

boasts. 
And breathes a cloud of incense from her coasts. 
Hear then, ye generous youths, on this regard 
I should not blame the conduct of the bard. 
Who in soft numbers, and a flowing strain. 
Relieves and reconciles our ears again. 
When I the various implements had sung. 
That to the fields and rural trade belong. 
In sweet harmonious measures would I tell 
How Nature mourn'd when the great Caesar fell ". 
When Bacchus' curling vines had graced my lays, 
The rural pleasures next should share my praise '^ 
The labour ended, and complete the whole. 
Some bards witb pleasure wander round the goal, 
The flights and sallies of the Muse prolong. 
And add new beauties to the finish'd song; 

' »»iEneis, lib. viii. v. 626. »• Virg. Georg. lib. ii. v. 136. 
" Georg. lib. i. v. 466. " Ibid. lib. ii. v. 458. 
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Pleased with the' excursion of the charming strain, 
MVe strive to quit the work, but strive in vain. 
Thus, were the bees the subject of my Muse, 
Their laws, their natures, and celestial dews; 
Poor Aristseus ^^ should his fate disclose, 
His mother's counsel should assuage his woes; 
Old Proteus here should struggle in his chain. 
There in soft verse the Thracian bard complain 
(As Philomela on a poplar bough 
Bewails her young, melodious in her woe); 
Pangaean steeps his sorrows should return. 
And vocal Thrace with Rhodope should mourn, 
Hebrus should roll low-murmuring to the deep. 
And barbarous nations wonder why they weep. 
Thus too the poets, who the names declare 
Of kings and nations gathering to the war. 
Sometimes diversify the strain, and sing 
The wondrous change of the Ligurian^" king. 
While for his Phaeton his sorrows flow. 
And his harmonious strains beguile his woe. 
O'er all the man the snowy feathers rise, 
And in a tuneful swan he mounts the skies. 
Thus too Hippolytus'^', by Dian's care 
And Paean's art, returns to upper air. 
The bards now paint the arms their heroes wield, 
And each bold figure on the glittering shield. 
Great Aventinus^, great Alcides' son, 
Wore the proud trophy which his father won; 
A hundred serpents o'er the buckler roU'd, 
And Hydra hiss'd from all her heads in gold. 
N^w blooming Tempi's cool retreats they sing. 
And now with flowery beauties paint the spring. 

" Georg. lib. ir. v. SI 7. » iEneis, lib. x. ▼. 185. 

31 Ibid. lib. vii. ▼. 756. » Ibid. lib. vii. ▼. 656. 
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Now with a silvan scene the floods they hide^ 

Or teach the famed Eridanus to glide, 

Or sport on fabled Achelous' side. 

Or hoary Nereus' numerous race display. 

The hundred azure sisters of the sea* 

With them the nymphs that haunt their native 

woods, 
And the long orders of the silvan gods. 

With gay descriptions sprinkle here and there 
Some grave instructive sentences with care. 
That touch on life, some moral good pursue, 
And give us virtue in a transient view; 
Rules, which the future sire may make his own. 
And point the golden precepts to his son. 

Sometimes on little images to fall. 
And thus illustrate mighty things by small. 
With due success the licensed poet dares, 
Wh^n to the ants^ the Phrygians he compares. 
Who, leaving Carthage, gather to the seas; 
Or t\ke laborious Tyrians to the bees'\ 
But swarming flies ^, offensive animals. 
That buzz incessant o'er the smoking pales. 
Are images too low, to paint the hosts 
That roll and blacken o'er Ausonia's coasts. 
The lofty Muse who sung the Latian war. 
Would think such trivial things beneath her care. 
How from his majesty would Virgil fall. 
If Tumus, scarce repell'd from Ilion's wall. 
Retiring grimly with a tardy pace. 
Had o'er been figured by the patient ass^! 
Whom unregarded troops of boys surround. 
While o'er his sides their rattling strokes resound; 

^ JEneU, lib. ix. v. 402. ** Ibid. lib. i. ▼. 434. 

» Iliad, lib. ii. V. 469. » Ibid. lib. xl v. 657. 
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Slow he gives way, and crops the springing 

grain. 
Turns on each side, and stops to graze again. 
In every point the thing is just, we know. 
But then the image is itself too low : 
For Tumus, sprung from such a glorious strain, 
The vile resemblance would with scorn disdain. 
With better grace the lion^ may appear. 
Who, singly impotent the crowd to dare. 
Repel, or stand their whole embodied war. 
Looks grimly back, and rolls his glaring eye. 
Despairs to conquer, and disdains to fly. 

Since fictions are allow'd, be sure, ye youths, 
Your fictions wear at least the air of trutibs. 
When Glaucus^ meets Tydides on the plain. 
Inflamed with rage, and reeking firom the slain; 
Some think they could not pass the time away. 
In such long narratives and cool delay. 
Amidst the raging tumult of the day. 
But yet we hear fierce Diomed relate 
The crime of bold Lycurgus, and his fate; 
And Glaucus talks of brave Bellerophon, 
Doom'd for a lawless passion not his own; 
Sets forth the hero's great exploits to view. 
How the bold chief the dire Chimaera slew. 
The Solymaean host, and Amazonian crew. 
For those surprising fictions are design'd 
With their sweet falsehoods to delight the mind; 
The bards expect no credit should be given 
To the bare lie, though authorized by heaven. 
Which oft with confidence they vent abroad. 
Beneath the needful sanction of a god. 

^ iEneiB, lib. ix. v. 792. ^ Iliad, lib. ti. ▼. 11. 
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Twas Aus the roasted heifers® of the Sun 
Spoke o'er the fire with accents not their own ; 
Twas thus Achilles' steed^ his silence broke. 
And Trojan ships ^^ in human voices spoke; 
As wrought by heayen these wonders they relate. 
All airy visions of the ivory gate I 

Speak things but once if order be your care, 
For more the cloy'd attention will not bear. 
And tedious repetitions tire the ear. 
In this we differ from the Grecian train. 
Who tell Atrides' visions^ o'er again. 
Tis not enough with them we know the cause 
Why great Achilles from the war withdraws. 
Unless the weeping hero^, on Uie shore. 
Tells his blue moUier all we heard before. 
So much on punctual niceties they stand, [mand. 
That, when their kings dispatch some high corn- 
All, word for word, the' ambassadors rehearse^ 
In the same tenour of unvaried verse. 
Not so did Venulus" from Arpi bring 
The final answer of the' JStolian lung. 

Let others labour on a vast design, 
A less, but polish'd with due care, be thine. 
To change its structure be your last delight; 
Thus spend the day, and exercise the night. 
Incessant in your toil. But if you choose 
A larger field and subject for your Muse ; 
If scanty limits should the theme confine, 
Learn wiih just art to lengthen the design 

« Odys«. lib. xii. ▼. 396. » Iliad, lib. xvii. t. 426. 

«» ^neis. Kb. x. ▼. 228. »» Iliad, lib. il. 

« Ibid. lib. i. V. 370. « Ibid. lib. ix. T. 264. 
» JSaei«,lib.xi, V.243. 
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Beyond its native bounds ; the roving mind 
A thousand methods to this end may find; 
Unnumber'd fictions may with truths be join'd. 
Nature supplies a fund of matter still ; 
Then cull the rich variety at will. [gods, 

See! how^ the bard calls down the* embattled 
All ranged in factions, from their bright abodes; 
Who, fired with mutual hate, their arms employ, 
And in the field declare for Greece or Troy; 
Till Jove convenes a council to assuage 
T)ieir rising fury, and suspend their rage; [eyes, 
Though the bless'd gods, removed from human 
Live in immortal ease within the distant skies. 
And now the' infernal realm his theme he makes, 
The reign of Pluto, the Tartarean lakes, 
The Furies dreadful with their curling snakes. 
He gathers omens from each bird that files. 
And signs from every wing that beats the skies. 
He now describes a banquet, where the guest 
Prolongs with narratives the royal feast. 
Or at the glorious hero's tomb we read 
Of games ordain'd in honour of the dead. 
And oft for mercies in old times display'd. 
To their own gods their annual rites are paid. 
For monstrous Python slain, their praises rise. 
And lift the fame of Phoebus to the skies. 
In hymns Alcides' labours they resound : 
While Cacus lies extended on the ground. 
Alternate sing the labours of his hands, 
Enjoin'd by fierce Eurystheus' stem commands ; 
The den of Cacus crowns the grateful strain. 
Where the grim monster breathes his flames in vain. 

* All these particnlars, to the eod of this paragraph, are 
taken from Homer and Virgil. 
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Mark how 8<mieliiiie8 the hard without control 
Exerts his $re, and pours forth all his soul; 
His lines so daring and his words so strong; . 
We see the suhject figured in the song: 
When with the winds old ocean '^ he deforms. 
Or paints the rage and horrors of the storms ; 
Or drives on pointed rocks the bursting ships, 
Toss'd on the Euxine or Sicilian deeps. 
Or sings the plagues^ that blast the livid sky. 
When beasts by herds, and men by nations die; 
Or the fierce flames that Etna's jaws expire^. 
Her melted rocks, and deluges of fire. 
When firom her mouth the bursting vapour flieai 
And, charged with ruin, thunders to the skies ; 
While drifts of smoke in sooty whirlwinds play. 
And clouds of cinders stain the golden day. 
See ! as the poet sounds the dire alarms. 
Calls on the war, and sets the hosts in arms; 
Squadrons on squadrons driven, confusedly die; 
Grim Mars in all his terrors strikes the eye; 
More than description rising to the sight. 
Presents the real horrors of the fight; 
A new creation seems our pMse to claim 
(Hence Greece derives the sacred poet's *^ name) ; 
The dreadful clang of clashing arms we hear; 
The agonizing groan, the iruitless prayer. 
And shrieks of suppliants thicken on the ear. 
Who, when he reads a city storm'd", forbears 
To feel her woes, and sympathize in tears? 
When o'er the palaces the flames aspire 
From wall to wall, and wrap the domes in fire? 

^ Mneis, lib. i. ^ Ibid, lib. iii. r. 137. 

» Ibid, ▼. 571. « A row iro»«r». 

'I Vid. MmU, Ub. ii. 
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The sire, with years and hostile rage oppressed ! 
The starting infant clinging to the breast I 
The trembling mother runs, with piercing cries. 
Through friends and foes, and shrieking rends 

the skies. 
Dragg'd from the altar, the distracted fair 
Beats her white breast, and tears her golden hair. 
Here in thick crowds the vanquish'd fly away. 
There the proud victors heap the wealthy prey; 
With rage relentless ravage their abodes. 
Nor spare the sacred temples of the gods. 
O'er the whole town they run with wild affright, 
Tumultuous haste, and violence of flight. 

Why should I mention how our souls aspire^ 
Lost in the raptures of the sacred fire? 
For e'en the soul not always holds the same. 
But knows at different times a different frame. 
Whether with rolling seasons she complies. 
Turns with the sun, or changes with the skies; 
Or through long toil, remissive of her fires. 
Droops with the mortal frame her force inspires ; 
Or that our minds alternately appear 
Now bright with joy, and now o'ercast with care. 
No ! — ^but the gods, the' immortal gods supply 
The glorious fires; they speak the deity. 
Then bless'd is he who waits the' auspicious nod. 
The warmth divine, and presence of the god; 
Who his suspended labours can restrain 
Till heaven's serene indulgence smiles again. 
But strive on no pretence against your power. 
Till time brings back the voluntary hour. 
Sometimes their verdant honours leave the woods. 
And their dry urns defraud the thirsty floods; 
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Nor fltill the rivers a full channel yield. 
Nor spring with flowery beauties paints the field : 
The bards no less such fickle changes find, 
Damp'd is the noble ardour of the mind ; 
Their wonted toil her wearied powers refuse; 
Their souls grow slack and languid to the Muse, 
Deaf to their call, their efforts are withstood; 
Round their cold hearts congeals the freezing 

blood. 
You'd think the Muses fled; the god no more 
Would fire the bosom where he dwelt before. 
No more return ! — ^how often, though in Tain, 
The poet would renew the wonted strain ! 
Nor sees the gods who thwart his fruitless care, 
Nor angry heaven relentless to his prayer. 
Some read the ancient bards of deathless fame, 
And from their raptures catch the noble flame, 
By just degrees ; they feed the glowing vein, 
And all the' immortal ardour burns again 
In its full light and heat; the sun's bright ray 
Thus (when the clouds disperse) restores the day, 
Whence shot this sudden flash that gilds the pole; 
The god, the god comes rushing on his soul ; 
Fires with etherial vigour every part. 
Through every trembling limb he seems to dart, 
Works in each vein, and swells his rising heart. 
Deep in his breast the heavenly tumult plays. 
And sets his mounting spirits on a blaze. 
Nor can the raging flames themselves contain. 
For the whole god descends into the man. 
He quits mortality, he knows no bounds. 
But sings inspired in more than human sounds. 
Nor from his breast can shake the' immortal load. 
But pants and raves impatient of the god ; 
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And, rapt beyond himself, admires the force 
That drives him on reluctant to the course. 
He calls on Phoebus, by the god oppress'd. 
Who breathes excessive spirit in his breast; 
No force of thirst or hunger can control 
The fierce, the ruling transport of his soul. 
Oft in their sleep, inspired with rage divine. 
Some bards enjoy the visions of the Nine : 
Visions! themselves with due applause may crown; 
Visions ! that Phoebus or that Jove may own. 
To such a height the god exalts the flame. 
And so unbounded is their thirst of fame. 
But here, ye youths, exert your timely care. 
Nor trust the' ungovernable rage too far; 
Use not your fortune, nor unfurl your sails. 
Though softly courted by the flattering gales. 
Refuse them still, and call your judgment in. 
While the fierce god exults and reigns within; 
To reason's standard be your thoughts confined. 
Let judgment calm the tempest of the mind. 
Indulge your heat with conduct, and restrain ; 
Learn when to draw and when to give the rein. 
But always wait till the warm raptures cease. 
And lull the tumults of the soul to peace; 
Then, nor till then, examine strictly o'er. 
What your wild sallies might suggest before. 

Be sure from nature never to depart; 
To copy nature is the task of art. 
The noblest poets own her sovereign sway. 
And ever follow where she leads the way. 
From her the difierent characters they trace, 
That mark the human or the savage race. 
Each various and distinct; in every stage 
They paint mankind ; their humours, sex, and age ; 

VOL. II. B B 
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They show what manners the slow sage become, 
What the brisk youth ip all his sprightly bloom. 
In every word and sentiment explain. 
How the proud monarch differs from the swaitt« 
I nauseate all confounded characters, 
Where young Telemachus too grave appears, 
Or reverend Nestor acts beneath his years. 
The poet suits his speeches, when he sings. 
To proper persons and the state of things ; 
On each their just distinctions are bestow'd. 
To mark a male, a female, or a god. 
Thus when in heaven seditious tumults rise^. 
Amongst the radiant senate of the skies. 
The sire of gods, and sovereign of mankind. 
In a £bw words unfolds his sacred mind. 
Not so fair Venus; who at large replies. 
And pities Troy, and counts her miseries. 
Woes undeserved: but with contention fired. 
And with the spirit of revenge inspired. 
Fierce Juno storms amidst the bless'd abodes. 
And stuns with loud complaints the listening gods. 
When youthful Turnus the stern combat claims, 
His rising heart is fill'd with martial flames; 
tmpell'd by rage, and bent to prove his might. 
His soul springs forward, and prevents the fight; 
Roused to revenge, his kindling spirits glow. 
Confirm his challenge and provoke the foe. 
The fugitive of Troy. — But while his rage 
And youthful courage prompts him to engage, 
On Latium's king incumbent it appears. 
Grown old in prudence, piety, and years. 
To weigh events, and youthful heat assuage. 
With the cold caution and the fears of age. 

« Vid. Mneii, lib. x. « Ibid. Ub. xii. t. 9. 
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In Dido's various character is seen 

The furious lover and the gracious queen: 

W hen Troy's famed chief,comnianded from above. 

Prepares to quit her kingdom and her love; 

She raves, she storms vrith unavailing care. 

Grown wild with grief, and frantic with despair. 

Through every street she flies, with anguish stung, 

And broken accents flutter on her tongue; 

Her words confused and interrupted flov^y 

Speak and express the hurry of her woe. 

How in this Dido is that Dido lost, 

Who late received the Trojans on her coast. 

And bade them banish grief, and share her throne, 

Dismiss their fears, and think her realms their own ! 

Next the great orators consult, and thence 
Draw all the moving turns of eloquence: 
That Sinon^^ may his Phrygian foes betray. 
And lead the crowd, as fraud directs the way ; 
Thatwise Ulysses ^^ may the Greeks detain, [main. 
While Troy yet stood, from measuring back the 
Need I name Nestor^, who could talk to peace. 
With melting words, the factious kings of Greece ; 
Whose soft address their fury could control, 
Mould every passion, and subdue the soul? 
These soothing arts to Venus ^"^ sure were known^ 
To beg immortal arms to grace her son; 
Her injured spouse each thrilling word inspires, 
With every pang of love to second her desires. 
With nicest art the fair adultress draws 
Her fond addresses from a distant cause; 
And all her guileful accents are designed 
To catch his passions, and ensnare his mind. 

** Vid. ^neis, lib. ii. ^ Horn. Iliad, lib. ii. 

^ Iliad, lib. i. t. 246. <? JEoeis, lib. viii. t. 370. 
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Tis hence the poet learns in every par$ 
To bend the soul, and give with wondrous ait 
A thousand different motions to the heart. 
Hence, as his subject gay or sad appears. 
He claims our joy or triumphs in our tears. 
"Who, when he sees how Orpheus'*^ sorrows flow. 
Weeps not his tears, and answers woe for woe? 
When he his dear Eurydice deplores 
To the ^eaf rocks and solitary shores, 
With the soft harp the bard relieves his pain. 
For thee,when morning dawps , prolongs the strain. 
For thee, when Phoebus see)cs the seas again. 
Or when the young Euryalus^^ is kiird. 
And rolls in death along the bloody field; 
Like some fair flower beneath the share he lies. 
His head declined, and drooping as he dies; 
The reader's soul is touch'd with g^nerous woe. 
He longs to rush with Nisus on the foe; 
^e burns with friendly pity to the dead. 
To raise the youth, and prop his sinking head; 
And strives in vain to stop the gushing blood 
That stains his bosom with a purple flood. 

But if the bard such images pursues. 
That* raise the blushes of the virgin Muse: 
Let them be slightly touch'd, and ne'er express'd, 
Give but a hint, and let us guess the rest. 
If Jove commands the gathering storms to rise. 
And with deep thunders rends the vaulted skies, 
To the same cave together may repair 
The Trojan hero^ and the Tyrian fair. 
The poet's modesty must add no more ; 
Enough, that earth had given the sigi^ before^ 

« Gegrgic, lib. iv. ▼. 46^. , « MwiB, lib. ix. y. 438. 
» Ibid. lib. It. y. 165. 
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The conscious ether was with flames o'erspread, 
The nymphs ran shrieking round the mountain's 

head. 
Nor let young Troilus, unhappy boy, 
Meet fierce Achilles in the plains of Troy ; 
But show the' unequal youth's untimely fall. 
To great .£neas on the Tyrian wall; 
Supine and hanging from his emptjr car^ 
Dragg'd by his panting coursers through the war. 
This, from our bright examples you may trace, 
To write with judgment, decency, and grace; 
Prom others learn invention to increase. 
And search in chief the glorious sons of Greece ; 
For her bright treasures Argos' realms explore. 
Bring home triumphant all her gather'd store, 
And with her spoils enrich the Latian shore. 
Nor is the glory of translation less. 
To give the Grecian bards a Roman dress. 
If Phoebus' gracious smiles the labour crown. 
Than if some new invention were your own. 
Mincio's and Manto's glorious son btehold. 
The' immortal Virgil, sheath'd in foreign gold. 
Shines out unshamed, and towers above the rest. 
In the rich spoils of godlike Homer dress'd. 
Let Greece in triumph boast that she imparts 
To Latium's conquering realms her glorious arts : 
While Latium's sons improve her best designs, 
Till by degrees each polisb'd labour shines ; 
While Rome advances now in arts, as far 
Above all cities as of old in war. 

Ye gods of Rome ye guardian deities. 
Who lift our nation's glory to the skies; 
And thou, ApoDo, the great source of Troy, 
Let Rome at least this single palm enjoy, 

BB 2 
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To shine in arts supreme, as once in power. 
And teach the nations she subdued before; 
Since discord all Au9onia*s kings alarms. 
And clouds the ancient glories of her arms. 
In our own breasts we sheath the civil sword, 
Our country naked to a foreign lord; 
Which lately, prostrate, started from despair, 
Bum'd with n#w hopes, and arm'd her hands for 
But arm'd in yain ; — ^the' inexorable hate [war; 
Of envious Fortune call'd her to her fate. 
Insatiate in her rage ; her frowns oppose 
The Latian fame, and woes are heap'd on woes. 
Our dread alarms each foreign monarch took. 
Through all their tribes the distant nations shook; 
To earth's last bounds the fame of Leo runs, 
Nile heard, and Indus trembled for his sons. 
Arabia heard the Medicean line. 
The first of men, and sprung from race divine. 
The sovereign priest and mitred king appears 
With his loved Julius join'd, who kindly shares 
The reins of empire and the public cares. 
To break their country's chains, the generous pair 
Concert their schemes and meditate the war. 
On Leo Europe's monarchs turn their eyes. 
On him alone the western world relies ; 
And each bold chief attends his. dread alarms, 
Wjiile the proud crescent fades before his arms. 
High on his splendid car, immortal Rome, 
Thine eyes had seen the holy warrior come. 
Lord of the vanquish'd world, in triumph home. 
Thy streams, old Tyber, swell'd with conscious 

pride. 
Had, borne thy kindred warrior down the tide; 
While Qrowded up in heaps, thy waves admire 
The captive nations, and their strange attire; 
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Behind his wheels should march a numerous train 
Of sceptred slaves, reluctant to the chain, 
Forget their haughty threats, and boast in vain. 
Though the proud foe, of Jury's realm possess'd 
Has spread his wide dominion through the East, 
Sees his dread standard there at large unfurl'd; 
And grasps in thought the empire of the world. 
And now (ye gods), increased in bybarous power 
His armies hover o'er the' Hesperian shore. 
To see the passing pomp, the ravish'd throng 
Through every street should flow in tides along; 
The saored father, as the numbers roU'd, 
Should his dear citizens again behold. 
High o'er the shouting crowds enthroned in gold; 
Should show the trophies of his glorious toils. 
And hang the shrines with consecrated spoils. 
Piles of barbaric gold should glitter there. 
The wealth of kingdoms and the pomp of war: 
But, by your crime, ye gods,our hopes are cross'd, 
And those imaginary triumphs lost; 
Interr'd with Leo, in one fatal hour. 
Our prospects perish'd as they lived before^ 
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TV HAT style, what language suits the poet's lays. 
To claim Apollo's and the Muses' praise, 
I now unfold; to this last bound I tend. 
And see my promised labours at an end. 

First then, with care a just expression choose. 
Led by the kind indulgence of the Muse, 
To dress up every subject when you write. 
And set all objects in a proper light. 
But, lest the distant prospect of the goal [trol. 
Should damp your vigour, and your strength eon- 
Rouse every power, and call forth all the soul. 
See ! how the Nine the panting youth invite. 
With one loud voice to reach Parnassus' height; 
See ! how they hold aloft the' immortal crown, 
To urge the course, and call the victor on; 
See ! from the clouds each lavish goddess pours. 
Full o'er thy head, a sudden spring of flowers. 
And roses fall in odoriferous showers; 
Celestial scents in balmy breezes fly. 
And shed ambrosial spirits from the sky. 

In chief avoid obscurity, nor shroud 
Your thoughts and dark conceptions in a cloud; 
For some', we know, affect to shun the light. 
Lost in forced figures, and involved in night. 
Studious and bent to leave the common way. 
They skulk in darkness, and abhor the day. 

' Persios and Ljcophron. 
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ph ! may the sacred Nine inspire my lays 

To shine with pride in their own native rays; 

For this we jneed not importune the skies. 

In our own power and will the blessing lies. 

Expression, boundless in extent, displays 

A thousand forms, a thousand several ways ; 

In different garbs from different quarters brought, 

It mak^s unoumber'd dresses for a thought; 

Such vast varieties of hues we fixid 

To jpaint conception^ and unfold the mind ! 

If e'er you toil, but toil without sujccess, 

To give your images a shining dress. 

Quit your pursuit, and choose a different way. 

Till, breaking forth, the voluntary ray 

Cuts the thick darkness, and lets down the day. 

Since then a thousand forms you may pursue, 
A t)iousand figures .rising to the view^ 
Unless confined and straiten'd in your scheme. 
With the short liqoiit^ of a scanty theme. 
From these to those with boundless freedom pass. 
And to e^ch image give a different face. 
The readers hence a wondrous pleasure find, 
That charms the ear, and captivates the mind; 
In this the laws of Nature we obey. 
And act as her example points the way. 
Which has on every different species throwp 
A shape distinct and figure of its own ; 
Man differs from the beast that haunts the woods, 
The bird from every native of the floods. 

See how the poet banishes with grace 
A native term to give a stranger place ^! 
From different images with just success 
He clothes his matter in the borrow'd dress : 

' The metaplior. 
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The bonow'd dress the things themselyes admire. 
And wonder whence diey drew tfa^ strange attire ; 
Proud of their ravish'd spoils, they now disclaim 
Their former colour and their genuine name. 
And, in another garb more beauteous grown^ 
Prefer the foreign habit to their own. 
Oft as he paints a battle on the plain, 
The battle's imaged by the rearing main; 
Now he the fight a fiery deluge names. 
That pours along the fields a flood of flames; 
In airy conflict now the winds appear. 
Alarm the deeps, and wage the stormy war; 
To the fierce shock the' embattled tempests pour. 
Waves charge on waves, the' encountering billow3 

roar. 
Thus in a varied dress llie subject shines. 
By turas the objects shift their proper signs; 
From shape to shape alternately they run. 
To borrow others' charms, and lend their awn : 
Pleased with the borrow'd charms, the reader9 
A crowd of different images combined, [find 
Rise from a singlie object to the mind. 
So the pleased traveller, from a mountain's brow, 
Views the calm surface of the seas below ; 
Though wide beneath the floating ocean lies 
The first immediate object of his eyes. 
He sees the forests tremble from within. 
And gliding meadows paint the deeps with green ; 
While to his eyes the fair delusions pass 
In gay succession through the watery glass. 
'Tis thus the bard diirersifies his song, 
Now here, now there he calls the soul along. 
The rich variety he sets to sight, 
Cloys not the mind, but adds to our delight. 
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Now with a frugal choice the bard affords 
The strongest light, and energy of words; 
While humble subjects he contrives to raise 
With borrow 'd splendours and a foreign blaze* 
This, if on old tradition we rely, 
Was once the current language of the sky; 
Which first the Muses brgught to these abodes, 
Who taught mankind the secrets of the gods. 
For in the court of Joye their choirs advance, 
And sing alternate, as they lead the dance, 
Mix'd with the gods; they hear Apollo's lyre. 
And from high heaven the panting bard inspire. 
Nor bards alone, but. other writers reach 
This bold, this daring privilege of speech; 
In chief the orators, to raise their sense. 
In this strong figure dress their eloquence, 
Wh^n with persuasive strokes they plead a cause, 
And bridle vice, and vindicate the laws; 
Or, on the dreadful verge of death, defend 
And snatch from fate a poor devoted friend. 
E'en the rough hinds delight in such a strain. 
When the glad harvest waves with golden grain, 
And thirsty meadows drink the pearly rain; 
On the proud vine her purple gems appear; 
The smiling fields rejoice, and hail the pregnant 
First from necessity the figure sprung, [year. 
For things, that would not suit our scanty tongue, 
When no true names were offer'd to the view. 
Those they transferr'd that border'd on the true; 
Thence by degrees the noble license grew. 
The bards those daring liberties embraced. 
Through want at first, through luxury at last: . 
They now to alien things, at will, confirm 
The borrow'd honours of a foreign term. 
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So man at first the rattling storm to fly. 
And the bleak horrors of the wintry sky. 
Raised up a roof of osiers o'er his head. 
And closed with homely clay the slender shed: 
Now regal palaces of wondrous size 
With brazen beams on Parian columns rise. 
That heave the pompous fabric to the skies. 
But other writers sprinkle here and there 
These bolder beauties with a frugal care; 
So yast a freedom is allowed to none, 
But suits the labours of the bard alone, 
TV ho in the laws of Terse himself restrains. 
Tied up to time in voluntary chains. 
Others, by no restraint or stop withheld. 
May range the compass of a wilder field; 
The sacred poets, who their labours fill 
With pleasing fictions or with truths at will, 
Their thoughts in bolder liberties express. 
Which look more beauteous in a foreign dress. 
To aH unusual colours they impart. 
Nor blush if e'er detected in their art. 

Sometimes ^ beyond the bounds of truth they fly, 
And boldly lift their subject to the' sky. [bound. 
When wiUi tumultuous ^houts the heavens re- 
And all Olympus trembles with the sound; 
Or with repeated accents they relate 
The fall of Troy, and dwell upon her fate; 
Oh sire ^ ! Oh country, once with glory crown'd I 
Oh wretched race of Priam, once renown'd! 
Oh Jove ! see Ilion smoking on the ground ! 

They now name Ceres for the golden grain, 
Bacchus for wine, and Neptune for the main : 

' The hjperbole. 

* Hieo verba ex incerti nominis poet& citat Cicero. 
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Or from the father's name point out the son ; 
Or for her people introduce a town : 
So when alarm'd her natives dread their fates. 
Pale Afric shakes and trembles through her states : 
And some, by Acheloiis' streams alone, 
Comprise the floods of all the world in one. 

Lo ! now they start aside, and change the strain ^ 
To fancied converse with an absent swain; 
To grots and caverns all their cares disclose. 
Or tell the solitary rocks their woes; 
To scenes inanimate proclaim their love, 
Talk with a hill, or whisper to a grove. 
On you they call, ye unattentive woods. 
And wait an answer from your bordering floods. 

Sometimes they speak one thing, but leave 
behind' 
Another secret meaning in the mind : 
A fair expression artfully dispense, 
But use a word that clashes with the sense. 
Thus pious Helen '^ stole the faithful sword. 
While Troy was flaming, from her sleeping lord. 
So glorious Drances^ tower'd amid the plain. 
And piled the ground with mountains of the slain ; 
Immortal trophies raised from squadrons kill'd, 
And with vast spoils ennobled idl the field. 

But now to mention further I forbear^. 
With what strong charms they captivate the ear; 
When the same terms they happily repeat. 
The same repeated seem more soft and sweet. 
This, were Arcadia judge ^^ if Pan withstood. 
Pan's judge, Arcadia, would condemn her god. 

* The apostrophe. ® The ironj. 

^ See iEneis, lib. vi. ^ Ibid. lib. xi. 

• The anaphora. '^ See Virg. Eclog. iv. 
VOL. IT. C C 
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But though our fond indulgence grants the Muse 
A thousand liberties in different views, 
Whene'er you choose an image to expjess 
In foreign terms, and scorn the native dress; 
Yet be discreet, nor strain the point too far. 
Let the transition still unforced appear. 
Nor e*er discover an excess of care: 
For some, we know, with awkward violence 
Distort the subject, and disjoint the sense ; 
Quite change the genuine figure, and deface 
The native shape with every living grace; 
And force unwilling objects to put on 
An alien face and features not their own. 
A low conceit in disproportion'd terms 
Looks like a boy dress'd up in giants' arms; 
Blind to the truth, all reason they exceed. 
Who name a stall the palace of the steed ^^ 
Or grass the tresses of great Rhaea's head, 
Tis best sometimes an image to express 
In its own colours and its native dress; . 
The genuine words with happy care to use. 
If nicely cuU'd, and worthy of the Muse. 

Some things alternately compared are shown, 
Both names still true, and mutually their own^ 
But here the least redundance you must shun; 
Tell us, in short, from whence the hint you drew. 
And set the whole comparison to view; 
Lest, mindless of your £rst design, you seem 
To lead the mind away, audi rove from theme to 
theme. 

But now pursue the method that a£fords 
The fittest terms and wisest choice of words : 

" The oatachresis. 
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Not all deserve ^ike the same regard, 
Nor suit the' godlike labours of the bard; 
For words as much may differ in degree 
As the most various kinds of poetry^ 
Though many a common term and word we find 
Dispersed promiscuously through every kind. 
Those that will never suit the' heroic rage 
Might grace -the buskin and become the stage. 
Their large, their vast variety explore 
With piercing eyes and range the mighty stpre : 
From their deep fund the richest words unfold, 
With nicest care be rich expression cuU'd, 
To deck your numbers in the purest gold. 
The vile, the dark, degenerate crowd refuse, 
And scorn a dress that would disgrace the Muse. 
Then, to succeed your search, pursue the road, 
And beat the track the glorious ancients trod. 
To those eternal monuments repair. 
There read, and meditate for ever there. 
If o'er the rest some mighty genius shines, 
Mark the sweet charms and vigour of his lines. 
As far as Phoebus and the heavenly powers 
Smile on your labours, make his diction yours : 
Your style by his authentic standai'd frame. 
Your voice, your habit, and address, the same^ 
With him proceed to cull the rest; for there 
A full reward will justify your care. 
Examine all, and bring from all away 
Their various treasures as a lawful prey. 
Nor would I scruple, with a due regard. 
To read sometimes a rude unpolish'd bard; 
Among whose labours I may find a line, 
Which from unsightly rust I may refine. 
And with a better grace\ adopt it into mine. 
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How often may we see a trouUed flood 
Stain'd with unsettled ooze and rising mud ! 
Which (if a well the bordering natives sink) 
Supplies the thirsty multitude with drink. 
The trickling stream by just degrees refines. 
Till in its course the limpid current shines; 
And, taught through secret labyrinths to flow. 
Works itself clear among the sands below. 
For nothing looks so gloomy but will shine 
From proper care and timely discipline; 
If with due vigilance and conduct wrought 
Deep in the soul, it labours in the thought. 
Hence on the ancients we must rest alone; 
And make their golden sentences our own. 
To cull their best expressions claims our cares. 
To form our notions and our styles on theirs. 
See ! how we bear away their precious spoils. 
And with the glorious dress enrich our s^les; 
Their bright inventions for our use convey. 
Bring all the spirit of their words away. 
And make their words themselves our lawful 

prey ! 
Unshamed in other colours .to be shown, 
We speak our thoughts in accents not our own/ 
But your design with modest caution weigh, 
Steal with due care, and meditate the prey. 
Invert the order of the words with art. 
And change their former site in every part. 
Thus win your readers, thus deceive with grace. 
And let the' expression wear a different face; 
Yourself at last, the glorious labour done. 
Will scarce discern his diction from your own. 
Some, to appear of diffidence bereft. 
Steal in broad day, and glory in the theft; 
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T^en with just i^rt, design, and confidence. 
On the same words they graft a different sense; 
Preserve the' unvaried terms and order too, 
But change their former spirij; for a new. 
Or, with the sense of emulation bold. 
With ancient bards a glorious contest hold : 
Their richest spoils triumphant they explore. 
Which, ranged with better grace, they varnish o'er. 
And give <hem charms they never knew before. 
So trees that change their soils more proudly rise. 
And lift their spreading honours to the skies ; 
And when transplanted nobler fruits produce. 
Exalt their nature, and ferment their juice. 
So Troy's famed chief the Asian empire bore, 
With better omens, to the Latian shore ; , 
Though from thy realm, O Dido, to the sea 
Call'd by the gods reluctantly away; 
Not the first nuptial pleasures could control 
The fix'd, the stubborn purpose of his soul. 
Unhappy queen! thy woes suppress'd thy breath; 
Thy cares pursued thee, and survived in death. 
Had not the Dardan fleet thy kingdom sought. 
Thy life had shone unsullied with a fault, [toils ; 
Come then, ye youths, and urge your generous 
Come strip the ancients, and divide the spoils 
Your hands have won-^^but shun the fault of such 
Who with fond rashness trust themselves too 

much. 
For some we know, who, by their pride betray'd. 
With vain contempt reject a foreign aid; 
Who scorn those great examples to obey. 
Nor follow where the ancients point the way. 
While from the theft their cautious hands refrain. 
Vain are their fears, their superstition vain. 

c c 2 
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Nor Phoebus' smiles the' unhappy poet crown; 
The fate of all his works prevents his own. 
Himself his mouldering monument survives. 
And sees his labours perish while he lives : 
^i8 fame is more contracted than his span. 
And the frail author dies before the man. 
How would he wish the labour to forbear. 
And follow other arts with more successful care? 

I like a fair allusion nicely wrought; 
When the same words express a different thought. 
And such a theft true critics dare not blame. 
Which late posterity shall crown with fame. 
Void of all fear, of every doubt bereft, 
I would not blush, but triumph in the ikeft. 
Nor on the ancients for the whole rely : 
The whole is more than all their works supply; 
Some things your own invention must explore. 
Some virgin ima'^es untouched before. 

New terms no laws forbid us to induce. 
To coin a word, and sanctify to use; 
But yet admit no words into the song, [sprung; 
Unless they prove the stock from whence they 
Point out their family, their kindred trace. 
And set to view the series of their race. 
But where you find your native tongue too poor, 
Transport the riches of the Grecian store; 
Inform the lump, and work it into grace. 
And with new life inspire the' unwieldy mass ; 
Till, changed by discipline, the word puts on 
A foreign nature, and forgets its own. 
So Latium's language found a rich increase. 
And grew and flourisb'd from the wealth of Greece ; 
Till use in time had rifled Argos' stores, 
And brought all Athens to the' Hesperian shores. 
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How many words from rich Mycenae come 
Of Greek extraction in the dress of Rome, 
That live with ours, our rites and freedom claim; 
Their nature different, but their looks the same? 
Through Latium's realms, in Latium's garb they 
At once her strangers and her natives too. [go, 
Long has her poverty been fled, and long 
Wil^ native riches has she graced her tongue. 
Nor search the poets only, but explore 
Immortal TuUy's inexhausted store; 
And other audiors, born in happier days. 
Shall answer all your wants,and beautify your lays. 

Oft in old bards a verse above the rest 
Shines, in barbaric spoils and trophies dress'd; 
Thus Gaul, her victor's triumph to complete, 
Supplies those words that paint her own defeat; 
And vanquish'd Macedon, to tell her doom. 
Gives up her language with her arms to Rome. 
Then can we fear with groundless diffidence 
A want of words that shall express our sense? 

But, if compell'd by want, you may produce 
And bring an antiquated word in use; 
A word erst well received in days of yore, 
A word our old forefathers used before : 
Well pleased the reader's wonder to engage. 
He brings our grandsires' habit on the stage. 
And garbs that whilom graced an uncouth age. 
Yet must not such appear in every place ; 
When ranged too thick, the poem they disgrace. 
Since of new words such numbers you command. 
Deal out the old ones with a sparing hand. 
Whene'er ^^ your images can lay no claim 
To a fix'd term, anji want a certain name; 

'^ The peripbrasU. 
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To paint one thing, the licensed bard affords 
A pompous circle and a crowd of words. 

Two pHghted words in one with grace appear, 
When they with ease gtide smoothly o'er the ear. 
Two may embrace at once, but seldom more. 
Nor yerse can bear the mingled shape of four; 
No triple monsters dwell on Latium's shore. 
When mix*d with smooth ^these harsher strains 

are found. 
We start with horror at the frightful sound; 
The Grecian bards, in whom such freedoms please, 
May match with more success such words as these; 
Heap hills on hills, and bid the structure rise, 
TiU the vast pile of mountains prop the skies. 

What words soever of vast bulk we view. 
One of less size may sometimes split in two; 
Sometimes we separate from the whole a part. 
And prune the more luxuriant limbs with art. 
Thus when the names of heroes we declare. 
Names whose unpolish'd sounds offend the ear; 
We add, or lop some branches which abound, 
Till the harsh accents are with smoothness 
crown'd, [sound. 

That mellows every word, and softens every 
By. such a happy change Sicharbas came^ 
To. sink his roughness in Sichasus' name. 
Hence would I rather choose those dire alarms 
Of vast Enceladus and Heaven in arms. 
And the bold Titan's battles to rehearse. 
Harmonious names that glide into the verse; 
Than, count the rough, the barbarous nations o'er. 
Which Rome subdued of old from shore to shore. 

Let things submit to words on no pretence. 
But make your words subservient to your sense; 
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Nor for their sake admit a single line^ 
But what contributes to the main design. 
Through every part most diligently pierce. 
And weigh the sound and sense of every verse. 
Unless your strictest caution you display, 
Some words may lead the heedless bard away; 
Steal from their duty and desert their post, 
And skulk in darkness, indolently lost; 
Or, while their proper parts their fellows ply. 
Contribute nought but sound and harmony. 
This to prevent, consult your words ; and know 
How far their strength, extent, and nature go. 
To all their charges and their labours fit; 
To all their several provinces of wit. 
Without this care the poem will abound 
With empty noise and impotence of sound; 
Unmeaning terms will crowd in every part. 
Play round the ear, but never reach the heart. 
Yet would I sometimes venture to disperse 
Some veords, whose splendour should adorn my 

verse 
(Words that to wit and thought have no pretence, 
And rather vehicles of sound than sense) ; 
Till in the gorgeous dress the lines appear. 
And court with gentle harmony the ear. 
Nor with too fond a care such words pursue. 
They meet your sight, and rise in every view* 
Oft from its chains the shackled verse unloose. 
And give it liberty to walk in prose ; 
Then be the work renew'd with endless pain. 
And join with care the shattered parts again; 
The lurking faults and errors you may see, 
When the words run unmanacled and free. 
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Attend, yoong bard, and listen while I sing; 
Lo! I unlock the Muse's sacred spring; 
Lo! Phoebus calls thee to his inmost shrine; 
Hark ! in one common voice the tuneful Nine 
Inyite and court thee to the rites divine. 
When first to man the privilege was given 
To hold by verse an intercourse with Heaven, 
Unwilling that the' immortal art should lie 
Chei^, and exposed to every vulgar eye, 
Great Jove, to drive away the groveling crowd. 
To narrow bounds confined the glorious road. 
Which more exalted spirits may pursue. 
And left it open to the sacred few ; 
For many a painful task, in every part. 
Claims all the poet's vigilance and art. 
'Tis not enough his verses to complete. 
In measure, numbers, or determined feet; ^ 
Or render things by clear expression bri^t. 
And set each object in a proper light: 
To all proportion'd terms he must dispense. 
And make the sound a picture of the sense ; 
The correspondent words exactly frame. 
The look, the features, and the mien the same. 
His thoughts the bard must suitably express. 
Each in a different face and different dress; 
Lest in unvaried looks the crowd be shown. 
And the whole multitude appear as one. 
With rapid feet and wings without delay 
This swiftly flies, and smoothly skims away: 
That,vast of size, his limbs huge ,broad,and strong. 
Moves ponderous, and scarce drags his bulk along. 
This blooms with youth and beauty in his face; 
And Venus breathes on every limb a grace : 
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That of rude form his uncouth numbers shows, 
Looks horrible, and frowns with his rough brows ; 
His monstrous tail in many a fold and wind, 
Voluminous and vast, curls up behind : 
At once the image and the lines appear 
Itude to the eye, and frightful to the ear. 
Nor are those figures given without a cause. 
But fix'd and settled by deterniined laws ; 
All claim and wear, as their deserts are known, 
A voice, a face, and habit of their own. 
Lo I when the sailors steer the ponderous ships ^^,' 
And plough with brazen beaks the foamy deeps. 
Incumbent on the main that roars around ! 
Beneath their labouring oars the waves resound. 
The prows wide echoing through the dark pro- 
found: 
To the loud call each distant rock replies, 
Toss'd by the storm the frothy surges rise ! 
While the hoarse ocean beats the sounding shore, 
Dash'd from the strand the flying waters roar. 
Flash at the shock, and, gathering in an heap. 
The liquid mountains rise and overhang the deep. 
See through her shores Trinacria's realms rebound, 
Starting and trembling at the bellowing sound; 
High towering o'er the waves the mountains ride. 
And clash with floating mountains on the tide. 
But when blue Xeptune from his car surveys 
And calms at one regard the raging seas, 
Stretch'd like a peaceful lake the deep subsides. 
And o'er the level light the galley glides. 
The poet's art and conduct we admire. 
When angry Vulcan rolls a flood of fire; 

'^ Most of these exampleg are drawn word for word fr<Ra 
Wrpl 
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TVhen on the groves and fields the deluge preys. 
And wraps the crackling stubble in the blaze. 
Nor less our pleasure, when the flame divides, 
And climbs aspiring round the caldron's sides; 
From the dark bottom work the waters up, 
Swell, boil, and hiss, and bubble to the top. 
Thus in smooth lines smooth subjects we rehearse, 
But the rough rock roars in as rough a verse '^. 
If gay the subject, gay must be the song. 
And the brisk numbers quickly glide along ! 
When the fields flourish, or the skies unfold 
Swift from the flying hinge their gates of gold. 
If sad the theme, then each grave line moves slow. 
The mournful numbers languishingly flow. 
And drag and labour with a weight of woe : 
If e'er the boding bird of night, who mourns 
O'er ruins, desolation, graves, and urns, 
With piercing screams the darkness should invade. 
And break the silence of the dismal shade. 
When things are small, the terms should still be so : 
For low words please us when the theme is low. 
But when some giant horrible and grim. 
Enormous in his gait, and vast in every limb. 
Stalks towering on ; the swelling words must rise 
In just proportion to the monster's size. 
If some large weight his huge arms strive to shove, 
The verse too labours ; the throng'd words scarce 

move. • ' [plough 

When each stiff clod beneath the ponderous 
Crumbles and breaks: the' encumber'd lines 

march slow. 
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Nor less ; when pilots catch the frieodly gales. 
Unfurl their shrouds, and hoist the wide-stretch'd 
But if the poem suffers from delay, [sails. 

Let the lines fly precipitate away. 
And when the viper issues from the brake; 
Be quick, with stones and brands and fire attack 
His rising crest, and drive the serpent back. 
When night descends : or stunn'd by numerous 

strokes. 
And groaning, to the earth drops the vast ox: 
The line too sinks with correspondent sound 
Flat,.with the steer, and headlonf to the ground. 
"When the wild waves subside, and tempests cease 
And hush their roarings and their rage to peace; 
So oft we see the interrupted strain 
Stopp'd in the midst, — and with the silent main 
Pause for a space — at last it glides again. 
When Priam strains his aged arm, to throw 
His unavuling javelin at the foe 
(His blood congeal'd, and every nerve unstrung); 
Then with the theme complies his artful song; 
Like him Ihe solitary numbers flow 
Weak, trembling, melancholy, stifl\» and slow. 
Not so young Pyrrhus, who with rapid force 
Beats down embattled armies in his course : 
The raging youth on trembling Ilion falls, 
Ittursts her strong gates and shakes her lofty walls ; 
Provokes his flying courser to his speed, 
In full career to charge the warlike steed; 
He piles the fleld with mountains of the slain; 
He pours, he storms, he thunders through the 
In this the poet's justest conduct lies, [plain. 
When with the various subjects he complies, 
To sink with judgment and with judgment rise. 

VOL. II. D D 
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We see him now remissiTe of his force 
Glide with a low and inoffensive course'; 
Stripp'd of the gaudy dress of words he goes^ 
And scarcely lifts the poem up from prose : 
And now he brings with loosen'd reins along 
All in a full career the boundless song; 
In wide array luxuriantly he pours 
A crowd of words, and opens all his stores : 
The lavish eloquence redundant flows 
Thick as the fleeces of the winter snows, 
When Jove invests the naked Alps, and sheds 
The silent temjtest on their hoary heads. 
Sometimes the godlike fury he restrains. 
Checks his impetuous speed, and draws the reins; 
Balanced and poised, he neither sinks nor soars. 
Ploughs the mid space, and steers between the 

shores, 
And shaves the confines; till, all dangers pass'd. 
He shoots with joy into the port at last. 

For what remains unsung; I now declare 
What claims the poet's last and strictest care. 
When, all adventures pass'd, his labours tend 
In one continued order to their end ; 
When the proud victor on his conquest smiles, 
And safe enjoys the triumph of his toils ; 
Let him by timely diffidence be awed, 
Ner trust too soon the' unpolish'd piece abroad. 
Oh ! may his rash ambition ne'er inflame 
His breast with such a dangerous thirst of fame I 
But let the terror of disgrace control 
The warm, the partial fondness of the soul ; 
And force the bard to throw his passion by. 
Nor view his offspring with a parent's eye. 
Till his affections are by justice cross'd. 
And all the father in the judge is lost. 
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He seeks his friends, nor trusts himself alone. 
But ask? their judgment and resigns his own; 
Begs them with urgent prayers to be sincere. 
Just and exact and rigidly severe; 
Due verdict to pronounce on every thought, 
Nor spare the slightest shadow of a fault; 
But bent against himself, and strictly nice. 
He thanks each critic that detepts a vice; 
Though charged with what his judgment can 

defend. 
He joins the partial sentence of his friend. 
The piece thrown by; the careful bard reviews 
The long-forgotten labours of his Muse : 
Lo ! on all sides far different objects rise. 
And a new prospect strikes his wondering eyes. 
Warm from the brain the lines his love engross'd 
Now in themselves their former selves are lost. 
Now his own labours he begins to blame, 
And blushing reads them with regret and shame. 
He loathes the piece; condemns it; nor can find 
The genuine stamp and image of his mind. 
This thought and that indignant he rejects ; 
When most secure some danger he suspects; 
Anxious he adds, and trembling he corrects. 
With kind severities and timely art 
Lops the luxuriant growth of every part; 
Prunes the superfluous boughs that wildly stray. 
And cuts the rank redundancies away. 
Thus arm'd with proper discipline he stands 
By day, by night, applies his healing hands. 
From every line to wipe out every Wot, 
Till the whole piece is guiltless of a fault. 
Hard is the task but needful, if your aim 
Tends to the prospect of immortal fame. 
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If some anfiaiBh'd numbers limp behind^ 
When the vtwm poet rages unconfined. 
Then, when his swift inyention scorns to stay, 
By a full tide of genius whirl'd away. 
He brings the soTereign cure their failings claim, 
Confirms the sickly, and suppprts the lame. 
Oft as the seasons roll renew thy pain. 
And bring the poem to the test again. 
In different lights the' expression must be ranged. 
The garb and colours of the words be changed. 
With endless care thy watchful eyes must pierce, 
And mark the parts distinct of every verse. 
Id this persist; for oft one day denies 
The kind assistance which the next supplies; 
As oft, without your vigilance and care. 
Some faults detected by themselves appear. 
And now a thousand errors you explore. 
That lay involved in mantling clouds before. 
Oft to improve his Muse the bard should try 
By turns the temper of a different sky. 
For thus his genius takes a different fade 
From every different genius of a place. 
The soul too changes, and the bard may find 
A thousand various motions in his mind. 
New gleams of light will every moment rise. 
While from each part the scattering darkness flies. 
And as he alters what appears amiss, 
He adds new flowers to beautify the piece. 
But here, e'en here, avoid the' extreme of such. 
Who with excess of care correct too much : 
Whose barbarous hands no calls of pity bound. 
While with the' infected parts they cut the sound. 
And make the cure more dangerous than the 
wound, 
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Till, all the blood and spirits drain'd away, 
The body sickens and the parts decay; 
The native beauties die, the limbs appear 
Rough and deform'd with one continued scar. 
No fix'd determined number I enjoin. 
But when some years shall perfect the design, 
Reflect on life; and, mindful of thy span. 
Whose scanty limit bounds the days of man. 
Wide o'er the spacious world without delay 
Permit the finished piece to take its way; 
Till all mankind admire the heavenly song. 
The theme of every hand and every tongue. 
Seel thy pleased friends thy spreading glory draws. 
Each with his voice to swell the vast applause; 
The vast applause shall reach the starry frame. 
No years, no ages shall obscure thy fame. 
And earth's last ends shall hear thy darling name. 
Shall we then doubt to scorn all worldly views, 
And ilot prefer the raptures of the Muse? 
Thrice happy bards ! who, taught by Heaven, 
obey 
These rules, and follow where they lead the w«y ; 
And hear the faithful precepts I bestow'd. 
Inspired with rage divine, and labouring with the 
But art alone and human means must fail, [god* 
Nor these instructive precepts will prevail. 
Unless the gods their present aid supply. 
And look with kind indulgence from the sky. 
I only pointed out the paths that lead 
The panting youth to steep Parnassus' head ; 
And show'd the tuneful Muses from afar, 
Mix'd in a solemn choir and dancing there. 
Thither forbidden by the Fates to go, 
I sink and grovel in the world below. 
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Deterred by them in Tain I labour up. 
And stretch these hands to grasp the distant top* 
Enough for me at distance if I view 
Some bard, some happier bard, the path pursue; 
Who taught by me to reach Parnassus' crown, 
Miounts up and calls his slow companions on. 
But yet these rules perhaps,' these humble lays. 
May claim a title to a share of praise ; 
When in a crowd the gathering youths shall hear 
My voice and precepts with a willing ear; 
Close in a ring shall press the listening throng, 
And learn from me to regulate their song: 
Then, if the pitying Fates prolong my breatii. 
And from my youth avert the dart of Death; 
Whene'er I sink in life's declining stage. 
Trembling and fainting on the verge of age; 
To help their wearied master shall they run. 
And lend their friendly hands to guide him on; 
Through blooming groves his tardy progress wait, 
And set him gently down at Phcebus' gate; 
The while he sings before the hallo w'd shrine 
The sacred poets and the tuneful Nine. 
Here then in Roman numbers will we rise. 
And lift the fame of Virgil to the skies; 
Ausonia's pride and boast; whb brings along 
Strength to my lines and spirit to my song: 
First how the mighty bard transported o'er 
The sacred Muses from the' Aonian shore ; 
Led the fair sisters to the' Hesperian plains. 
And sung in Roman towns the Grecian strains; 
How i^ his youth to woods and groves he fled, 
And sweetly tuned the soft Sicilian reed; 
Next how, in pity to the' Ausonian swains. 
He raised to heaven the honours of the plains; 
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Rapp'd in Triptolemus's car on high, 
He scatter'd peace and plenty from the sky; 
Fired with his country's fame, with loud alarms 
At last he roused all Latium up to arms; 
"In just array the Phrygian troops bestow'd. 
And spoke the voice and language of a god. 
Father of verse ! from whom our honours spring; 
See! from all parts our bards attend their king; 
Beneath thy banners ranged thy fame increase. 
And rear proud trophies from the spoils of Greece. 
Low in Elysian fields her tuneful throng 
Bow to thy laurels, and adore thy song: 
On thee alone thy country turns her eyes ; 
On thee her poets' future fame relies. 
See ! how in crowds they court thy aid divine 
(For all their honours but depend on thine); 
Taught from the womb thy numbers to rehearse 
And sip the balmy sweets of every verse. 
XJnrivard bard ! all ages shall decree 
The first unenvied palm of fame to thee; 
Thrice happy bard ! thy boundless glory flies 
Where never mortal must attempt to rise; 
Such heavenly numbers in thy song we he&r, 
And more than human accents charm the ear I 
To thee, his darling, Phoebus' hands impart 
His soul, his genius, and immortal art. 
What help or merit in these rules are shown, 
The youth must owe to thy support alone. 
The youth whose wandering feet with care I led 
Aloft, o'er steep Parnassus' sacred head; 
Taught from thy great example to explore 
Those arduous paths which thou hast trod before. 
Hail, pride of Italy ! thy country's grace ! 
Hail, glorious light of all the tuneful race ! 
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For whom we wea^e die crown and altars raise; 
And with rich incense bid the temples blaze; 
Our solemn hymns shall still resound thy praise. 
Hail, holy bard, and boundless in renown ! 
Thy fisune, dependent on thyself alone. 
Requires no song, no numbers but thy own. 
Look down propitious, and my thoughts inspire; 
Warm my chaste bosom with thy sacred fire ! 
Let all thy flames with all their raptures roll 
Deep in my breast^ and kindle all .my soul! 
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